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MAEARLY five million 
voters, almost. one- 
fifth of all who cast a 
ballot in the last elec- 
tion, registered their 
conviction that 
neither of the old par- 
ties was longer fit to 
administer the affairs of government. 
There was great rejoicing over the fact 
that the third party did not receive a 
larger popular vote. In my opinion it 





was quite large enough to put the-party 


now in power upon notice—notice that a 
task is at hand, must be recognized and 
faithfully and courageously discharged. 
The future of the third party rests upon 
the manner in which the two parties now 
dividing power shall accept and dispose 
of their obvious obligations to the people. 
What are some of these manifest, impera- 
tive obligations, the disregard of which 
would be.a_ self-confessed judgment 
either of pathetic incompetence or sordid 
betrayal ? 

The primary task of the Republican 
party is to rid the government of mal- 
feasance and corruption. We have passed 
through a prolonged era of riotous disre- 
gard of thesimplest and most fundamental 
principles of public service; nothing like 
it since the days of Walpole, when the 
paymaster stood near the gangway of the 
House of Commons and settled in cash 
with the political Judases as they passed 
into the night and into everlasting in- 
famy. The aftermath of war brings al- 
ways and ever a reign of looseness, both 
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in public and private morals, an era of 
peculation and corruption. The uncon- 
scionable profiteering during the war took 
on a little different form after the war. 
Let no Republican suppose for a moment 
that the vote indicated indifference to 
this issue. The people are deeply con- 
cerned, and the slightest evidence that the 
party in power is shirking its task, now 
so well revealed, or is disposed to protect 
men for party reasons would bring con- 
demnation. It may be said that the peo- 
ple should have condemned at the elec- 
tion. Had it not been for the exceptional 
confidence the people had in the integrity 
and purpose of the President, separate 
and apart from the record of the party, 
the story of the ides of November would 
have been quite different. They trusted 
Coolidge, and it is up to the party to give 
him active and aggressive support in what 
should be a most drastic programme of 
housecleaning. 


Corruption is the miscreated offspring 
of extravagance—they are whelps from 
the same kennel. So far as the taxpayer 
is concerned, it makes little difference 
whether public property is bartered away 
by corrupt officers or whether the public 
treasury, is simply looted through. the 
yielding of a timid Congress to every or- 
ganized demand of a menacing block of 
voters. Is there anywhere to be found a 
story of incompetence, waste, and ex- 
travagance, of utter disregard of the tax- 
payers’ interests, equal to that which is 
found in the record of the government 
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during the last ten years? The revolting 
tale of the Shipping Board, the perfidy of 
the Alien Property administration, the 
crime of the airplane enterprise, the shame 
of the oil deal, together with numerous 
bills and measures equally unjust, and un- 
necessarily adding millions directly to the 
taxpayers’ burdens ! 

In 1913 our tax bill, state and federal, 
was $2,194,000,000. Eight years there- 
after and four years after the close of the 
war, when many of the war expenses 
should have been eliminated, our tax bill 
was $7,061,000,000. In 1913 we were 
taking 6.4 per cent of our national income 
for taxes. In 1922 we were taking 12.1 per 
cent. In 1901 our appropriations were 
$705,666,298.83. Twenty-three years 
afterward our appropriations were $3,- 
706,779,063.12.. In 1894 our taxes were 
$12.50 per capita. In 1923 they were 
about $68 per capita. I haven’t the 
slightest doubt—and I say this after a 
very careful investigation and after con- 
sulting people who were far more capable 
of investigating—but that at least five 
billion dollars of our national debt repre- 
sents sheer waste, extravagance, and prof- 
iteering. 


Turning to the States, the situation is 
even worse. The percentage of increase 
in taxes in the States ranged from 100 
per cent to 350 per cent during the last 
ten years. The tax bill of the farmers in 
1913 was $624,000,000; in 1922 it was 
$1,436,000,000. Measured by the ratio 
of income, the farmer in 1922 paid 16.6 
per cent of his entire income for taxes. 
Professor Richard T. Ely makes the 
startling statement that “taxes on farm 
lands are steadily and rapidly approxi- 
mating the annual value of farm lands.” 
While we are investigating to find out 
what is the matter with agriculture, I 
beg leave to say that the great trouble is 
that we are taxing the farmer to death. 
No one is more affected by railroad rates 
than the producer, the farmer, and the 
live-stock man, and when we turn to the 
increase of taxes upon these industries we 
find that in 1902 railroad taxes per mile 
were $272; in 1922 they were $1,241 per 
mile. 

The issue of economy was the issue 
which broke across party lines and 


brought Mr. Coolidge more votes than 
all the other issues combined. He had 
convinced the people of his purpose rela- 
tive to this important issue. Extrava- 
gance is the most subtle and dangerous 
disease with which a free government has 
to contend. It is now a national disease. 
The Republican party must cope with it. 
It will require skill and courage and great 
persistence to eliminate it from the body 
politic. Any one who is interested in 
the future of the party and, what is far 
more important, in the future of our 
country will stand true in this fight. 

The second great obligation of the 
party imposed upon it by reason of this 
election is to give the people economy in 
government. The more we think upon 
it, the more we examine it, the mote we 
will find what a stupendous task has been 
imposed upon us. 


Law enforcement has become a gteat 
national problem. This government was 
founded upon the theory that the people 
would obey the laws which they helped to 
make. Upon no other theory can it~ be 
maintained. The basis upon which the 
whole structure rests is obedience to the 
law because it is the law. This principle 
is being sadly challenged by actual facts. 
I do not know of a more startling docu- 
ment than a report lately made by a 
special committee of the American Bar 
Association. According to this report, in 
1920 there were 9,000 homicides in the 
United States; in 1921, 9,500. During 
the last ten years 85,000 people from 
poison, the pistol, the knife, or other un- 
lawful means have suffered death. That 
seems inconceivable in a government less 
than one hundred and fifty years old 
founded upon the will and loyalty of the 
people and expressing through its insti- 
tutions the highest exemplification of 
law and order. In 1922 there were 17 
murders in the city of London, 260 in the 
city of New York, 137 in the city of 
Chicago. In 1921 there were 121 rob- 
beries in all of England and Wales com- 
bined, 1,445 in New York City, 2,417 in 
the city of Chicago. This presents a great 
national problem which can never be rem- 
edied except through the invincible power 
of public opinion, through bringing our- 
selves to understand again that respect 
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for and devotion to established law is in- 
dispensable to our happiness and to our 
prosperity and to the maintenance of our 
civilization. 

While disregard for any law is serious 
enough, it has always seemed to me far 
more significant and far more serious 
when that disregard relates to the great 
charter of government under which we 
live. Defiance or disregard of the Con- 
stitution, or any of its provisions, strikes 
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at the very foundation of a government of 


law and order, undermines the whole 
structure of orderly and regulated liberty. 
I am aware that there are provisions in 
our Constitution, particularly the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment, which many of our 
people believe ought not to be there. But 
certainly no reflecting or law-abiding 
citizen will contend that, so long as the 
Constitution stands unmodified and un- 
changed, every consideration of good gov- 
I 
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ernment requires that the Constitution be 
respected and enforced. No one can deny 
the right of a citizen, or a body of citi- 
zens, to urge a change of the Constitution 
to rewrite all or any part of it is a right 
which no one ought to challenge. But 
while it is the fundamental law, it is 
nothing less than a betrayal of the first 
principles of free government to disregard 
it, or any provision of it. 

There should be a nation-wide move- 
ment for law enforcement, not alone an 
appeal to the officers to do their duty, but 
also to the people generally, that public 
opinion may be molded in support of the 
cause. The Republican party can per- 
form no greater service to the cause of 
good government than by making law 
enforcement one of its primary obligations 
and duties. The people as a whole expect 
it and good morals and sound and secure 
government demand it. 

I have sought to accentuate the im- 
portance of the foregoing because I regard 
them as the most immediate and important 
problems with which the party must deal. 
The discussion of these matters leaves 
neither time nor space to more than men- 
tion some of the other things of only little 
less importance. 

The transportation problem, the coal 
problem, legislation touching the develop- 
ment of electric power, present a line of 
work which calls for a vast amount of 
careful preparation and the highest order 
of constructive talent. The responsibil- 
ity has been placed upon the party for 
four years in the executive department 
and probably as long in the legislative de- 
partment. We shall have to deal with 
these subjects within that time. They 
cannot wait, and we cannot take the risk 
of having them wait. The sooner we get 
at the task the better. 

It would seem that we should take up 
the work at once and begin by appointing 
agencies for investigation and study, to be 
followed by legislation, somewhat as we 
are proposing to do with the agricultural 
problem. Delay is dangerous, principally 
for the reason that, too long postponed, a 
crisis will come and we shall have to enact 
ill-considered and hasty and harmful 
legislation. Under the whip and over- 





night, as is our wont, we will undertake 


to solve some of the most difficult and 
delicate problems imaginable. If this 
winter should present the coal proposition 
as it was presented some two winters ago 
we would be at the mercy of two groups of 
men—the government would be in a dis- 
tressing situation and practically help- 
less. If these were new problems, it would 
be different, but they have been waiting 
for consideration a long time. 

In foreign affairs the most interesting 
questions of a century are begging for at- 
tention. I am just as much opposed to 
foreign political entanglements or engage- 
ments as one could well be. They seem 
to me not only unwise and dangerous but 
actually an embarrassment, a hindrance 
in the great leadership which may, if we 
choose, be ours in the cause of disarma- 
ment and peace. The fact that we want 
no foreign political obligations or en- 
tanglements does not in any sense relieve 
us from concern and consideration touch- 
ing those great principles which lie at the 
base of not only our material but our 
spiritual progress and power. 

We ought to lead out in re-establishing 
and bringing down to date a body of in- 
ternational law. A court without a body 
of laws under, and in accordance with, 
which it may function would be unwork- 
able, and if workable most undesirable—a 
menace. We ought to seek to incorpor- 
ate in that code provisions which would 
express the judgment of mankind that war 
is a crime and should no longer be ac- 
cepted among enlightened nations as a 
legitimate institution for the settlement 
of international disputes; then the es- 
tablishment of an international judicial 
tribunal divorced from and independent 
of all international politics or political in- 
stitutions, with power and jurisdiction to 
hear and decide all questions arising un- 
der international law or treaties. We can 
render a singularly great service to the 
cause of peace and disarmament and to 
the advancement and happiness of the 
whole human family, and we can do so 
without sacrificing or even putting in 
pawn our freedom of action or our sover- 
eignty and without departing from the 
traditional policies under which we have 
come into our present place of prestige 
and power. 
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Reminiscences of Conrad 


BY JOHN GALSWORTHY 





ANY writers knew my 
dear friend, and will 
write of him better 
thanI; but no other 
writer knew him quite 
so long, or knew him 
both as sailor and 
novelist. 

It was in March, 1893, that I first met 
Conrad on board the English sailing ship 
Torrens in Adelaide Harbor. He was 
superintending the stowage of cargo. 
Very dark he looked in the burning sun- 
light—tanned, with a peaked brown 
beard, almost black hair, and dark brown 
eyes, over which the lids were deeply 
folded. He was thin, not tall, his arms 
very long, his shoulders broad, his head 
set rather forward. He spoke to me with 
a strong foreign accent. He seemed to me 
strange on an English ship. For fifty-six 
days I sailed in his company. 

The chief mate bears the main burden 
of a sailing ship. All the first night he was 
fighting a fire in the hold. None of us 
seventeen passengers knew of it till long 
after. It was he who had most truck 
with the tail of that hurricane off the 
Leeuwin, and later with another storm. 
He was a good seaman, watchful of the 
weather; quick in handling the ship; con- 
siderate with the apprentices—we had a 
long, unhappy Belgian youth among 
them, who took unhandily to the sea and 
dreaded going aloft; Conrad compassion- 
ately spared him all he could. With the 
crew he was popular; they were individu- 
als to him, not a mere gang; and long 
after he would talk of this or that among 
them, especially of old Andy the sail- 
maker: “I likéd that old fellow, you 
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know.” With the young second mate, a 
cheerful, capable young seaman, very 
English, he was friendly; and respectful, 
if faintly ironic, with his whiskered, stout 
old English captain. I was supposed to be 
studying navigation for the Admiralty 
Bar, and every day would work out the 
ship’s position with the captain. On one 
side of the saloon table we would sit and 
check our observations on this important 
matter with those of Conrad, who would 
sit on the other side of the table and look 
at us a little quizzically. For Conrad had 
commanded ships, and his subordinate 
position on the Torrens was only due to 
the fact that he was then still convales- 
cent from the Congo experience which had 
nearly killed him. Many evening watches 
in fine weather we spent on the poop. 
Ever the great teller of a tale, he had al- 
ready nearly twenty years of tales to tell. 
Tales of ships and storms, of Polish revolu- 
tion, of his youthful Carlist gun-running 
adventure, of the Malay seas, and the 
Congo; and of men and men; all to a 
listener who had the insatiability of a 
twenty-five year old. 

When, seven or eight years later, Con- 
rad, though then in his best period and 
long acclaimed a great writer by the few, 
was struggling, year in year out, to keep 
a roof over him amidst the apathy of the 
many who afterward fell over each other 
to read him in his worst period, I remem- 
ber urging him to raise the wind by tale- 
telling in public. He wouldn’t, and he 
was right. Still, so incomparable a 
raconteur must have made a success, even 
though his audience might have missed 
many words owing to his strange yet 
fascinating foreign accent. 
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On that ship he talked of life, not litera- 
ture, and it is mot true that I introduced 
him to the life of letters. At Cape Town, 
on my last evening, he asked me to his 
cabin, and I remember feeling that he out- 
weighed for me all the other experience 
of that voyage. Fascination was Con- 
rad’s great characteristic—the fascination 
of vivid expressiveness and zest, of his 
deeply affectionate heart, and his far- 
ranging subtle mind. He was extraordi- 
narily perceptive and receptive. If we 
remember his portraits of the simple 
Englishmen of action—the inexpressive 
Creightons, McWhirrs, Lingards, Bakers, 
Allistouns, and the half-savage figures of 
some of his books, we get some concep- 
tion of his sympathetic scope by reading 
the following passages in a letter to me of 
February 1899 on the work of Henry 
James: 

“Technical perfection, unless there is 
some real glow to illumine and warm it 
from within, must necessarily be cold. I 
argue that in Henry James there is such a 
glow, and not a dim one either; but to us, 
used, absolutely accustomed, to unartis- 
tic expression of fine headlong honest (or 
dishonest) sentiments, the art of Henry 
James does appear heartless. The out- 
lines are so clear, the figures so finished, 
chiselled, carved, and brought out, that 
we exclaim—we, used to the shades of the 
contemporary fiction, to the more or less 
malformed shades—we exclaim: ‘Stone!’ 
Not at all. I say flesh and blood—very 
perfectly presented—perhaps with too 
much perfection of method.... His 
heart shows itself in the delicacy of his 
handling. . . . He is never in deep gloom 
or in violent sunshine. But he feels deep- 
ly and vividly every delicate shade. We 
cannot ask for more. Not every one is a 
_ Turgenev. Moreover, Turgenev is not 

civilized (therein much of his charm for 
us) in the sense Henry James is civilized. 
Satis.” 

From these sensitive words it is clear 
that he appreciated the super-subtle, the 
ultra-civilized, as completely as_ he 
grasped the life and thoughts of simple 
folk. And yet there is not, so far as I can 
remember, a single portrait in his gallery 
of a really subtle English type, for Mar- 
lowe, though English in name, is not so in 
nature. 


Between his voyages in those last days 
of his sailor’s life Conrad used to stay at 
rooms in Gillingham Street, near Victoria 
Station. It was there that he read so 
prodigiously, and there that he suffered 
from bouts of that lingering Congo fever 
which dogged his health and fastened a 
deep, fitful gloom over his spirit. In a 
letter to me he once said: “I don’t say 
anything of actual bodily pain, for, God 
is my witness, I care for that less than 
nothing.” He was, indeed, truly stoical, 
and his naturally buoyant spirit reacted 
with extreme suddenness. But all the 
years I knew him—thirty-one—he had to 
fight for decent health. Such words as: 
“T have been abominably ill—abomina- 
bly is the right word,” occur again and 
again in his letters, and his creative 
achievement in a language not native to 
him, in face of these constant bouts of ill- 
ness, approaches the marvellous. 

It was the sea that gave Conrad to the 
English language. A fortunate accident 
—he could so easily have written in the 
French language. He started his man- 
hood, as it were, at Marseilles. Ina letter 
to me, 1905, he says: ‘“‘In Marseilles I did 
begin life thirty-one years ago. It’s the 
place where the puppy opened his eyes.” 
He was ever more at home with French 
literature than with English, spoke that 
language with less accent, liked French- 
men, and better understood their clearer 
thoughts. And yet, perhaps, not quite 
an accident; for, after all, he had the rov- 
ing quality which has made the English 
the great sea nation of the world; and, I 
suppose, his instinct led him to seek in 
English ships the fullest field of expres- 
sion for his roving nature. England, too, 
was to him the romantic country; it had 
been enshrined for him, as a boy in Po- 
land, by Charles Dickens. He always 
spoke of Dickens with the affection we 
have for the writers who captivate our 
youth. 

No one, I take it, ever read the earliest 
Conrad without the bewildered fascina- 
tion of one opening eyes on a new world; 
without, in fact, the feeling he himself 
describes in that passage of “Youth,” 
where he wakes up in the open boat in his 
first Eastern port, and sees “the East 
looking at him.” I doubt if he will ever 
be surpassed as a creator of what we 























Westerners term “exotic atmosphere.”’ 
The Malay coasts and rivers of “Al- 
mayer’s Folly,” “An Outcast of the Isl- 
ands” and the first pages of “The Res- 
cue”; the Congo of “ Heart of Darkness”’; 
the Central Southern America of “ Nos- 
tromo,” with many other land and sea 
scapes, are bits of atmospheric painting 
“in excelsis.” Only one expression ade- 
quately describes the sensations of us who 
read “Almayer’s Folly” in 1894. We 
rubbed our eyes. Conrad was critically 
accepted from the very start; he never 
published a book that did not rouse a 
chorus of praise; but it was twenty years 
before he was welcomed by the public 
with sufficient warmth to give him a 
decent income. 

“Chance,” in 1914—an indifferent 
Conrad—at last brought him fortune. 
From that year on to the end his books 
sold well; yet, with the exception of “The 
Secret Sharer” and some parts of “ Vic- 
tory,” none of his work in that late period 
was quite up to his own exalted mark. 
Was it natural that popular success 
should have coincided with the lesser ex- 
cellence; or was it simply an example of 
how long the strange takes to pierce the 
pickled hide of the reader of fiction? 

It does disservice to Conrad’s memory 
to be indiscriminate in praise of his work. 
Already, in reaction from this wholesale 
laudation, one notices a tendency in the 
younger generation to tilt the nose sky- 
ward and talk of his “parade.” The 
shining work of his great period was be- 
fore their time; it places him among the 
finest writers of all ages. Conrad’s work, 
from “An Outcast of the Islands” to 
“The Secret Agent,” his work in “The 
Secret Sharer,” in the first chapters of 
“The Rescue” (written in 1898), and in 
some portions of “Victory,” are to his 
work in “The Arrow of Gold” and the 
last part of “The Rescue,” as the value 
of pearl to that of mother-of-pearl. He 
was very tired toward the end; he wore 
himself clean out. To judge him by tired 
work is absurd; to lump all his work to- 
gether, as if he were always the same Con- 
rad, imperils a just estimate of his great- 
ness. 

I first re-encountered Conrad some 
months after that voyage when we paid a 
visit together to “Carmen” at Covent 
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“Carmen” was a vice 
It was already his four- 


Garden Opera. 
with us both. 
teenth time of seeing that really dramatic 


opera. The blare of Wagner left him as 
cold as it leaves me; but he had a curious 
fancy for Meyerbeer. In June ro1o he 
wrote: “I suppose I am now the only 
human being in these islands who thinks 
Meyerbeer a great composer; and I am 
an alien at that, and not to be wholly 
trusted.” But music, fond though he was 
of it, could play no great part in a life 
spent at sea, and, after his marriage in 
1895, in the country. He went up to town 
but seldom. He wrote always with blood 
and tears and needed seclusion for it. A 
letter to me, from Pent Farm in July 
1900, thus describes the finish of ‘Lord 
Jim.” “The end of ‘Lord Jim’ has been 
pulled off with a steady drag of twenty- 
one hours. I sent wife and child out of 
the house (to London) and sat down at 
9 A. M. with a desperate resolve to be done 
with it. Now and then I took a walk 
round the house, out at one door, in at 
the other. Ten-minute meals—a great 
hush. Cigarette ends growing into a 
mound similar to a cairn over a dead 
hero. Moon rose over the barn, looked in 
at the window and climbed out of sight. 
Dawn broke, brightened. I put the lamp 
out, and went on with the morning breeze 
blowing the sheets of MS. all over the 
room. Sun rose. I wrote the last word 
and went into the dining-room. Six 
o’clock. I shared a piece of cold chicken 
with Escamillo” (his dog), “who was very 
miserable and in want of sympathy, hav- 
ing missed the child dreadfully all day. 
Felt very well, only sleepy; had a bath at 
seven, and at 8:30 was on my way to 
London.” 

I find another letter, on the finish of 
“ Nostromo.” 

Pent Farm, 
1st September, 1904. 

“Finished! Finished on the 3oth, in 
Hope’s house in Stanford in Essex, to 
which I had to take my brain that seemed 
to turn to water. For a solid fortnight 
I’ve been sitting up. And all the time 
horrible toothache. On the 27th had to 
wire for dentist (couldn’t leave the work), 
who came at 2 and dragged at the infernal 
thing, which seemed rooted in my very 
soul. The horror came away at last, 
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leaving, however, one root in the gum. 
Then he grabbed for that till I leapt out of 
the chair. Thereupon he said: ‘Don’t 
think your nerves will stand any more of 
this.’ I went back to my MS. at 6 P.M. 
At 11:30 something happened—what, I 
don’t know. I was writing, and raised my 
eyes to look at the clock. The next thing 
I knew, I was sitting (not lying), sitting on 
the concrete outside the door. When I 
crawled in I found it was nearly one. I 
managed to get up-stairs and said to 
Jessie” (his wife): “‘We must be off to- 
morrow.’ I took thirty drops of chloro- 
dyne and slept till 7. At 10 the motor- 
car from Ashford was in the yard, a 12 
h.p. Darracq. I sat by the man’s side 
like a corpse. Between Canterbury and 
Faversham he said to me, ‘You look ill, 
Sir. Shall I stop?’ Sittingbourne I re- 
member as a brandy and soda. Good 
road, twenty-four miles an hour. In 
Chatham street crowded, packed. Going 
dead slow. Knocked down a man—old 
chap, apparently a bricklayer. Crowd 
around, cursing and howling. Helped 
him to my front seat, and I, standing on 
the step, got him to the hospital. No 
harm, only shaken. Got to Hope’s at 5. 
That night I slept. Worked all day. In 
the evening Mrs. Hope gave me four 
candles, and on I went. Finished at 3.” 


I put this letter on record to show the 
painful and hectic conditions under which 
the end of ‘‘ Nostromo” was written, be- 
cause the melodramatic finish of that 
great book is the weakness thereof. 

This spurt was characteristic of Con- 
rad’s endings; he finished most of his 
books in that way—his vivid nature in- 
stinctively staged itself with dramatic 
rushes. Moreover, all those long early 
years he worked under the whip-lash of 
sheer necessity. In 1909, writing to my 
wife, he says: ‘Excuse this discordant 
strain, but the fact is that I’ve just re- 
ceived the accounts of all my publishers, 
from which I perceive that all my im- 
mortal works (13 in all) have brought me 
last year something under five pounds in 
royalties. That sort of thing quenches 
that joie de vivre which should burn like 
a flame in an author’s breast and, in the 
manner of an explosive engine, drive his 
pen onwards at thirty pages an hour.” 


A sailor and an artist, he had little 
sense of money. He was not of those who 
can budget exactly and keep within it; 
and anyway he had too little, however 
neatly budgeted. It is true that his dra- 
matic instinct and his subtlety would take 
a sort of pleasure in plotting against the 
lack of money, but it was at best a lugu- 
brious amusement for one who had to 
whip his brain along when he was tired, 
when he was ill, when he was almost 
desperate. Letter after letter, talk after 
talk, unfolded to me the travail of those 
years. He needed to be the Stoic he really 
was. 

I used to stay with him a good deal 
from 1895-1905, first at Stanford in 
Essex, and then at Stanford in Kent. 
He was indefatigably good to me while 
my own puppy’s eyes were opening to 
literature. In 1901, when I was still in 
the early stages of that struggle with his 
craft which a writer worth his salt never 
quite abandons, he could write thus: 
“That the man who has written once the 
‘Four Winds,’ has written now the ‘Man 
of Devon’ volume, is a source of infinite 
gratification to me. It vindicates my in- 
sight, my opinion, my judgment, and it 
satisfies my affection for you—in whom I 
believed and am believing. Because that 
is the point: I am believing. You’ve gone 
now beyond the point when I could be of 
use to you otherwise than just by my be- 
lief.”’ 

His affectionate interest was always 
wholly generous like that. In his letters 
to me, two to three hundred, there is not 
a sentence which breaks, or even jars, the 
feeling that he cared that one should do 
good work. There is some valuable criti- 
cism, but never any impatience, and no 
stinting of appreciation or encourage- 


ment. He never went back on friend- 
ship. He never went back on anything, 
I think. The word “loyalty” has been 


much used by those who write or speak of 
him. It has been well used. He was al- 
ways loyal to what he had at heart—to 
his philosophy, to his work, and to his 
friends; he was loyal even to his dislikes 
(not few) and to his scorn. People talk of 
Conrad as an aristocrat; I think it rather 
a silly word to apply to him. His moth- 
er’s family, the Bebrowskis, were Polish 
landowners; the Korzeniowskis, too, his 
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father’s family, came, I think, of land- 
owning stock; but the word aristocrat is 
much too dry to fit Conrad; he had no 
touch with “ruling,” no feeling for it, ex- 
cept, maybe, such as is necessary to sail a 
ship; he was first and last the rover and 
the artist, with such a first-hand knowl- 
edge of men and things that he was habit- 
ually impatient with labels and pigeon- 
holes, with cheap theorizing and word 
debauchery. He stared life very much in 
the face, and distrusted those who don’t. 
Above all, he had the keen humor which 
spifflicates all class and catalogues, and 
all ideals and aspirations that are not 
grounded in the simplest springs of human 
nature. He laughed at the clichés of so- 
called civilization. His sense of humor, in- 
deed, was far greater than one might 
think from his work. He had an almost 
ferocious enjoyment of the absurd. Writ- 
ing seemed to dry or sardonize his sense of 
fun. “Borys” (his eldest son, then very 
small) “‘wants to know whether you are 
related to Jack the Giant-Killer—other- 
wise he is well.” Ina letter to my wife he 
thus describes the advent of his second 
son, who happened to be born in our 
house. “He arrived here to-day at 9:30 
A. M. in a modest and unassuming manner 
which struck me very favorably. His 
manner is quiet—somnolent, his eyes con- 
templative, his forehead noble, his stature 
short, his nose pug, his countenance ruddy 
and weather-beaten.” Referring to a 
little harmless carriage accident we had at 
Charing Cross, he writes: “I always feel 
that the bit of Strand in front of Charing 
Cross Station is about as near Eternity as 
any spot on earth.” But in conversation 
his sense of fun was much more vivid; it 
would leap up in the midst of gloom or 
worry, and take charge with a shout. 

Conrad had six country homes after his 
marriage, besides two temporary abodes. 
He wrote jestingly to my wife: ‘Houses 
are naturally rebellious and inimical to 
man.” And, perhaps, having lived so 
much on ships, he really had a feeling of 
that sort. He certainly grew tired of 
them after a time. 

I best remember Pent Farm—that 
little, very old, charming, if inconvenient, 
farmhouse, with its great barn beyond the 
yard, under the lee of the almost over- 
hanging Pent. It was a friendly dwelling 
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where you had to mind your head in con- 
nection with beams; and from whose 
windows you watched ducks and cats 
and lambs in the meadows beyond. He 
liked those quiet fields and that sheltering 
hill. Though he was not what we should 
call a “lover of nature” in the sense of one 
who spends long hours lost in the life of 
birds and flowers, of animals and trees, he 
could be vividly impressed by the charm 
and the variety of such things. He was 
fond, too, of Hudson’s books; and no lover 
of Hudson’s work is insensible to nature. 

In Conrad’s study at the Pent, we 
burned together many midnight candles, 
much tobacco. In that house was written 
some of the “Youth” volume, ‘Lord 
Jim,” most of the “Typhoon” volume, 
“Nostromo,” “The Mirror of the Sea,” 
“The Secret Agent,” and other of Con- 
rad’s best work. Save that “The Nigger 
of the Narcissus” and the story “ Youth” 
were written just before, at Stanford in 
Essex, the Pent may be said to syn- 
chronize with Conrad’s best period. Kent 
was undoubtedly the county of his adop- 
tion, and this was the first of his four 
Kentish homes. Many might suppose 
that Conrad would naturally settle by the 
sea. He never did. He had seen too 
much of it; like the sailor, who when he 
turns into his bunk takes care that no sea 
air shall come in, he lived always well in- 
land. The sea was no friend of one too 
familiar with its moods. He disliked 
being labelled a novelist of the sea. He 
wrote of the sea, as perhaps no one, not 
even Herman Melville, has written; but 
dominant in all his writing of the sea is 
the note of struggle and escape. His hero 
is not the sea, but man in conflict with 
that cruel and treacherous element. Ships 
he loved, but the sea—no. Not that he 
ever abused it, or talked of it with aver- 
sion; he accepted it as he accepted all the 
inscrutable remorselessness of Nature. It 
was man’s job to confront Nature with a 
loyal and steady heart—that was Con- 
rad’s creed, his contribution to the dig- 
nity of life. Is there a better? First and 
last he was interested in men, fascinated 
by the terrific spectacle of their struggles 
in a cosmos about which he had no illu- 
sions. He was sardonic, but he had none 
of the cynicism characteristic of small, 
cold-hearted beings. 
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He customarily labored in the morning, 
and often would sit long hours over a 
single page. In 1906, when he was stay- 
ing in our London house, he wrote to my 
wife: “I don’t know that I am writing 
much in the little wooden house”’ (out in 
the garden), “but I smoke there religi- 
ously for 314 hours every morning, with a 
sheet of paper before me and an American 
fountain pen in my hand. What more 
could be expected from a conscientious 
author, I can’t imagine.” 

In later years, when his enemy, gout, 
often attacked his writing hand, he was 
obliged to resort a good deal to dictation 
of first drafts. I cannot but believe that 
his work suffered from that necessity. 
But there were other and increasing 
handicaps—the war, which he felt keenly, 
and those constant bouts of ‘ill-health 
which dragged at his marvellous natural 
vitality. I think I never saw Conrad 
quite in repose. His-hands, his feet, his 
knees, his lips—sensitive, expressive, and 
ironical—something- was always in mo- 
tion, the dynamo never quite at rest 
within him. His mind was extraordi- 
narily active and his memory most reten- 
tive, so that-he stored with wonderful 
accuracy all the observations of his dark- 
brown eyes, that were so piercing and yet 
could: be so soft. He had the precious 
faculty of interest in detail. -To that we 
owe his pictures of scenes and life long 
past—their compelling verisimilitude, the 
intensely vivid’ variety of their composi- 
tion.‘ The storehouse of-his subconscious 
self was probably as interesting and com- 
prehensive a museum 4as any in the world? 
It is from the material in our subconscious 
minds that we create. Conrad’s eyes 
never ceased snapshotting; and the mil- 
lions of photographs they took were laid 
away by him to draw on. Besides, he was 
not hampered in his natural watchfulness 
by the preoccupation of an egoistic per- 
sonality. He was not an egoist; he had 
far too much curiosity and genuine inter- 
est in things and people to be that. I 
don’t mean to say that he had not an in- 
terest in himself and a belief in his own 
powers. His allusions to his work are gen- 
erally disparaging; but at heart he knew 
the value of his gifts; and he liked appre- 
ciation, especially from those (not many) 
in whose judgment he had faith. He re- 


ceived more praise, probably, than any 
other writer of our time; but he never suf- 
fered from that parvenu disease, swelled 
head; and “I,” “I,” “I,” played no part 
in his talk. 

People have speculated on the literary 
influences that for him were formative. 
Flaubert and Henry James have been 
cited as his spiritual fathers. It won’t 
do. Conrad was a most voracious reader, 
and he was trilingual. A Slav tempera- 
ment, a life of duty and adventure, vast 
varied reading, and the English language 
—those‘were the elements from which 
his highly iridividual work emerged. Not 
I, who have so often heard him speak of 
them, will deny-his admiration for Flau- 
bert, de - Maupassant, Turgenev, and 
Henry James: but one has only to read 
Conrad’s ‘first book, “ Almayer’s Folly,” 
to perceive ‘that he started out on a path 
of his own, with a method quite peculiar 
to Himself, involuted to a dangerous: de- 
gree, perhaps; and I can trace no definite 
influerice on him by any writer... He was 
as different from-Henry James as East 
from West. Both had a certain’ natural 
intricacy and a super-psychological ‘bent; 
but’ there ‘the ‘likeness stops. As for 
Flaibert—whom he read with constancy 
—that conscientious Frenchman and de- 
termined stylist could do nothing for Con- 
rad- except: give him pleasure. No one 
could-help Conrad. He had to subdue to 
the’purposes of his imagination a lan- 
guage that was not native to him; to work 
in a’ medium that’ was not the natural 
clothing of his’ -Polish~ temperament. 
There were no ‘guides to the desert that 
he crossed.’ I think perhaps he most 
delighted in the writings of Turgenev, 
but there is not the slightest evidence that 
he was influenced by him. He loved Tur- 
genev’s personality, and disliked Tol- 
stoi’s. The name Dostoievski was in the 
nature of a red rag tohim. Iam told that 
he once admitted that Dostoievski was 
“deep as the sea.”” Perhaps that was why 
he could not bear him, or possibly it was 
that Dostoievski was too imbued with 
Russian essence for Polish appetite. In 
any case, his riderless extremisms of- 
fended something deep in Conrad. 

I have spoken of his affection for Dick- 
ens. Trollope he liked. Thackeray I 
think not over much, though he had a 
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due regard for such creations as Major 
Pendennis. Meredith’s characters to him 
were “seven feet high,” and his style too 
inflated. He admired Hardy’s poetry. 
He always spoke with appreciation of 
Howells, especially of the admirable 
“Rise of Silas Lapham.” His affectionate 
admiration for Stephen Crane we know 
from his introduction to Thomas Beers’s 
biography of that gifted writer. Henry 
James in his middle period—the Henry 
James of “Daisy Miller,” “The Madonna 
of the Future,” “Greville Fane,” “The 
Real Thing,” “The Pension Beaurepas” 
—was precious to him. But of his feeling 
for that delicate master, for Anatole 
France, De Maupassant, Daudet, and 
Turgenev, he has written in his “ Notes on 
Life and Letters.” I remember he had a 
great liking for those two very different 
writers Balzac and Merimée. 

Of philosophy he had read a good deal, 
but on the whole spoke little. Schopen- 
hauer used to give him satisfaction twenty 
years and more ago, and he liked both 
the personality and the writings of Wil- 
liam James. 

I saw little of Conrad during the war. 
Of whom did one see much? He was 
caught in Poland at the opening of that 
business, and it was some months before 
he succeeded in getting home. Tall words 
such as ‘War to end War” left him, a 
Continental and a realist, appropriately 
cold. When it was over he wrote: “So I 
send these few lines to convey to you both 
all possible good wishes for unbroken felic- 
ity in your new home and many years of 
peace. At the same time I’ll confess that 
neither felicity nor peace inspire me with 
much confidence. There is an air of ‘the 
packed valise’ about these two divine 
but unfashionable figures. I suppose the 
North Pole would be the only place for 
them, where there is neither thought nor 
heat, where the very water is stable, and 
the democratic bawlings of the virtuous 
leaders of mankind die out into a frozen, 
unsympathetic silence.” Conrad had al- 
ways a great regard for men of action, for 
workmen who stuck to their last and did 
their own jobs well; he had a correspond- 
ing distrust of amateur omniscience and 
handy wiseacres; he curled his lip at 
political and journalistic protestation; 
cheap-jackery and clap-trap of all sorts 
Vor. LXXVII.—z2 
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drew from him a somewhat violently ex- 
pressed detestation. I suppose what he 
most despised in life was ill-educated 
theory, and what he most hated, blatancy 
and pretence. He smelled it coming 
round the corner and at once his bristles 
would rise. He was an extremely quick 
judge of aman. I remember a dinner con- 
voked by me, that he might meet a com- 
patriot of his own married to one who was 
not a compatriot. The instant dislike he 
took to that individual was so full of elec- 
tricity that we did not dine in comfort. 
The dislike was entirely merited. This 
quick instinct for character and types 
inimical to him was balanced by equally 
sure predilections, so that his friendships 
were always, or nearly always, lasting—I 
can think of only one exception. He il- 
lustrated vividly the profound truth that 
friendship is very much an affair of 
nerves, grounded in instinct rather than 
in reason or in circumstance, the outcome 
of a sort of deep affinity which prevents 
jarring. His Preface to the “Life of Ste- 
phen Crane” supplies all the evidence we 
need of Conrad’s instantaneous yet last- 
ing sympathy with certain people, and of 
his instant antipathy to others. It con- 
tains also the assurance that he “never 
kept a diary and never owned a note- 
book ”’—a statement which surprised no 
one who knew the resources of his memory 
and the brooding nature of his creative 
spirit. ‘‘Genius” has somewhere been de- 
fined as the power to make much out of 
little. In “Nostromo” Conrad made a 
continent out of a few casual sailors’ land- 
ings on the Central American coast 
twenty years before. In “The Secret 
Agent” he created an underworld out of 
probably as little actual experience. On 
the other hand, we have in “ The Nigger,” 
in “Youth” and “Heart of Darkness” 
the raw material of his own life trans- 
muted into the gold of fine art. People, 
and there are such, who think that writ- 
ers like Conrad, if there be any, can shake 
things from their sleeve, would be stag- 
gered if they could have watched the pain 
and stress of his writing life. In his last 
letter to me but one, February 1924, 
speaking of “‘The Rover,” he says: “I 
have wanted for a long time to do a sea- 
man’s ‘return’ (before my own depar- 
ture), and this seemed a possible peg to 
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hang it on. The reception was good— 
and so were the sales—but when the book 
came out I was too seedy to care. I had 
about ten weeks of pretty bad time. My 
recovery was swift, but my confidence 
has been badly shaken. However, I have 
begun to work a little—on my runaway 
novel. I call it ‘runaway’ because I’ve 
been after it for two years (‘The Rover’ 
is a mere interlude) without being able 
to overtake it. The end sedms as far as 
ever! It’s like a chase in a nightmare— 
weird and exhausting. Your news that 
you have finished a novel brings me a bit 
of comfort. So there are novels that 
can be finished—then why not mine? Of 
course I see ‘fiction’ advertised in the 
papers—heaps of it. But published an- 
nouncements seem to me mere phantasms. 
: I don’t believe in their reality.” 
There are dozens of such allusions to al- 
most despairing effort in his letters. He 
must, like all good workmen, have had 
his hours of compensation; but if ever a 
man worked in the sweat of spirit and 
body, it was Conrad. That is what makes 


his great achievement so inspiring. He 
hung on to his job through every kind 
of weather, mostly foul. He never 
shirked. In an age more and more me- 
chanical, more and more given to short 
cuts and the line of least resistance, the 
example of his life’s work shines out; its 
instinctive fidelity, his artist’s desire to 
make the best thing he could. Fidelity! 
Yes, that is the word which best sums up 
his life and work. 

The last time I saw Conrad—about a 
year ago—I wasn’t very well, and he 
came and sat in my bedroom, full of affec- 
tionate solicitude. It seems, still, hardly 
believable that I shall not see him again. 
His wife tells me that a sort of homing in- 
stinct was on him in the last months of 
his life, that he seemed sometimes to wish 
to drop everything and go back to Poland. 
Birth calling to Death—no more than 
that, perhaps, for he loved England, the 
home of his wandering, of his work, of his 
last long landfall. 

If to a man’s deserts is measured out the 
quality of his rest, Conrad shall sleep well. 





Kindly Silences 


BY FLORA SHUFELT RIVOLA 


Somé ay, when all the air about our hearts 
Is holy-awed and tender-keen with Spring, 

I know that you for me and I for you 

Will rend the veil that covers everything. 


No—it must be a riper time than Spring, 

Else that great day must know, as this, a lack; 
And when the veil of Silences is rent— 
Beloved—there will be no turning back. 


We, then, must look on life cleft to the core 


With eyes that, fearful, 


yet are unafraid; 


So we must bring to that great day of ours 
All wisdom that all other days have made. 


There must be courage that has stood harsh cold, 
Eyes that can lift against a summer glare, 

And Autumn ripeness ’gainst Spring’s tender buds; 
All these, beloved, and more need be there— 


When you for me and I for you shall lift— 
Oh, this, beloved, still’s the old, old dream, 
And dreams must end in waking; let me wrap 
You round with silence—robe without a seam. 
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Mesocracy in France 


THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 
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HRANCE and Amer- 
ica are sister republics 
and sister democra- 
cies.”” On the 4thand 
14th of July this ven- 
erable phrase is as full 
2] of unspeakable com- 
' fort as the blessed 
word Mesopotamia. In the sober re- 
mainder of the year it may sound a trifle 
—democratic. For democracy is Pro- 
teus. Napoleon, we are told in good 
earnest, was the archangel of democra- 
cy. Jefferson was a democrat. Lincoln 
was democracy incarnate. The unrecon- 
structed South is obstinately democratic. 
Tammany is a stronghold of democracy. 
Woodrow Wilson would make the world 
safe for democracy. George Clemenceau 
was a radical democrat before Woodrow 
Wilson was born. But Wilsonian democ- 
racy had better not go for a ride on the 
Tiger—Princeton, Tammany, or Clemen- 
ceau. And our heads begin to whirl. 

It was a keen disappointment for the 
friends of France in this country to dis- 
cover that France was democratic neither 
in thought nor in deeds. On the other 
hand, our enthusiasm for democracy, pure 
and undefined, struck our French friends 
as a token of political immaturity. Cle- 
menceau referred with something akin to 
affectionate sarcasm to “la noble candeur” 
—the holy simplicity—of President Wil- 
son. When it was agreed that the Great 
War was a crusade for democracy, France 
raised no objection; the French leaders 
might have repeated the words of the old 
English parliamentarian (Lord Melbourne, 
I believe): “It does not much matter what 
we say; but we must all say the same 
thing.” But when President Wilson 
practically promised Germany a free par- 
don if she would put on the white robe of 


















democracy, or when he sent his generous 
greeting to the first assembly of the Pan- 
Russian Soviet, France—political France 
—demurred. Clouds rear themselves in- 
to magnificent castles; but such visions 
should not interfere with the work to be 
done in a world of realities. And for the 
best-trained French intellects in our gen- 
eration, democracy is not a reality. 

It is hard to agree upon a definition of 
democracy. The government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people, will 
do as well as any. Translated into con- 
crete terms, this implies universal suffrage. 
Every widening of the franchise is a step 
toward democracy. Caste and property 
qualifications, race and sex disabilities 
have been swept away. There remains 
one stronghold of privilege, one survival 
of ancient arbitrary discriminations—age. 
Universal suffrage is at best adult suf- 
frage. A manifest injustice: for many a 
promising high-school student might cast 
a more intelligent vote than some of his 
elders. When babes in arms are taken to 
the polling booth, we shall have perfect 
democracy. As this hardly belongs to 
the realm of practical politics, we are com- 
pelled to tone down our high-sounding 
definition. Democracy never was, and 
never could be, the government of the 
people by all the people. Whether it has 
ever been a government for the whole 
people is a question which history cannot 
answer offhand with an exultant affirma- 
tive. Ideally, it is the government of the 
people by the best of the people. Prac- 
tically, it is the government of the people 
by alternating minorities of professional 
politicians, indorsed, with enthusiasm or 
with resignation, by a majority of quali- 
fied voters. It may be a bare majority, 
so bare as to be indecent. 

We take it for granted that the more 
progressive thought in a country must be 
also the more democratic. This is by no 
II 
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means invariably the case. The “ad- 
vanced” elements in Europe have repeat- 
edly turned their backs on democracy. 
The Jacobins at the time of the great 
Revolution, the Syndicalists in our own 
days, frankly proclaimed the right of a 
“conscious, or enlightened, minority” 
to lead the ignorant masses. Jacobinism, 
Syndicalism, and Bolshevism are words of 
ill repute. But the same problem pre- 
sented itself to moderate Republicans, 
with whom we are in full sympathy, and 
was settled in their minds in the same way: 
a more or less open denial of the demo- 
cratic dogma. ‘The crucial instance was 
this: in 1848, the sovereign People saw fit 
to elect Louis Napoleon President of the 
Republic, simply because he was a Bona- 
parte. When, four years later, he made 
himself Emperor, he could rightfully 
claim that he held his crown “by the 
grace of God and the will of the people” 
—assisted by a little bit of juggling. 
This placed the Republicans in a most 
painful quandary: the application of the 
democratic principle had led to what they 
thought the suicide of democracy. Victor 
Hugo had to admit that democracy might 
be deluded; in other terms, that you could 
fool the great majority of the people some 
of the time, and then fool them again with 
something else, and so ad infinitum. 
When you called upon the People to raise 
its god-inspired voice, you might get an 
answer from a totally different entity, the 
Rabble: 

“Oui, le Peuple est en haut, mais la 
Foule est en bas.” 

The chief distinction between the two 
is that the People votes for us and the 
Rabble against us. So the great demo- 
cratic poet came to the conclusion that 
votes should be weighed rather than 
counted; the enlightened Republicanism 
of the Parisian working men should mean 
more than the gregarious Bonapartism of 
the rural masses; la Ville-Lumiére, the 
Metropolis of Light, had a right to dictate 
to the rest of the country—a right which 
was asserted once more in March, 1871, 
during the tragic farce of the Commune. 

Another case of conflict between radi- 
calism and democracy in France is offered 
by the woman-suffrage question. In the- 
ory, the Radicals approve of it. In prac- 


tice they know—or they believe—that 
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French women are much more conserva- 
tive than the men, much more under the 
influence of the Catholic Church. If they 
were given the vote, radicalism would be 
“snowed under.” So democracy must 
be protected against itself. It is much 
wiser to sacrifice principles than men; for 
what would be the use of democratic prin- 
ciples if there were no democrats to apply 
them, or profit by them? The Radicals 
resigned themselves to their painful duty, 
and strangled suffrage on the altar of de- 
mocracy—a reasoning akin to that of 
Ugolino, who devoured his children so 
that they would not be fatherless. 

Before condemning those French demo- 
crats who are afraid of democracy, it 
would be well to remember that we, who 
proclaim the sanctity of the democratic 
dogma in politics, reject it contemptu- 
ously in all other domains. Democracy 
exists neither in art nor in science. A 
best-seller is not ipso facto a masterpiece, 
else Harold Bell Wright would be our 
Balzac. And it would be farcical to sub- 
mit Einstein’s theory—or Darwin’s, for 
that matter—to a popular referendum. 
In the economic world, many political 
democrats shudder at the thought of de- 
mocracy. It seems natural to intrust the 
fate of a huge concern like the city of New 
York, or the Union itself, to the decision 
of the multitude. But it is heretical to 
suggest the same form of government for 
a much more modest industrial or com- 
mercial concern. It is monstrous that a 
man should be chief executive of a nation 
by hereditary right; that a judge should 
openly purchase his seat on the bench and 
bequeath it to his son; that a captain 
should buy his company or a colonel his 
regiment. But we find it perfectly nor- 
mal that a captain of industry should pur- 
chase a new plant—thereby controlling 
more intimately than any politician the 
welfare of thousands; and that Captain 
Junior should step into his father’s shoes. 
If democracy be indeed absurd in art, sci- 
ence, commerce, and industry, it is hard 
to see why it should be held sacred in 
politics. 


II 
NOTHING would be more unjust, there- 


fore, than to condemn our friends un- 
heard, simply because their conception of 
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democracy is not absolutely co-extensive 
with ours. The French, for instance, are 
backward enough to appoint their judges 
instead of electing them; but our federal 
bench, likewise, is appointed, and we are 
not sure that it is inferior to the judiciaries 
of the different States. With all these 
preparations, I think I may safely discuss 
my main point: to wit, that the French 
Government is not a democracy. It uses 
a democratic vocabulary, and it affects 
the form of a Constitutional Monarchy 
of the English type. But it remains to- 
day, under M. Doumergue, what it was 
already under Louis-Philippe, Louis XIV, 
Louis XI, Philip the Fair: a government 
by permanent officials, recruited from the 
middle class and embodying the ideal of 
the middle class; a Bourgeois Bureau- 
cracy, in terms borrowed directly from 
the French; or, to use the word suggested 
by our best authority on South American 
affairs, Victor Andrés Belatinde, a “ mesoc- 
racy.” 

It is the tritest of paradoxes to say that 
the political machinery in France is of 
trifling importance: the three real powers 
are the Bureaucracy, the Press, and 
Money. Parliament might very well 
shut up shop, as it did in Spain; Presi- 
dents and Cabinet ministers might grow 
lettuce @ la Dioclétienne, or translate 
Horace in rural retreats; and France 
would miss nothing vital—only an excit- 
ing and expensive form of sport, more hu- 
mane ‘than bull-fights and more intellec- 
tual than baseball. The Bureaucracy 
would keep functioning, as it has func- 
tioned from time immemorial, under 
King, Emperor, or President: self-recruit- 
ing, honest on the whole, proud of its par- 
ticular branch of the service, fairly effi- 
cient, and wofully unprogressive. 

This is not a wild hypothesis: it is a 
plain statement of fact. France had at 
least half a dozen revolutions and coups 
d’état within less than a hundred years 
(1789-1871). Dynasties, flags, and ré- 
gimes passed away: the Bureaucracy nei- 
ther died nor surrendered. Not only 
did it preserve its traditional methods 
unshaken, but most of its personnel clung 
to their official armchairs with the same 
tenacity as the Vicar of Bray to his bene- 
fice. The same men received renewed in- 
vestiture from Bonaparte, Bourbon, Or- 
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leans, or Republic; the France they served 
—the France they were—had existed long 
before the political puppet that happened 
to strut in Paris for a season, and it would 
endure long after dynasties had gone to 
the scrap-heap. 

Take the management of foreign af- 
fairs: M. Philippe Berthelot, who retired 
(under a Chinese cloud) not so very long 
ago, had been the power behind the throne 
at the Quai d’Orsay under the nominal 
leadership of a dozen ministers. M. Jus- 
serand represented France at Washington 
for nearly twenty years, and he was con- 
tinuously in the diplomatic service for no 
less than forty-five. Such men are keep- 
ing up the traditions of Talleyrand, who 
served the Ancient Régime, the Revo- 
lution, Napoleon, the Restoration, and 
Louis-Philippe; and Talleyrand was but 
continuing Vergennes, de Lionne, and 
Richelieu. 

In home affairs, the Prefects of the 
Third Republic are the lineal descendants 
of the Prefects of Napoleon, who were Dut 
the Intendants of the old Monarchy un- 
der a more classical name. There is no 
more curious instance of the stability of 
the Bureaucrats, and of their independ- 
ence of political power. The Prefects are 
the heads of the ninety subdivisions of 
France known as Departments. They 
are the chief executives in their districts, 
as the representatives, not of the local 
population, but of the central govern- 
ment—somewhat in the same manner as 
the governors of colonial possessions. 
Appointed by the Home Office, or Minis- 
try of the Interior, they are supposed to 
be the instruments of the Cabinet in 
power, and to support its policies. They, 
at any rate, might be expected to be po- 
litical appointees and to follow the fate of 
their patrons. But such is not the case. 
Prefects remain at their posts under Mod- 
erates and under Radicals; they would 
still carry on under Napoleon IV, Philip 
VII, or a Soviet. All that a new govern- 
ment does is to shift them round a little. 
A Prefect who is persona grata with his 
Minister will be transferred toa pleasanter 
or more influential prefecture. One who 
has incurred disfavor will be sent to a 
sleepy little town, or to one in which local 
society still ostracizes government offi- 
cials, as in some of the Western provinces. 
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But he is not dismissed. He may even be 
kicked upward instead of out; or he may 
be put in cold storage in some well-paid 
sinecure. Except in a case of scandalous 
unworthiness—a case so rare as to be al- 
most unthinkable—a Prefect is as secure 
in the possession of his rank as a general 
in the regular army. Both may be un- 
suitably employed and in comparative 
disgrace, like a famous general under 
President Wilson, but both are sure of 
holding their title, and a job. 

There is a French proverb which ex- 
presses this invincible continuity of 
French life, whatever may be the frail and 
pretentious little craft that float upon 
its stream: “Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la 
méme chose.” 


III 


WE said that the Bureaucracy in 
France was self-perpetuating. There is 
no strict equivalent for our spoils system. 
In most branches there is an examination 
at the entrance of the career, and ap- 
pointments are made practically for life. 
It would be excessive to claim that politi- 
cal pull has no part in securing admission 
or promotion; but as Ministers come and 
go, while officials are permanent, it is 
hardly safe for a man to commit himself 
too completely to one political group. 
Then, the Bureaucrats have a strong 
esprit de corps; they resent, and attempt 
to thwart the intrusions of the politi- 
cians. 

All this would not be radically contrary 
to democracy, if the officials were re- 
cruited from all classes, and were them- 
selves free from class feeling. But such is 
not the case. Although there have been 
signs of change within the last twenty 
years—the growth, within the Bureau- 
cracy, of a proletariat permeated with 
syndicalist ideas—Officialdom is still the 
stronghold of the bourgeoisie. 

It was so from the beginning: for cen- 
turies the nobles had scorned the work of 
administration, reserving their activity 
for war and social pleasure. The kings, 
distrusting the nobility, did not encourage 
them to take part in the government 
either of provinces or of the realm as a 
whole. The masses were disqualified on 
account of their ignorance. So the hon- 


orific and profitable burden of adminis- 


tration fell upon the Third Estate: an in- 
telligent middle class, the most substan- 
tial, the most permanent element in 
French society; and this class is ruling 
to-day. 

The limits of the French bourgeoisie are 
real, and yet hard to define. Within our 
own lifetime the upward boundary has 
practically disappeared; the nobility sur- 
vives, but almost completely merged with 
the plutocracy (Jewish, American, and 
even French), and the plutocracy, in its 
turn, is nowhere separated from the bour- 
geoisie. Thus the word bourgeoisie, 
which used to denote exclusively the mid- 
dle class, is now extended by socialist 
writers to the capitalistic upper class. In 
this new parlance a duke, a rich merchant 
or manufacturer, and a high government 
official are all bourgeois. 

A caste system—a class is but a caste 
which has not yet solidified—could not 
endure without external marks of distinc- 
tion: conversely, when there are indelible 
physical differences between elements in 
the population, a caste system is bound 
to arise, as in the colonies of most Eu- 
ropean powers and in our own South. In 
France, the physical criterion is not racial; 
no one has ever been socially damned be- 
cause he had brown eyes and a high ce- 
phalic index. It is entirely a question of 
costume and personal habits. A bour- 
geois is a man with a white collar and un- 
calloused hands. He may bea struggling 
clerk or shop walker, much poorer than 
many peasants and mechanics. But as 
soon as he assumes the uniform of the 
ruling class, he also adopts its mentality. 
He is a bourgeois, with reverence for or- 
der, property, tradition, with contempt 
for men whose clothes are grimy, whose 
hands are horny, and whose speech is 
rude—a contempt which will not be less- 
ened, but intensified, if the objectionable 
person be of their own kin. Just as pa- 
triotism is most extreme on the border, 
class consciousness is most intense at the 
boundary between the bourgeoisie and the 
people. There is more democracy of 
manners among the descendants of the 
feudal aristocracy than among the men 
just risen from the abyss, who are in 
mortal fear of being dragged back into it. 
The son ashamed of his parents whose 
lifelong sacrifice has opened for him the 
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magic gate of the bourgeoisie—this sordid 
tragedy recurs daily throughout France. 
Once more the line of cleavage is not so 
much wealth as manual labor. To toil 
with one’s hands is still accounted ser- 
vile. 

Only from 1830 to 1848 did the bour- 
geoisie enjoy the full title as well as the 
substance of power. The king of its 
choice was but the first of the bourgeois; 
the masses were not enfranchised. Gov- 
ernment was but a police for the protec- 
tion of property, a fence erected round 
the Haves to keep out the Have Nots. 
If wealth be, as we are taught, the reward 
of foresight, thrift, industry, it deserves 
power. Only the richest taxpayers had a 
vote. Arégime of privilege? “Not any 
more,” Guizot would answer, “than the 
rule reserving teaching positions to men 
holding a degree. If you want power, 
qualify yourself for it: you are free to 
do so. Enrichissez-vous! Get rich!”—a 
piece of advice to which Guizot’s enemies 
have given a sinister twist, but which 
after all is sound enough. Never was 
there a better adaptation between the 
political and the economic doctrines of 
the country. France was managed like 
a great corporation, in which only share- 
holders could elect the directors. 

The régime had its faults: the worst was 
that France was bored. But there are 
many virtues in that solid, hard-working, 
educated, legalistic, patriotic bourgeoisie, 
of which M. Poincaré is the sturdy flower. 
(This is original: I do not think M. 
Poincaré has ever been called a flower be- 
fore.) Mesocracy is not mediocracy. 
At any rate, the middle class know what 
they want, because they already have it. 
Definiteness of purpose makes for effi- 
ciency. Rather be ruled by the middle 
class than by the muddle class. 

But manhood suffrage came in 1848. 
Enormous as it is compared with the an- 
cient privileged orders, the bourgeoisie 
remains a minority—certainly not twenty 
per cent of the population. How was it 
able to retain a practical monopoly of po- 
litical and administrative power? 

The first reason is the force of tradition. 
Conservative as we undoubtedly are in 
America, we have none the less, one and 
all, been uprooted from our native land, 
and have struck new roots in virgin soil. 
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It is hard for us to appreciate the age-long 
habit of subordination, if not always of 
respect, that the French Revolution has 
not been able to destroy. Then, al- 
though the bourgeoisie is efficiently 
walled in, although its gates are narrow 
and the path of approach is steep, still the 
gates swing open to the pushful, and the 
path is not impassable. Every man 
hopes, if he cannot become a bourgeois 
himself, at least to make his son a bour- 
geois. Albert Thierry, a workingman’s 
son, proclaimed as his motto: “Le refus 
de parvenir”—the refusal to leave his 
class; but he was unique, and he died 
young. Privileges and even abuses do 
not seem so intolerable when you nurse 
a reasonable expectation of profiting by 
them. The poor man on the road to 
wealth is already a plutocrat at heart. 
Hazing is submitted to by the finest 
young fellows, in spite of its degrading 
features, because they can anticipate the 
glorious day when they will be among the 
hazers and not among the hazed. 

Then the majority, the “lower classes,” 
the working classes, the “people” in the 
antidemocratic sense of the term, do not 
form a solid and conscious body. The 
peasants have different interests, and 
therefore different principles, from the in- 
dustrial workers. Although they too are 
socially ostracized by the bourgeoisie, 
they own their land, and they cast in their 
lot with the middle class as the defender 
of property. As France was until quite 
recently overwhelmingly rural, the alli- 
ance between the bourgeoisie and the 
peasantry against urban democracy would 
seem to be invincible. 

We can now understand how the bour- 
geoisie, with the help of the peasants, has 
been able to intrench itself in the one 
great governmental power in France, the 
Bureaucracy. The professions—includ- 
ing administrative careers—require a long 
and costly preparation. Now high school 
education in France is divided, on social 
lines, into two main branches: higher pri- 
mary, commercial, technical, on the one 
hand, which is given free to all who are 
fit for it; and secondary education proper, 
of greater duration, and for which fees are 
charged. The former is democratic, but 
does not lead to the professions. The stu- 
dent of a technical school will hardly ever 
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become an “engineer” in the French 
sense of the term; he will remain a fore- 
man. Secondary education alone, given 
in Lycées and Colléges, leads to the Bach- 
elor’s and Licenciate’s degrees, and to the 
graduate professional schools. No doubt 
a number of scholarships are offered to 
deserving sons of the people: the bour- 
geoisie has sense enough to aggregate to 
itself the best elements in the other 
classes. But these scholars are a mi- 
nority; they are placed in a bourgeois at- 
mosphere, they are taught bourgeois tra- 
ditions, and their desire is to break as 
completely as possible with their origins. 
One must draw the line somewhere, and 
the logical place is between one’s father 
and oneself. 

The fees and the long period of studies 
make secondary education almost pro- 
hibitive for the masses. Democratic self- 
support of the American type hardly ex- 
ists at all; and the very strict age limit set 
for entering the great professional schools 
makes it impossible for a young man to 
interrupt his studies, earn some money, 
and then resume his course. But another 
and still more effective protection is raised 
against an influx of democratic elements 
into the sacred preserves of the bour- 
geoisie: the professions, for the first few 
years, do not pay. Hardly any member 
of a legal profession, hardly any officer in 
the army or navy, hardly any man in the 
more promising branches of the civil or 
diplomatic services, can expect to live on 
his salary. Young men have to pass diffi- 
cult examinations and wait until they are 
thirty to secure a munificent pay of some 
four hundred dollars. 

The “marriage of convenience”’ is an- 
other factor of social stability. In an 
ancient country like France inherited 
wealth looms much larger than it does 
with us: opportunities for making new 
fortunes are fewer. So a “suitable 
match” is a recognized step in a young 
man’s career: it is prepared for more sed- 
ulously than a university degree. And 
the trust of inherited wealth, the bour- 
geoisie, controls the matrimonial market. 

Even in politics, the bourgeois is su- 
preme. It takes money to be elected, 
even by honest means, more money than 
the deputy will receive from the state in 
the four years of his term. It takes edu- 


cation—that classical, literary education 
which, as we have seen, the sons of the 
people have no fair chance of getting—to 
be successful in the bourgeois milieu of the 
Chamber. So the peasants, and even the 
social-democratic population of the cities, 
are represented by bourgeois doctors, 
lawyers, and professors, like Jaurés. But 
for one Jaurés who remained faithful to 
the class that had elected him, we find 
dozens of men who naturally reverted to, 
or veered toward, the upper class which 
held the good things of this world and 
was willing to welcome them. Thus 
Messrs. Viviani, Briand, Millerand began 
their political careers as socialists and 
representatives of workingmen’s districts. 
And we know how completely they have 
been purged of their youthful errors. 


IV 


Tue problem therefore is not: How does 
the French bourgeoisie manage to keep 
democracy down ?—but How, under such 
unfavorable circumstances, did French 
democracy manage to assert itself at all, 
to be a power in the land and in the world ? 

First of all, immediately before and im- 
mediately after the great Revolution, the 
bourgeoisie had to fight against the priv- 
ileges of the nobility, and in that fight, it 
was compelled to invoke democratic prin- 
ciples and the support of the people. 
When the fight was securely won, the 
bourgeoisie turned round—some as early 
as 1794, some in 1830, more in 1848. 
But they could not undo all the mischief 
they had done: they could not frankly 
combat the democracy to which they had 
been rendering lip service. The long 
struggle between Voltairian free thought 
and the Catholic Church had the effect of 
splitting the bourgeoisie into two fac- 
tions, the more progressive of which had 
to strike an alliance with the democratic 
elements. It was the issue of clericalism 
vs. anticlericalism alone that kept many 
bourgeois on the liberal side. Without it, 
we should never have seen such a typical 
conservative bourgeois as Waldeck-Rous- 
seau heading a Ministry of Republican 
Defense with the sympathy of the social- 
ists. Anticlericalism is the stock in trade 
of the bourgeois radicals, their sole raison 
@’éire. Hence the fierceness with which 
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they are whipping that poor dead horse at 
the present day. 

But another factor has worked in favor 
of democracy, and counterbalanced to 
some extent the overwhelming superiority 
of the bourgeois-peasant alliance: the 
democrats occupied strategic positions, 
the great cities, particularly Paris. The 
working people of Paris were better edu- 
cated, could come and act together more 
rapidly, than the peasants and even the 
provincial bourgeoisie. Over the purely 
Parisian bourgeoisie they had the superi- 
ority of numbers. They were strength- 
ened by many deserters from the upper 
class, who came to the people either out 
of idealism or for less worthy rea- 
sons. Thanks to the centralization for 
which the Ancient Régime was striving, 
which was perfected by Napoleon, an or- 
der from Paris would at first be blindly 
followed by provincial France. This is 
the secret of the jerky course of French 
history from 1789 to 1871. Repeatedly, 
the radical elements congregated in Paris, 
supported by the Parisian populace, 
would make a sudden bid for power, and 
take a bold step toward democracy. The 
provinces would remain passive for a 
while, then slowly, irresistibly, the perma- 
nent superiority of the bourgeois-peasant 
alliance would make itself felt. In 1830, 
1848, 1871, conservative France “came 
back,” and with increasing rapidity and 
violence. It may be said that in the 
Commune insurrection of 1871 demo- 
cratic Paris finally lost the fight. Since 
that date a Parisian revolution out of 
keeping with the temper of the vast con- 
servative classes has become almost un- 
thinkable. Paris has been tamed at last. 
In 1789 the bourgeoisie got what they 
wanted—the suppression of all privileges 
except their own; the peasantry secured 
what they were craving for—a clear title 
to the land they had tilled for centuries. 
So both are now in agreement to keep 
things as they are, and against their com- 
bined strength the industrial workers are 
powerless, 
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And such an order of things is not to be 
despised. France, on the whole, is de- 
cently governed and quietly prosperous. 
The members of the French Parliament 
are rather better educated than our aver- 
age Congressman, and they are more 
brilliant than the average British M. P. 


They are honest, as deputies go. They 
are probably less under the thumb of big 
business than the very gentlemanly mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. Scan- 
dals like the Marconi affair, which were 
politely hushed at Westminster, would 
have been pitilessly thrashed out at the 
Palais Bourbon. The French constitu- 
tion has no damning fault. It does not 
prevent France from getting the govern- 
ment she deserves—no better, no worse. 
Once more, the substance of power is not 
there: it is in the bureaucracy, in the plu- 
tocracy, and in the press, those three 
powers that a modern Montesquieu 
should study rather than the old-fash- 
ioned executive, legislative, and judiciary. 
Give the women a vote; decentralize; 
create a genuine system of proportional 
representation; give ministers a safer and 
longer tenure of office; have the President 
elected by an independent college, or by 
the whole people: all these reforms may be 
desirable. But, even though all were 
achieved, you would repeat: “Plus ¢a 
change, plus c’est la méme chose.” On 
the contrary, without any political change 
at all, a peaceful revolution may take 
place. With her newly conquered mines, 
with the development of water-power, 
with the resources of her colonial empire, 
France may evolve from a_bourgeois- 
peasant republic to a republic of indus- 
trial workers; then new problems will 
arise, a new temper, and new methods. 
If such be the case, Parliament will have 
no choice but to register, clumsily and a 
little late, the inevitable trend of national 
life. And our successors may regret, like 
a vanished Arcadia, the France of Royer- 
Collard, Casimir-Périer, Guizot, Thiers, 
Ferry, Waldeck-Rousseau, and Raymond 
Poincaré. 














How to Be III 


BY HARRISON RHODES 





Vin} =4 O fall ill is all too easy, 
and since no philoso- 


pher of any age has 
i maintained that illness 
is a pleasure—possibly 
none even that it is a 
good—no discussion 
shall take place here of 
how one may become sick. And here a 
word of explanation may be interjected. 
To an active and pleasant American ele- 
vator boy who had inquired after the au- 
thor’s well-being, the answer had been 
made that he had been ill. “Sick you 
mean ?” the boy replied, and the reproof 
wasjust. “Sick” isexactly whatis meant, 
and sick and ill are here to be used inter- 
changeably, as they should be in any arti- 
cle in the American language, and if the 
wretched creature who is an invalid is also 
freely called a sick man, every one will 
understand. 

“How to be ill” will seem to many a 
serious and depressing subject, and it 
cannot be denied that solemn thoughts 
must come to every one who even for a 
moment clings on the brink of the abyss 
which is illuminated by the lambent fires 
of hell and by the radiance of the Pearly 
Gates. Death has forever inspired and 
will continue to inspire the greatest 
things which men can write. But it has 
not inspired this article. Indeed its sick 
men are not to die but to live on and to 
learn, if they can, to practise that reasoned 
and beautiful invalidism which is one of 
the most graceful of the home arts. 

These suggestions are written by an ex- 
pert invalid, at least by one of three years’ 
standing, and if there are any readers who 
believe there should be a literary lethal 
chamber to which authors should be led 
the moment they fall ill, such are quite 
welcome to their opinion. It is possible 
that this writer may not have learned all 
the refinements of his métier of sick man; 
but he can at least pretend to great inter- 
est in the subject, and to no inconsiderable 
knowledge. To hear of a fellow-victim is 
18 











at once to want to know him, in rare cases 
even to aid him, and this, it is to be sup- 
posed, is one of the results of that soften- 
ing of the heart which, we are so often 
told, comes with suffering. It means, at 
any rate, that an interchange of trade se- 
crets has taken place which must make 
the invalid speak with wider knowledge 
of the class of sick men. 

First, we should discourse of the plea- 
sures, if there are any, of being attacked 
by disease or decay. It is conceivable 
that very often the Tired Business Man 
(who is here used as typical of any Ameri- 
can, male or female), that this overworked 
and hunted creature may at the outset, 
under the sharp impact of a strange blow, 
even feel real relief at the surrender of re- 
sponsibility, at saying in his heart to the 
doctor and his various nurses, professional 
and amateur, that he is done with the 
“carcass” that he is and that he turns it 
over to them, to bring it back to life or to 
let it sink into forgetfulness, if they like. 
This for many may represent the first 
freedom from care known since growing 
up. But it can only be indulged in as a 
pleasure when one is mentally under the 
spell of the great American Get-Well sys- 
tem and can believe implicitly that all is 
well and safe so long as one has a good 
doctor and a good trained nurse. Later 
one may gradually come to doubt whether 
there is such a thing as a good doctor or a 
really trained nurse. But for the time 
being here is safety. 

It may gradually be borne in upon the 
sick man’s mind that this perfectly func- 
tioning American system is not primarily 
meant for him, but for others. The idea 
of caring for him is not altogether his 
safety, but that of those around him—the 
peace and security of sorrowing hearts, 
watching his bedside, which otherwise 
would find great difficulty in attending to 
business or doing their Christmas shop- 
ping. An invalid must never forget to 
think of the happiness of others. The 
whole body of doctors, although it owes 
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its very existence to the presence in the 
world of illness, is enormously invigorated 
by there being a body of beings abjectly 
dependent on them and trusting in them. 
As for the profession of nursing, enough 
can never be said for the suffering human 
beings who have created the need for 
these fine, independent, hard, self-sup- 
porting women, who help to heal us at so 
much per day. Even sick folk must try 
to be reasonable and to understand why 
a good season for the nurse means one in 
which there are many pneumonia cases 
which, although they mean hard work, 
mean also quick and decisive results for 
better or for worse. The activities of 
both doctors and nurses are on the whole 
benign, and the ten per cent commission 
which until lately undertakers used to pay 
nurses, has gone out almost everywhere 
over the country. 

To attack doctors and nurses is a favor- 
ite relaxation of the invalid mind, but it 
should be remembered that both classes 
have a monstrous tale to tell of the irri- 
tability and lack of decent consideration 
on our part; and that it is as well to re- 
mind ourselves occasionally that even a 
sick man may still bea gentleman. With 
all the irritability which is often felt at 
both doctors and nurses one can also have 
moments of being justifiably glad that the 
whole thing can be upon a basis of pay- 
ment. 

A well-known man of letters was once 
heard threatening never again to go to his 
dentist, because this practitioner had had 
“the impertinence” to charge him less 
than the rich who “brought their fangs” 
to be filled with gold. The author was, 
however, so many may think, merely re- 
ceiving one of the just prerequisites of 
fame, and many physicians, we know, feel 
strongly that they would be glad to be 
“socialized,” that is, to be paid a living 
wage by the government for serving alike 
rich and poor. Invalids will sympathize 
often with such doctors; for there comes a 
time when it seems to a sick man just a 
little ill-bred to be too much interested in 
oneself, and when, in consequence, he is 
glad to feel under no obligation to doctor 
or nurse which cannot be discharged on a 
financial basis, as it so often only too evi- 
dently can. It seems to do away with 
sentimentality. Doctors, it must also be 
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remembered, live nowadays in a not 
wholly friendly world. There are so 
many new cults which profess to make 
well in other than material ways that the 
physician must feel that, the moment his 
back is turned, some one will “ jump out ” 
at his charge and attack the whole science 
of medicine. The sick man can possibly 
well afford to be sorry for his doctor. 

The ill know, better than any one, how 
distressing it can be, and how really 
sapping of courage, to have too many 
people sorry for them. At these mo- 
ments the invalid can never be too grate- 
ful for the so neatly invented and so im- 
personal name by which he is known—the 
patient! Since at least the eighteenth 
century we impatients have been called 
patients, and the word has emphasized 
the cool aloofness in which we are placed, 
so that there may be no sentimentalizing 
over us. One can even learn to feel a cer- 
tain pride of race in those of us so pros- 
trate as to be carried to and fro; we are 
what are technically known to trained 
nurses as “‘stretcher-patients.” 

A well-known arthritic says with a cer- 
tain bitter air of pleasure that he has given 
incredible comfort to many of his fellow- 
sufferers from the same disease by being 
absolutely the worst case on record, so 
much worse even than any one of them is. 
After all, the lesson which sickness should 
teach is the old one, not to think of 
ourselves too much, but to live for the 
good of others. Females in good health 
particularly are notoriously made of a 
softer and more lovely character by the 
suffering of men under their control, made 
to glow too with a new color and strength. 
The demand upon their responsibility 
brings self-respect; and pity, inspired by 
those of the once stronger sex, makes 
their bloom softer. It cannot be too 
strongly said that if all women would only 
keep patients as pets, their own sweetness 
and beauty would be increased manifold. 
It has become the writer’s custom of late 
to advise all working women with whom 
he comes in contact, such as chamber- 
maids, laundresses, and so forth, never to 
marry unless they can get invalids as hus- 
bands. The almost universal fear seems 
to be that a sick man would not be able 
to earn “good money”; but when the eco- 
nomic independence of woman has finally 
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come, one may surely hope for a time 
when rich women will all crave and secure 
the luxury of patient-husbands. 

There is no wish here to make sport of 
the sympathy and the practical kindness 
which women, and indeed almost all the 
laity or non-sick, feel for us. The over- 
sensitive invalid would only laugh at it 
that he might not cry. It is good for him 
neither that others should pity him too 
much nor that he should be too sorry for 
himself; so here indeed the slogan prob- 
ably should be “a rough regime for the 
patient.” Yet in simple justice it should 
be said that, oftener than not, people do 
not know how to show pity for the ill be- 
cause they do not quite understand how 
they—the sick men—feel. And it is 
hoped that through the advice to the ill 
and the bullying of them which shall here 
be indulged in, something may be seen of 
what it is like to be an invalid and to be 
forced to come to terms with life in quite 
a new way. Sick folk are really not the 
most fortunate or happiest in the world, 
nor are they so cross-grained and cantan- 
kerous a race as they must often seem. 
A plea may be made for even them. 

Their poor little attempts to do some- 
thing for themselves are not all the prod- 
uct of a proud desire to be independent 
and to scorn help. They may merely 
come from a wish, as it were, to hide their 
weakness and not to obtrude it indecently 
upon others. The sick man’s desire to 
put on his own shirt and his trembling at- 
tempt to raise the spoon containing his 
cereal food to his own lips may mean a 
rather pathetic gallantry, a perhaps des- 
picably bad try at waving his own banner 
in the breeze. But as invalid to invalids, 
one must tell them a few truths. There 
are many who almost envy us the life we 
lead. 

Most of us have at some time in our 
lives longed for the quiet life, for repose, 
the reading of good books, peaceful talk 
with friends and freedom from responsi- 
bility. Now, quite against our will, much 
of this comes to us sick men. We should 
at least enjoy these things. The business 
man and many others will say at once that 
to be free from care means merely to be 
living in want. But want so often only 


means that you really must cut your coat 
according to your cloth; and once you are 


accustomed to such tailoring, so little 
known in America, you may find yourself 
not envying your spendthrift neighbors. 
To discover suddenly that your income is 
limited and yet is perforce sufficient, is 
really as relieving as to have come into a 
fortune, if to come into money would be 
calming. And if you ought to have more 
money, in a way it is a comfort to know 
that you, at least, can do nothing about 
it. Perhaps you now realize that you are 
married, and that to a spouse and to chil- 
dren you must hand over the charge of 
supporting you. It may also be that they 
like it and that you are really giving them 
a chance for self-development. Writing 
quite seriously, it is a beautiful and 
blessed thing that every responsibility 
given up, every effort abandoned, in 
short, every renunciation made, merely 
brings us what seems wealth and freedom, 
and gives a greater chance for wisdom to 
all those around our sick-beds. 

Even the regimen of the invalid, with 
all its prohibitions and limitations, may 
have its own charm. In our dreams of 
the quiet life most of us have probably 
imagined bread, green vegetables (no 
spinach need apply), fruit, and a cup of 
cool water from the spring, all possibly 
taken from 7 marble table on a terrace 
with a view of the Grecian sea. While 
well, we have decided that ideally “ better 
a dinner of herbs—where love is—than 
the stalled ox,” etc.; and if in health a 
man can be so sensible, why should not 
some of his wisdom last into illness? 

Pain is the great evil of illness. And it 
is admitted that the invalids spoken of 
here are those whose sufferings are fairly 
mild (as is so often true). Acute and al- 
most intolerable torment is a matter be- 
tween the sick man and his God. The 
probiem is as old and as puzzling as that 
of the existence of evil. About all that 
can be said is that it is to be presumed 
that most who are ill prefer living in pain 
to dying, and have in the secret dark re- 
cesses of their souls struck the balance 
somehow. To write of all this too freely 
would be presumptuous and indecent. It 
is very usual with invalids to question 
whether their life is worth living and to 
conclude that it is not. This is presum- 
ably mostly rubbish, for, to put it quite 
brutally, it is always open to them to die, 
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except to the rare few who are truly de- 
terred from any lack of care of themselves 
by religious motives. It is also common 
to hear that so many others would suffer 
by his absence that it is the duty of a pa- 
tient to live. This may sometimes be 
true, but the wise sick man has a right to 
be sceptical. In any case, the truth is 
that most invalids do not try to live on 
for others but for themselves, and that 
it is perhaps rather a pity to talk non- 
sense. 

Of comparatively minor matters the in- 
valid is apt to complain. And such irri- 
tation is largely the result of his condition 
—is pathological, in short. It is so known 
and partly excused by most people. But 
because the invalid also has this knowl- 
edge he need not excuse himself and give 
free rein to his talent for lamentation. 

The conditions of his life are naturally 
all changed and by comparison with the 
wild, free corsair sort of fellow of his well 
days he seems to have become a tame do- 
mestic animal. He is behind the scenes 
of the home; in particular has he been re- 
moved to the women’s quarters. He ex- 
periences all the small niggling care which 
comes to that sex (may it make him kind- 
lier and more understanding if he ever 
gets well). Perhaps, for exar le, he may 
have read in articles in the Sunday papers 
how household economy dictates that 
every left-over bit of food should be 
tricked out in some new way and served 
again; he may remark acidly, as he detects 
the camouflaged old dishes, that every 
housewife, if she can, “‘should keep a pig 
as a scavenger.” This only reinforces 
the view that every house should have 
a pet patient in it, if only to eat up the 
scraps. 

Very few well persons order their lives 
by any scheme, but are rather the prey 
of impulse. It can therefore be scarcely 
expected that many invalids will plan 
their existence. Yet it is hoped to make 
here some slight contributions to a philos- 
ophy which may aid them to doso. Sick 
folk should think sufficiently about their 
illness and take a reasonable amount of 
advice, but not too much. There is an 
old story in the rural districts of an in- 
valid who tried conscientiously to follow 
everybody’s advice and was soon reduced 
to a diet of chewing gum and cistern 
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water. Does not some such regimen 
seem to threaten us all? Do not take all 
the medicines, patent or otherwise, which 
are offered you, either freshly bought for 
you or no longer needed by others and 
about to be thrown away. There is such 
a thing as making yourself a mere drug or 
patent-medicine scavenger, as do so many 
penurious folk. Beyond observing the 
ordinary precautions as to his health, the 
invalid should spend his energy and his in- 
ventiveness making his life a succession 
of little festivals. How wise lately was 
France when she made camomile tea the 
momentary vogue instead of the infusion 
of the Chinese (or more often Indian) 
herb! And how profoundly, if uncon- 
sciously, sagacious was the young lady in 
the eighteenth-century English novel who 
found the waters of Bristol Spa, which she 
was ordered to drink, so “agreeably 
mawkish”! If a thing must be mawkish 
let us think that it is agreeably so. Ver- 
bum sap. A word to the wise sick man 
should be sufficient. He will in any case 
have ample time left for thought and 
meditation. 

The sick man is in an excellent position 
for taking stock of what he possesses and 
planning to extract the most and the best 
from it. His most frequent complaint, in 
secrecy to himself, is that other people do 
not seem to realize that his illness is the 
most important thing in the world. They 
do not, for the excellent reason that it is 
not; not at all because they are hard- 
hearted, unsympathetic, or forgetful. A 
young invalid beginning his career as sick 
man should at the outset try to realize a 
little of his unimportance even in his own 
little world. People do not watch us so 
closely as we think. If you are a cripple 
you may hobble along without fear. 
Even the roughest and least gentle often 
show amazing tact. 

Invalids sometimes complain of the too 
boisterous and hearty good-will of those 
around. To hope that they see the sick 
man in “rude health” is the common wish 
of the unthinking, which tempts a patient 
to prove that ill-health can really be the 
rudest. And there is also the cloying 
optimism which many feel should be dis- 
played before us, an optimism which 
would assure a man with one foot in the 
tomb that he radiates well-being. 
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If the invalid wishes his old friends to 
love him he must make them do so. 
Memories only of how agreeable he once 
was will not keep his grave green, if one 
may be permitted that expression. How 
agreeable he is now is the question. And 
this discipline is excellent for the patient 
if he is a fair-minded person and encour- 
ages him to his best efforts. 

If he discovers that a certain lady liked 
him in the past because he was an agree- 
able dinner guest or a good dancer, why 
should he complain when now that he is 
no longer either she does not seek him 
out? There is a great deal of loose and 
illogical talk always going on about being 
liked for ourselves alone. But what our- 
selves? Possibly many people never saw 
any but the dining and dancing selves, 
which no longer exist. And whose fault 
is this, pray? Not theirs certainly. Let 
the average invalid be only too glad if he 
can be liked at all for amy reason. 

Many things are done for the invalid 
which would never be done for him if he 
were well. Not only do people bring him 
insipid dishes allowed by his doctor but 
rich ones forbidden by the same author- 
ity. They pay him a deference rare in 
the modern world. They occasionally 
listen to what he is saying. They com- 
monly give him the best chair in the 
room, and so forth. All this, of course, is 
not worth being ill for; but perhaps it has 


never happened before, perhaps will never 
happen again. The patient had better 
take it when he can get it and ask no 
questions. Deference often does not 
beckon to a man twice. Many a family 
man who has never eaten the breast of 
chicken had better do so the first time it is 
offered him, even if he is flat on his back. 
And it is always to be remembered that 
the best chair in the room is the best chair. 

Why are invalids so often cheerful? 
Not because they like being ill, nor be- 
cause their characters and dispositions are 
so much better than the equipment of 
others. There is a natural wish in hu- 
manity to make the best of a bad bargain. 
And there is, as has been tried to point out 
here, a silver lining to every illness. Let 
no sick man be in too great a hurry either 
to die or to get well. Much comfort 
which he now enjoys will never come 
again. And it may be that new human 
relationships, made during suffering, have 
had a perfume that still lingers. Some 
memories of kindnesses given and re- 
ceived may perhaps throw a rosy light 
over the sick-bed or the wheeled chair 
where the invalid sat in the sun. 

The wish to recover is, of course, nat- 
ural and justifiable. And some people do 
get well. But the invalid will lose many 
privileges as he goes back into the world. 
He should beware, he may only find him- 
self a king in exile! 





Old Farm 


BY JOHN V. 


THE empty house yawns gloomily 
Up at the empty, cloudless sky; 
The scorching August sun-rays beat 
On a dull wilderness of heat. 


The pump is crumbling, red with rust; 
The door is silver-white with dust. 

No hay-ricks, joggling homeward, pass; 
A chipmunk scuttles through the grass. 


A. WEAVER 


The burdock and the ragweed keep 
Corners where roses used to sleep. 
The crazy windows leer and stare 
At ragged trees that once were fair. 


And still, beneath that empty sky 

It stands in changeless dignity. 

Few things I know are quite as grave 
As any house—or quite as brave. 
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IttustTRATIONS By C. LERoy BALDRIDGE 





grouped, have a multi- 
tude of meanings. 
Coming from a ship at 
sea they are a signal of 
distress and a plea for 
help; used in common 
speech they apply to 
subjects which have become distasteful 
through repetition. But to John Good- 
win those letters described the hellish in- 
vention of some especially adept fiend. 

Draw a wavering line from Verdun 
through Chateau-Thierry, and in that 
area south of that line, from Toul to Mar- 
seilles, you will have Goodwin’s S O S. 
It was a maze of training camps where 
men were taught to load a rifle; ware- 
houses of food, clothing, and ammu- 
nition, general and sectional headquar- 
ters, military police, and hospitals—the 
service of supplies. And all of it filled 
Goodwin with a sharp disgust. 

He would have said, as he lay in one of 
a row of white iron beds and glared at the 
swarthy hospital apprentice who was try- 
ing to bluster a wounded man into taking 
hold of a broom, that he had always hated 
the S OS, hated it instinctively from the 
moment he had heard of it. But this 
would not have been true. There had 
been a time, from March to June, when 
the service of supplies seemed a desirable 
place to be. Unexplored, it was greatly 
preferable to standing in a muddy trench 
four hours out of every eight, sleeping in a 
watery dugout, and eating canned toma- 
toes and corned beef. I: aad made Good- 
win anxious for a minor wound which 
would take him to a bed with sheets and 
dry blankets, where his food would be 
cooked and served on a plate, and toward 
the middle of June, as he crouched in a 
shell hole, to the left of Vaux, his desire 
was fulfilled by the German artillery. 
One moment he heard a softly whirring 











noise, an explosion, and then through a 
cloud of thick, pungent gas he had rolled 
from his shelter, choking and gasping. 

There was this to be admitted in favor 
of the S O S: at the evacuation hospital 
Goodwin had been given a bath and a 
clean suit of pajamas. And on the hospi- 
tal train the Red Cross had given him a 
bar of chocolate. Other than that, noth- 
ing was to its credit. He had been made 
to stand in line for his food, his unlaced 
shoes sinking in the mud, a blanket 
thrown over his shoulders. He was told 
to make his own bed. The hospital at- 
tendants were bullies and thieves, the 
nurses were inattentive to the privates, 
and the doctors could have been less slip- 
shod in their treatment of the patients. 

“All right, soldier. Snap out of it. Al- 
most time for inspection.” 

Goodwin looked up, prepared to scowl, 
to curse, if necessary. But it was Haw- 
thorne, so he asked with interest: “Got a 
cigarette?” 

“Sure, I got a cartoon, but what good 
does that do? Yuh can’t smoke in here.” 
Hawthorne thrust his big brown hand in 
his jacket pocket and exhibited a package 
of cigarettes. 

“Lord,” Goodwin sighed. “But I wish 
I had my clothes.” 

“Git ’em,” said Hawthorne with suc- 
cinctness. “Git ’em.” 

Goodwin sat up, interested. “’Y gosh, 
I believe I will.” 

“Go ahead,” encouraged Hawthorne. 
“An’ we'll beat it outa here.” 

“Gosh 

“Attention!” The hospital apprentice 
in charge of the ward shouted warning of 
the inspector’s approach. A row of heads 
on either side of the room looked sharply 
toward the door; the patients in uniform 
stood stiffly by the foot of their beds, ner- 
vously smoothing out the wrinkles in the 
counterpane, and the medical officer, with 
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a nurse and a sergeant following his bul- 
bous hips, marched sternly into the room. 

Goodwin, lying with his feet together 
and his hands flat at his sides, wondered 
whether Hawthorne would go, or whether 
he had spoken lightly. A trip alone 
through the network of the S O S, with its 
military police and its railroad-transpor- 
tation officers, would be disagreeable, but 
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“Carry on,” called the hospital appren- 
tice as the inspecting officer left the ward. 
The bodies relaxed, turning to one an- 
other to rid themselves of pent-up speech. 
Hawthorne approached, pushing his un- 
loved overseas cap to one side of his head. 

“D’ja git it?” 

Goodwin showed him the slip of paper. 

“Come on, then. We'll see what we kin 
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. a minor wound which would take him to a bed with sheets and dry blankets.—Page 23. 


with Hawthorne to accompany him he 
could have “a hell of a lot of fun.” And 
Hawthorne, even from the little he knew 
of him, was not the sort of person to say 
what he didn’t mean. The inspecting 
doctor was approaching and he had to de- 
cide quickly. 

“Sir, can I get my clothes?” He tried 
to work his features into an expression of 
health, eagerness, of a burning desire to 
fight in a holy cause. 

The hips, wedged in between the two 
beds, wedged out again, and from the wide 
aisle the sergeant wrote out a requisition 
and handed it to Goodwin, leaving him to 
wait, restlessly, until the undignified for- 
mality was finished for the day. 


talk outa the quartermaster. You wanta 
take everything you can lay your hands 
on.” 

“Do you mean it, sure enough to go 
back to the outfit?” 

“Mean it? Hell, yes, soldier. Jist 
watch me.” And with this assurance 
they walked out of the ward to the com- 
missary, indistinguishable from the other 
buildings in its sallow complexion, its 
tarred roof, its eight little windows cut in 
the side, and the setting of drab mud 
where neither trees nor grass could be 
seen. Only officers, nurses, and impor- 
tant-looking non-coms of the medical 
corps strolled in twos and threes, plan- 
ning dances at the hideous Y. M. C. A. or 




















. as he crouched in a shell hole . 


reminiscing over reckless supper-parties in 
the near-by town. 

Inside the quartermaster building a be- 
spectacled youth and a red-faced corporal 
stood behind a rough plank counter on 
which were articles of clothing. Goodwin 
handed the paper to the corporal, who 
passed it to the youth with spectacles. 

“Size blouse ya wear?” asked the 
corporal. 

Goodwin knew; he wasn’t to be trick- 
ed into accepting ill-fitting garments. 
“Blouse, thirty-eight; underclothes, thir- 
ty-six; hat, seven and a quarter 

“Matter a damn about that, buddy. I 
asked ya what size blouse you wore.” 

“T wouldn’t let him call me buddy,” 
Hawthorne seriously advised Goodwin. 
“T’d tell ’im the story of the apple and 
the——”’ 

“Hey, let them pants alone,” admon- 
ished the youth to Hawthorne, who was 
examining the stack of breeches on the 
counter. But Hawthorne imperturbably 
Vor. LXXVII.—3 
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continued: “Git a good pair while you’re 
at it, soldier. Here—’’ He drew a pair 
of whip-cord breeches from the pile and 
handed them to Goodwin. “Regular 
officer’s britches, and they’re jist your 
size. Now we'll pick out a blouse.” 

Half an hour later the pair walked out 
of the building, enjoying the luxury of 
cigarettes. “How do I look?” asked 
Goodwin. 

“Well, the hat’s ridin’ a little high an’ 
the britches look like they was full of 
bricks, but the coat an’ leggin’s fit you 
fine.””’ Hawthorne regarded him closely. 
“Pull up the britches and tear the band 
outa your hat an’ you'll look like a Jiga- 
dier Brindle.” 

Goodwin unbuttoned his new blouse 
and pulled at his breeches until there was 
an unbroken line between the end of his 
spiral puttees and his hips. “Guess I'll 
throw away that rain-coat,” he said, tear- 
ing out his hatband. 

Hawthorne took the rain-coat from him, 
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drawing off in an attitude of surprise. 
“Soldier, you actually pain me. Why, 
that there rain-coat’s good for forty francs 
any place in this country.” 

“You mean sell it?” asked Goodwin. 

“Sell it? Not if we seen some pore ol’ 
woman with ten orphans standin’ out in 
the rain without anything to eat an’ no 
place to go. No, we’d give it away then. 
But if we don’t see this ol’ woman, the 
forty francs is ourn.” 

Goodwin chuckled. “An’ this extra 
pair of shoes ought to bring fifty.” 

Before the thought of their departure, 
its risks, the danger of arrest, the high- 
keying sensation of travelling alone 
through foreign countries, outwitting M. 
P.’s and officers, and the prospect of ar- 
riving again among their own, everything 
else dissolved in a’mist. On other days 
the meals were grumbled over, but to-day 
the dinner’s bad qualities, the lumps of 
tomato, the uncooked pieces of beef, were 
unnoticed. And in high excitement, they 
dipped their mess-kits in the lukewarm 
water, dried them on a borrowed towel, 
and marched busily to the extreme end of 
the camp, vaulted a wall, and were on 
the highroad, bursting with deviltry and 


Joy. 
This highroad would have conquered 


less robust spirits. For miles ahead of 
them and behind it ran a straight course. 
The mud was an inch thick, and very 
slushy; under their feet and out on the 
brown stubble of grass, large chunks of it 
had been thrown by the wheels of passing 
cars. In rear of them, Goodwin heard. the 
chug of a heavy motor, and he looked in 
vain for a spot on which he might stand 
and be safe from the mud. The truck 
came on. 

“Wait,” said Hawthorne. “Let’s ask 
’em for a ride. Look and see if there’s an 
officer in the front seat.” There was 
none, nothing but red cords; and both 
men signalled wildly. The truck slowed 
down, and they climbed over the end gate 
and were hauled aboard. 

“Hello, Artillery.” Hawthorne’s voice 
was neither high nor deep. It was rather 
a voice, medium to begin with, which had 
acquired terrible clarity through sounding 
over long fields and wide valleys. “How 
far ye goin’?” 

“Le Mans,” said the sergeant in charge. 
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“Where’s that at, Artillery? On the 
way to Paris?” 

“Tt’s on the way, as you might say,” 
answered Artillery. “You can take a 
train from there.” 

“That’s the place we'll go; huh, Good- 
win?” 

They settled down in the end of the 
bumping, careening truck, smoking ciga- 
rettes until they could hold the shortened 
stubs no longer, and gazing restively at 
the flat, damp ground on either side of the 
road. A few miles ahead, Le Mans was 
already to be seen, the buildings gray in 
the afternoon light. It had the appear- 
ance of great size, and Goodwin wondered 
if the entrances were patrolled by military 
police, who, no doubt, would arrest them 
when they were discovered to be without 
travelling orders. But they could do 
nothing but chance it now. 

The truck rolled over the pavement of 
the city, past the steep-roofed houses, and 
stopped at the beginning of a row of small 
shops. “Far as we go,” said Artillery. 

“Much obliged,” said Hawthorne. 
They climbed down from the truck and 
walked along the street. To the right and 
left and on the main thoroughfare Le 
Mans was filled with American soldiers 
who lounged in doorways, swaggered 
along the sidewalk, explored narrow 
streets, overflowed the bakeries and cafés, 
until it seemed unlikely that room could 
be found for two more. 

“This is no place for us,”’ said Goodwin. 
“Let’s find the railroad-station.” 

“Let’s have a drink first.” 

“There’ll be a café near the station,” 
said Goodwin nervously. “I don’t like 
this town myself.” 

They walked on, unnoticed in the 
throng, until they saw the railroad tracks, 
two pairs of them on a black, cindery bed 
which rose above the street. 

A picket fence secured the station from 
trespassers, but it was low and easily sur- 
mounted, Goodwin noticed with gratifi- 
cation. Nevertheless, it would be better 
to wait for evening to get a train. There 
were bound to be officers about the sta- 
tion. And the inevitable M. P.! 

“There’s the café,” announced Haw- 
thorne. “Now where’s the drink ?” 

“Let’s guess,” said Goodwin, striding 
after Hawthorne’s long legs, which were 
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rapidly shortening the distance to a di- 
lapidated brick building with musty win- 
dows. 

The front room of the café was de- 
serted, but in the rear a group of soldiers 
sat about a rectangular table, their 
blouses unfastened, their hats pushed 
high on their foreheads, with small glasses 
before them. One man, whom baldness 
had visited early and whose remaining 
hair grew about the scalp like a horseshoe, 
was talking with a great deal of smug- 
ness: 

“Yes, and why shouldn’t we be the 
best division in France? Im the first 
place, we’re selected men, and, in the 
second place, we’re from New York. 
There’s no bums among us. We didn’t 
have to come into the army to make a 
livin’; we made ours in business.” 

Hawthorne sat listening, his drink un- 
touched before him. He seemed very 
grave, as if he were intent on understand- 
ing all that was being spoken. Finally 
he asked, curious: “How long you been 
over here?” 

The bald man stopped talking, smiled 
knowingly about the table, and answered: 
“Oh, about as long as you have, I guess.” 

“Have you ever been up to the front ?” 
asked Hawthorne calmly. 

“Tf we had you’d a seen our names in 
the paper, brother,” said the bald man. 

“What outfit did you say you was 
from?” 

“New York’s Own—selected division,” 
said the man proudly. “What division 
are you from?” 

“The First Division of Regulars,” said 
Hawthorne. 

“Oh,” said the bald man superiorly. 
“You with them yellowbellies ?” 

Hawthorne got slowly to his feet, 
reached for the iron coffee-stand, and 
threw it deliberately at the bald spot. 
The iron weapon struck the wall, jangling 
harshly to the floor a moment after the 
bald head disappeared under the table. 
“Why, damn you,” said Hawthorne. He 
started to climb over the table, but Good- 
win encircled his waist and coaxed: 
“Come on, Hawthorne. Let the poor fool 
alone. Can’t you see he don’t know any 
better? He don’t mean anything; he jist 
ain’t got any sense.”” Goodwin breathed 
hard through his exertion, but his arms 


remained straining about Hawthorne’s 
narrow waist. 

The bald head appeared at the corner 
of the table nearest the door, then ran. 
Hawthorne lunged to free himself, to 
reach the door, but Goodwin held on fast 
as the bald head bobbed out of sight. 

“Gosh,” said Goodwin, “I never seen 
anybody git under cover as fast as that in 
all my life.” 

“Damn lucky he did or I’d a brained 
him.” 

“Damned lucky he did or you’d be in 
jail long after the war is over.”’ The con- 
sequences of such an act struck a cold 
chill down Goodwin’s spine. “Gosh!” 
he shivered. “That iron thing would a 
killed him sure.” In that event he too 
would have had to go to jail! 

Madame came in to light the lamps, 
frowning over her task, every one of her 
movements showing disapproval of what 
had happened. She, too, would have 
been affected if the coffee-stand had 
struck the bald man. She would have 
been arrested by the American officers for 
selling cognac and her café would have 
been closed. 

Goodwin pushed his glass away. “Let’s 
git outa here.” 

In the street the evening made outlines 
of houses and shadows of doorways. A 
bell from the railway-station, somewhere 
over the raised ground and beyond the 
picket fence, struck up a warning of an 
approaching train. “Let’s hop it,” said 
Goodwin. He led the way up the grassy 
embankment, and grasping hold of the 
top bar climbed over the fence. There 
were red and green signal-lights, and men 
with lanterns moving about on the plat- 
form of the dimly lighted station. Then 
the train rushed in, throwing up a maze 
of ruddy sparks out of the mouth of the 
squat chimney. Goodwin, between the 
two tracks, followed the waiting line of 
coaches to the first-class compartments. 
“Hurry up,” he called, unfastening the 
door. “We'll ride in style.” It swung 
open and they hurried inside as the shrill 
little whistle made infuriated noises. The 
wheels turned and the train rolled out of 
the station. 

Through a thick, concave glass inset in 
the roof of the compartment, the electric 
lights gleamed coolly on the gray covering 
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of the seats, each with its triangular bit of 
lace for a head-rest and separated from its 
neighbor by a padded arm. There were 
six seats in the compartment, three on 
each side, but Hawthorne and Goodwin 
were the only passengers. They sat facing 
each other by the window. Goodwin 
smoked, but Hawthorne gazed out at the 
hurtling scene like a shy but eager child. 
Colored lights on the railroad track, 
pin-points of gold through the darkness, 
clusters, fields of blinking lights in the 
distance, pale faces of girls outside the 
compartment as the train stopped for a 
moment, then went on. It was all very 
fascinating and mysterious. He grinned. 

“Gosh!” Goodwin unexpectedly re- 
marked. “Gosh, but I got a good outfit. 
A fine bunch. Wy, we wouldn’t have a 
guy like that skunk in the café around us 
for more’n two minutes.” 

“So’ve I,” said Hawthorne. ‘“There’s 
only one fellah in the whole lot that I 
can’t git along with.” 

“Who’s that ?” asked Goodwin. 

“Our damn mess sergeant.” 


“Oh,” said Goodwin. “That’s the way 
with all mess sergeants.” 


“No.” Hawthorne slowly shook his 
head, as if he had fully considered Good- 
win’s explanation and found it lacking in 
truth. “No, soldier, I don’t think so. 
Now you take our mess sergeant when we 
was up in the trenches last Febuary. 
We had it pearty tough up there, standin’ 
watch four on and eight off, sleepin’ in the 
mud and bein’ et up by cooties, but do 
you think that damn mess sergeant’ld 
ever send us down warm chow? No, sir. 
It wasn’t that he couldn’t a. The kitchen 
was in a forty-foot dugout where they 
had plenty of wood and plenty of grease- 
balls to keep things hot. But whenever I 
sent up a coupla men from my relief to git 
the chow, they’d always bring it back 
cold. No damn sense in it at all. So one 
day I goes up there with the chow detail. 
He was settin’ down eatin’ a big pie. 
‘Lentz,’ I says to him, ‘Lentz, how come 
we never git any hot chow?’ He looked 
at me and mumbled: ‘I guess your chow’s 
hot enough.’ ‘Lentz,’ I says, ‘you’re a 
damn liar and you know it. An’ I'll tell 
you somepn else: if our chow’s not hot to- 
day I’m gonna raise hell.’ Well, he 
stands up at that and begins to git ex- 
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cited. ‘Don’t you call me a liar or I'll 
put ya out of here.’ That made me 
peeved. I never liked ‘im anyways. 
‘Lentz, you come here,’ I said; and when 
he didn’t come I went after ’im an’ we 
tangled. I pounded that guy until my 
knuckles looked like raw meat, an’ then I 
set out to kick hell out of ’im. I’d a done 
it too if they hadn’t a ganged up on me, 
but what kin ya do aginst four grease- 
balls and a damn lieutenant?” Haw- 
thorne made a deprecatory gesture with 
his big brown hands, his first movement 
since he had begun his story. In fact, he 
made no expression of any sort, his voice 
remaining at the same droning pitch. 

“Je’s,” said Goodwin. “Too bad you 
didn’t wait till some dark night. I suppose 
they socked you in the hoosegow ?” 

“Sure they did. ‘You'll fight the war 
from the bull-pen, Hawthorne,’ says the 
lieutenant. ‘Yes, sir,’ I said, ‘and it’s a 
damn good thing for that Lentz too, be- 
cause if I ever git at ’im agin you won’t 
have no evidence left to try me with.’” 

“Gosh,” said Goodwin, “you oughtn’t 
to have said that. I'll bet that one crack 
put three more months on your sentence. 
No, sir, I wouldn’t of said that, Haw- 
thorne.” 

Hawthorne grinned. “So they put me 
in the bull-pen, an’ it was a hell of a sight 
better’n doin’ four on an’ eight off. It 
was at first, anyways, ’cause I didn’t have 
any work to do. Then we moved back to 
a rest camp where the rest of the gang 
drilled an’ dug trenches all day long. I 
was jist gittin’ used to settin’ around agin 
when they sticks me in front of a guy with 
a bayonet, give me an axe an’ puts me on 
the wood-pile, splittin’ rails for the kitchen 
stove. An’ there wasn’t nothin’ else to do 
but swing that axe all day. Then on the 
second day I was out there at work with 
that sentry behind me an’ I saw Lentz 
comin’ along. He didn’t see me at first, 
an’ I went right on choppin’ until he got 
within about ten feet of me. He was 
walkin’ along, lookin’ at the ground, and 
all at once he looks up an’ sees me. He 
laughed so I jist let loose of that axe an’ 
shied it at ’im.” 

“Je’s,” said Goodwin, horror-struck. 
“Did it hit ’im?” 

“No, damn it. Only the handle. An’ 
off he limped to report me to the O. D.” 


























“IT pounded that guy until my knuckles looked like raw meat . 


Goodwin shook his head. “That’ld 
mean a general court in my outfit. We’ve 
had guys sent to Leavenworth for less 
than that.” 

“Tt’s a general in ours, too,” said Haw- 
thorne coolly. “An’ I'd a got it except 
that we got shoved up to the front again. 
The day before we left, the captain comes 
in the bull-pen an’ says: ‘Hawthorne, 
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we're goin’ up to the front to do a job 
that’ll make that other time we was in the 
trenches look like a sewin’-bee. Now you 
can take your choice: you can stay back 
here in the guard-house or you can go up in 
the front line an’ let me see what you’re 


made of.’ ‘All right, sir,’ I says, ‘I’m 

rarin’ to go, but you better keep me away 

from that damn Lentz or I’ll take him for 
29 
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a Squarehead.’ ‘Lentz won’t be up there, 
you needn’t worry about that,’ says the 
captain, an’ the next day we broke camp.” 
Hawthorne paused. 

“T guess your outfit wasn’t up with us 
at Cantigny, was it?” 

“No,” said Goodwin. 
around Chateau-Thierry.” 

“Well, anyway, we went into the 
trenches at Cantigny the next day, an’ 
them Squareheads seemed to know the 
minute we got there. They threw every- 
thing they had at us: sea-bags, Jack John- 
sons, whizz-bangs, Lord only knows what. 
An’ there we was, in that old muddy 
trench, listenin’ to them shells bustin’ all 
around. Pow! pow! powie! they went, 
an’ when they stopped an’ we stuck our 
heads up over the firin’ bay there was a 
nice thick line a Dutchmen pokin’ along 
up to our trench. Y’ever seen ’em come 
over? They don’t look human, do they ? 
Maybe it’s them long gray coats or maybe 
it’s them funny-lookin’ helmets that come 
down over their heads like flower-pots, 
but they sure don’t look human. Then it 
might be the long bayonets—” Haw- 
thorne speculated carefully: “Well, I 
don’t know, only I say they don’t look 
human. ’N’en I got a crazy feeling that 
they was goin’ to come right over an’ 
step right down in our trench an’ chase us 
out. ’Cause you couldn’t kill nowheres 
near all of ’em even if we did smoke up 
the old barrels of our rifles till they was 
too hot to hold. 

“But as I was gonna say, on they come, 
an’ it looked like good night for us, when 
our own artillery opens up and lays down 
a barrage so thick it looked like rain. 
You could see the Squareheads sort of 
stop an’ break up a little an’ then come on 
agin, but our machine-guns caught ’em in 
an enfilade fire, an’ the first thing we 
knowed somebody blowed a whistle in our 
trench an’ everybody started yellin’ ‘For- 
ward.’ 

““*So it’s up an’ at ’em!’ I says to 
Crawford in a kind of a joke, but he 
hadn’t anything to say. Something had 
walloped him in the head. Well, it was 
tough work gittin’ outa that trench. The 
mud was so soft an’ the trench so deep an’ 
the barb wire so tough I thought I never 
would git out. An’ then we starts over 
that yellow ground, dodgin’ into shell 


“We was up 
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holes and gittin’ up and runnin’ like rab- 
bits towards the Squareheads’ trench. I 
got about half-way there an’ that was all. 
They got me jist below the knee with a 
machine-gun bullet.”” Hawthorne stopped 
talking, bent over, and carefully un- 
wrapped his cloth puttee. Between the 
calf and the knee was a bandage, already 
soiled around the edges, in the centre of 
which a crimson bit of rust was showing. 

“Gosh,” said Goodwin, “ you better be 
takin’ care of that dressing or you won’t 
have any leg left.” He paused, staring 
down at his hobnailed boots in a bewil- 
dered manner. “You sure was lucky, 
Hawthorne. You got away with mur- 
der,” he said slowly. Of course it was 
Hawthorne’s own business if he wanted to 
carry on in that way, but Goodwin could 
not approve of it. There was something 
about Hawthorne’s experience that 
flouted natural laws. It was almost an 
insult to the whole body of soldiery that 
he could pummel a non-com, be arrested, 
and, while under guard, deliberately 
throw an axe at the same non-com, and 
then not be punished for anything. But 
Hawthorne had learned his lesson; no 
doubt about that. ... Poor old Haw- 
thorne. He sure would be in bad if he 
and Goodwin were taken up by one of the 
military police. Why, with his record, he 
would get life imprisonment. He never 
should have gone with him on this esca- 
pade. He wouldn’t if he had known the 
trouble Hawthorne had been in. But 
now that he had gone, had abetted him, 
almost, it developed upon him to keep 
Hawthorne from the clutches of the M. 
P.’s. 

“Hawthorne,” he said earnestly, “I 
don’t think we oughta go to Paris. It’s 
too damned dangerous. I guess it’s a 
great city, all right, but we ought to see it 
from the picture-cards this time.” 

“Soldier, you don’t wanna miss Gay 
Paree. It’s a bon sector. That’s where 
everybody goes.” 

“T know it is. 
too.” 

“How will we git back to our outfits if 
we don’t go to Paris?” 

“Well, I didn’t mean not to go there, 
exactly, Hawthorne. Course we got to go 
there to change trains. But there’ll be a 
lot of M. P.’s at the station we come in at, 


The M. P.’s is there, 
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in’ I thought we could jump off at a sub- 
irb an’ take a street-car through town to 
he other station.” 

“T s’pose it’s all right,” said Haw- 
horne, “but I’d like to see some of the 
own.” 

“Well, we can see it from the street- 
“— 

“Lord, soldier, I don’t mean thata- 


vay,” said Hawthorne gloomily. “Be- 





widen, . 
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decided at once.  “‘ Yeh,” admitted Good- 
win. 

“All right,” grinned Hawthorne, “I 
won’t ditch ya, soldier. When do we git 
off ?” 

The train was slowing down, and be- 
fore it had fully stopped they had jumped 
from the compartment to the cinder walk 
where an Ancient patrolled the premises 
with a swinging lantern. 


Now Hawthorne could go back to his outfit and live down his attack on the mess sergeant.—Page 33. 


sides, they’ll see us at the station we go 
out at, anyways.” 


“Yeh,” considered Goodwin. “But 
they don’t bother yuh if you’re goin’; it’s 
only when you’re comin’ in that they pick 
yuh up.” 

“T thought you wanted to see Paris, 
soldier ?” 

“T did.” How strongly he wanted to 
see Paris, how long he had been fascinated 
by tales of the Café de la Paix and the 
Folies Bergére, the Apache district! For 
a moment he weakened, but a moment 
only, for at the end of this merriment he 
saw Hawthorne in Saint Anne’s Prison, 
with a service record that was black as 
ink, and charged with being absent with- 
out leave. “I don’t want to now, 
though.” 

“Cold feet?” asked Hawthorne. 

Goodwin gulped: Cold feet! But the 
train was speeding to Paris, Saint-Denis 
was the next stop, and the matter must be 


Before them was a five-foot fence which 
terminated in a gate beside the brick wall 
of the station. The sign “Sortie” was 
above the gate, and before it stood the 
ticket-collector taking slips of pasteboard 
from the passengers. 

“Don’t let ’im stop us,” cautioned 
Goodwin. Stepping quickly, with a sense 
of onslaught, they approached the gate, 
smiled at the collector, and—were halted. 
A ticket was demanded. 

“Americain soldat,’’ answered 
thorne. 

The explanation did not serve. Barring 
the exit, the collector repeated hisdemand. 

“What?” asked Hawthorne, leaning 
over the Frenchman, as if he thought dis- 
tance to be all that prevented him from 
understanding. 

“Ticket, comme ca, comme ¢a!” The 
Frenchman, growing irritated, held out a 
ticket which he had taken from another 
passenger, to show what he wanted. 


Haw- 
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“No savvy. I don’t git ya, mister.” 
Hawthorne slowly shook his head. 

The collector danced in his exasperation 
over these Americans. “Ticket, ticket,” 
he shouted. 

“T don’t know what you mean !”’ Haw- 
thorne’s voice was yet louder. “Here, 
how’s this?” He reached in his pocket, 
withdrew his hospital order for a wound 
chevron, and held it forth. 

The Frenchman violently shook his 
head. 

“Tell ’im we’re goin’ back to our outfit, 
Hawthorne. Mussear, Boche! Bing, 
bing! Toot sweet! Allemande. Knock 
hell out of the whole bunch!” Goodwin 
gritted his teeth at imaginary Germans, 
lunged with an imaginary bayonet, 
pressed an imaginary trigger, and smiled 
ingratiatingly. 

The Frenchman cursed, waved his 
hands, and despaired. They passed out 
into the street, gay in their achievement. 

No street-cars were to be seen, but an 
English soldier whom Goodwin hailed 
piloted them to the Métro and gave them 
directions to the Gare de |’Est. And so, 
while the stage of the Folies Bergére was 
a tantalizing mist of gauze and flesh, 
while a field clerk paid for the dinner of a 
cocotte at the Moulin Rouge, while a re- 
spectable line officer lay prone on a bench 
by the Sacre-Cceur, and while the military 
police sleuthed the streets, Goodwin and 
Hawthorne rumbled through the bowels 
of Paris—the city of their latter dreams— 
to take the train for Toul. 

Goodwin saw the dawn from a third- 
class coach in which he sat half-smothered 
by a detachment of French soldiers. He 
wondered how it was possible for Haw- 
thorne to sleep. His charge was sprawled 
on the floor of the coach, his head resting 
on the feet of a snoring poilu and his legs 
serving as a pillow for another. Not that 
Hawthorne’s position was too uncom- 
fortable for rest. Goodwin himself had 
lain that way innumerable times. His 
wonder was that Hawthorne could forget 
about his peril. He was, as Goodwin saw 
it, in a dangerous position. If the least 
thing happened to him to cause his arrest, 
his past record would certainly be the 
cause of his going to jail. At this instant, 
if they were seen by a military police, a 
railroad-transportation officer, in fact, any 
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commissioned man, Hawthorne would be 
arrested, and when the court-martial 
board saw his record he might be tried for 
desertion. How could he explain that he 
was going back to the front? Goodwin 
worried, looking out the window at the 
green and brown rectangular fields, the 
gray farmhouses, the villages clustered on 
the quiet hilltops. 

Soon they would arrive in Toul, and if 
they got off the train and through the city 
without being challenged, Hawthorne 
would be comparatively safe. But Toul 
was a divisional headquarters. Officers 
and soldiers would be at the station. It 
would be useless to attempt to pass the 
ticket-collector. But they could, by leav- 
ing the train by the left side instead of the 
right and walking across the tracks, avoid 
the collector completely. So Goodwin 
schemed for the welfare of his friend while 
the friend slept on, in a mass between the 
seats, ignorant of Goodwin’s scheming. 

Toul tells its medieval story by the 
thick walls, the moat which surrounds it, 
the turrets, with long slits for the archers, 
rising above the walls and looking out 
over the calm, fertile country of wood and 
farm. Goodwin saw it from the window; 
shook Hawthorne by the shoulder. “Get 
up, Hawthorne, here we are,” he called. 

“Huh! Where?” Hawthorne disen- 
tangled himself and sat up, staring at 
Goodwin. 

“We'll be at Toul in a minute an’ we'll 
have to git off the minute the train stops.” 

Hawthorne grinned. “All right, sol- 
dier, I guess I kin say ‘No savvy’ to the 
Frogs.” 

“T gotta stunt, Hawthorne. When the 
train stops we'll get off on the wrong side 
an’ beat it while the coaches are still 
standin’ between us an’ the station.” 

Thetrain slackened, jerked, the bumpers 
of the coaches struck and recoiled. Good- 
win raised the latch and opened the door. 

With Goodwin leading, they trotted 
across the tracks, cleared the fence, and 
followed the street which led through the 
outer gate at the north. Suddenly Haw 
thorne halted. 

“T don’t know about you, soldier, but 
my laig hurts and I want some chow.” 

“Come on, Hawthorne,” Goodwin 
coaxed. He was hungry too, but he said: 
“We're nearly there now. We'll be at-our 
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outfits by noon. Maybe we can find a 
farmhouse along the way.” 

“Hell,” said Hawthorne sceptically, 
“we won’t see our outfit afore night, an’ 
you know it. Besides, it’s nearly all evac- 
uated district between here an’ the front.” 

“Come on, Hawthorne. The streets’ll 
be full of soldiers in a minute an’ we'll git 
run in,” Goodwin pleaded. 

Hawthorne resigned himself. ‘“ An’ me 
with a gimpy laig,” he said. 

They walked under the heavy gateway 
to the road, a white ridge bending along 
green slopes past the walled town and 
through a wood where the ground lev- 
elled. There, the road was straight, with 
an appearance of coolness beneath the 
overhangmg boughs. They walked with- 
out speaking. Hawthorne, because of the 
not-quite-healed wound in his leg, em- 
ployed a kind of ploughing gait, and from 
time to time Goodwin would regard him 
stealthily, jealously, then look straight 
ahead again to the point where the road 
narrowed into nothingness. He was sat- 
isfied with himself, pleased with his suc- 
cess in bringing Hawthorne back to his 
If it hadn’t been for him, 


outfit safely. 
Hawthorne would certainly have been ar- 


rested. And with his record! He would 
have been thrown in jail for the rest of his 
life. But now Hawthorne could go back 
to his outfit and live down his attack on 
the mess sergeant. At any rate, Haw- 
thorne had learned his lesson. 
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In rear of them the revolutions of a 
motor sounded, and as they looked back 
they saw an ambulance speeding toward 
them. The brakes tightened, the rubber 
seared, skidding on the gravel, and an 
obliging driver stopped. 

At the back of the car they sat facing 
each other on the long, leather-covered 
seats. Signs of the front grew more nu- 
merous each moment. The evacuation 
hospital, the camouflaged supply dump, 
the long-range guns hidden in a cellar 
and covered with leaves, the mended road, 
the concrete machine-gun emplacement— 
they passed all of them. 

-At a crossroad the ambulance stopped. 
To the left was a shell-raked farmhouse, 
headquarters of the brigade to which 
Hawthorne belonged. To the right, far 
beyond the blue-black woods, lay Good- 
win’s troops. Goodwin held out his hand. 

“Well, Hawthorne, what'll you do 
when you git back to your outfit?” 

“Hell,” said Hawthorne, tightening his 
webbed belt and grinning, “I'll report for 
duty an’ then carve my name all over the 
face of that Lentz.” 

“Who?” asked Goodwin. 

“Lentz, the mess sergeant.” 

“Oh,” said Goodwin dully, far down in 
his throat. “ Well, so long, Hawthorne.” 

As he turned to the right he was sick- 
eningly aware of the distance he had yet 
to go and the fact that he was very 
hungry. 














Toulouse. 


The beautiful cloister of the museum. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


HE fifteen provincial universities 

of France are not distributed over 

the map according to any statis- 
tical plan either of territory or popula- 
tion, but they may be divided geograph- 
ically into five groups: Lille, Nancy, 
Strasbourg, the northern group; Dijon, 
Besancon, Lyons, Grenoble, the eastern 
group; Bordeaux, Toulouse, Montpellier, 
Aix-Marseilles, the southern group; Caen 
and Rennes, the western group; Poitiers 
and Clermont-Ferrand, the central group.* 
They differ much in size, in situation, in 
particular characteristics, but they are 


*No mention has been made in this article of the Uni- 
versity of Algiers, a French state university, which the writer 
was unable to visit. I hear from Americans who have 
studied there that it offers good opportunities of instruction 
by an excellent faculty. It has about 1500 students. 
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alike in a certain impression they make 
upon one who, like the writer, visits them 
all within a few months. It is the inspir- 
ing experience of meeting in their profes- 
sors a body of men devoted to the pursuit 
of truth and the great task of handing on 
the deposit of the world’s knowledge to 
the next generation, who live with dignity 
under narrow material conditions, finding 
their chief pleasures in the things of the 
mind and the consciousness of a service 
rendered to their country. 

The French universities are not, like 
the universities of the United States, 
separate and independent institutions. 
On the contrary, while each retains a cer- 
tain individual liberty of management 
and action, they form integral parts of 
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the French system of national education 
—they are, so to speak, important wheels 
in that great machine. They all have 
the same chief, the Minister of Education 
and Fine Arts, and are under the direction 
and inspection, of the Director of Higher 
Education. At regular intervals their 
rectors assemble at Paris to take counsel 
together, and with the central authori- 
ties, upon their common task. They 
have a common organ of communication 
with educational institutions outside of 
France in “The National Office of French 
Universities and Schools”—a sort of 
Foreign Office for the French educational 
system, which has representatives in New 
York and London. 

Their common task can most easily be 
understood by noticing the fact that the 
Rector of Poitiers, for example, is some- 
times spoken of as Rector of the Academy 
of Poitiers and sometimes as Rector of 
the University of Poitiers. This means 
that he has a double duty. He is the 


central executive of the university, con- 
ducting its affairs with the aid of the 
deans of the various faculties, and he is 


also the executive head of the entire 
school system—from primary school to 
normal school—in the district included 
by the Academy of Poitiers. 

For all the state institutions of learning 
in that district the Rector of the univer- 
sity is a sort of educational archbishop, 
and the size of the province, which is the 
academy, has no necessary relation to 
the size of the university. Thus the 
University of Rennes in 1921 was the 
fifth in France in the number of its stu- 
dents; it was the second in France for the 
number of students of the schools forming 
part of the Academy of Rennes examined 
for the baccalaureate or graduation certif- 
icate from the secondary schools. This 
baccalaureate examination is conducted 
by a mixed commission of the Faculties 
of Letters and of Science and teachers in 
the lycées (somewhat like our high schools 
but receiving tuition fees). The student 
who has passed it in any academy has the 
key to the entrance gates of any univer- 
sity. 

Once inside the university he is free 
to choose his faculty and, within that 
faculty, his studies, except that, if he wants 
either a special certificate (a sort of partial 
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course differing in different universities) 
or the degree of doctor (necessary to the 
higher teaching posts and the learned pro- 
fessions), he must be ready to pass examin- 
ations, less frequent than ours, but more 
comprehensive and difficult. These ex- 
aminations normally consist of two: the 
licence, sometimes divided into several ex- 
aminations but more often comprised in 
one, and the doctorate. In addition there 
are competitive examinations, extremely 
severe, called aggregations, which are the 
entrance gates to professorships either in 
the lycées or the universities. In the 
faculty of medicine there are a num- 
ber of examinations leading up to the 
doctorate. 

This comparative liberty to do as he 
pleases without having his work con- 
trolled and checked at frequent intervals, 
in each of his various courses, does not 
lead to that neglect of regular work which 
might be feared from its immediate ap- 
plication to our American universities. 
A régime of liberty which treats the uni- 
versity student as a man capable of being 
left to his own responsibility to prepare 
himself by continued and regular daily 
effort for a distant and difficult test of 
his knowledge and attainments, is the 
ideal toward which our American uni- 
versities ought to work. Its ruthless 
application as a theory without regard to 
the hard facts of the psychology of the 
youth which now enters our American 
universities, would result in much disil- 
lusionment to students and to their par- 
ents. The word “ruthless” is carefully 
chosen, for it is certainly a cruelty to force 
upon youths a responsibility which de- 
mands a larger ability for unaided self- 
control and a maturer judgment of the 
comparative value of things than they 
possess or are willing to use. 

The average French student is more 
serious in his attitude toward what he 
comes to college to get and works very 
much harder than the average American 
student. Of the reasons for this, three 
may be noted. 

First, what is known as college life, 
which, as it exists in many of our colleges 
and universities, is a very beautiful thing, 
exists in so much feebler a degree in 
French universities that it draws nobody 
to them for that alone. Whereas, the 
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curse of our American institutions of 
learning is the number of lads entering 
them who have no desire in regard to 
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However that may be, the average French 
young man or woman comes through the 
gateway of the baccalaureate knowing 

what mental work is and 





used to doing it without too 
much babying. 

Third, in a certain very 
marked respect the composi- 
tion of the student bodies in 
French universities differs 
from that in American uni- 
versities. French universi- 
ties have always been a com- 
bination of the last two years 
of our American universities 
and our professional schools. 
My university friends tell me 
that since the war they have 








The Students Club. 


learning except to avoid doing as much 
labor as possible in order to devote as 
much time as possible to what they be- 
lieve to be “college life.” Their inex- 
perience hides from them that college 


life draws all its most subtle charms from 
the fact that it is the life of students; 
otherwise it degenerates and becomes as 
banal as the life of any other gang or set 
of people anywhere. The necessity of con- 
verting these foolish lads, or of eliminat- 
ing the incorrigibles, is the chief reason why 
the first two years of most of our col- 
leges and universities do not count for 
more than they do toward the task of train- 
ing good citizens with cultivated minds. 
Second, the French stu- 


become more professional. 
The reason is not far to seek: 
France has buried 1,300,000 
men—and the larger part of 
these dead are from the very flower of her 
youth. She has more than half a million 
more of crippled half-time workers. Some 
of the older men, as I have been told by 
more than one of them, are staying in 
harness beyond the time they: had fixed 
for retirement to well-earned leisure, but 
that does not relieve much the enormous 
strain upon the successive crops of young 
men to fill up the empty ranks and rapidly 
take the places of their older brothers 
in conducting the life of France. Most 
French university students are preparing 
for examinations, without which they can- 
not earn their living, or studying subjects 
directly related to earning their living. 





dent who qualifies for a uni- 
versity by passing his bacca- 
laureate has been, during his 
school course, a very hard 
worker. Most Frenchmen 
with whom I have talked be- 
lieve that the average French 
boy or girl in the secondary 
school has to work too long 
hours for his physical, and 
even for his mental, health. 
I accept their opinion, and I 
also venture to express my 
own suspicion that the aver- 








age American boy or girl in 
our schools is not made to 
work nearly hard enough. 


Faculty of Law; a charming eighteenth century building. 
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This desire to qualify as quickly as 
possible for their practical work in the 
world is enforced by the poverty of 
France, crushed with debt and still strug- 
gling with the enormous problem of the 
reconstruction of her devastated regions. 
The cost of living is terribly high. The 
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of coming to college. For example, at 
Princeton more than half of those mem- 
bers of the last graduating class who had 
made a definite choice of life work ex- 
pected to enter business. These students 
are under less pressure to work hard than 
are students whose studies bear a more 
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Nancy. 


The central square with its beautiful wrought iron gates; a jewel of eighteenth century architecture 


franc buys less than a third of what it 
did before the war, and the 6,c00 francs 
or more which are reckoned as the aver- 
age cost of a year at the university, are 
a heavy drag on the budget of the father of 
a family who earns from 12,000 to 30,000 
francs a year. 

In this point of the composition of their 
student body the American universities 
differ for the moment from their French 
sisters. For a considerable number of 
our students the university examinations 
are in no sense gateways to their profes- 
sions. They intend to enter business and 
they could, if they wished, begin earn- 
ing money in business at eighteen instead 


direct and visible relation to their future 
bread and butter. 

The object is only to point out this 
difference and its results, and not at all 
to express any regret for it. Many 
French professors have, on the contrary, 
expressed to me their great regret over 
the comparative absence of this element 
in the present French student body. The 
presence of these students, who, as they 
sometimes say themselves, “don’t need 
to go through college,” gives to the 
American universities a great advantage 
over their French sisters in a certain 
chance to render service to the future of 
the Republic! An advantage due not at 
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all to our own merits or to any fault of the 
French, but to the fearful loss of life and 
waste of capital through the war. 

These men, destined for business life, 
who “don’t need to go through college” 
but who chose to go, sometimes beginning 
their course for very frivolous reasons, 
are now a special leaven in our national 
life and may become a still stronger in- 
fluence. Is it altogether beside the mark 


to guess, without having investigated all 
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for the sons of successful business men. 
But these sons of successful business men 
are an enormous potential power for good, 
and the colleges and universities which 
succeed in doing their duty by them have 
a very important part to play in their 
character and lives, and through them, 
a very important part to play in the life 
of the country. Certainly the experience 
of every man who has managed in any 
of the smaller cities of the United States 

















Strasbourg. 
The central university building ; erected by the Germans. 


the facts, that a certain marked réle in 
the progress we have made (at least in 
certain individual cases) toward better 
relations between labor and capital, a 
progress shown, for instance, in the suc- 
cessful adoption here and there of various 
methods of organization intended to 
give the workman a sense of ownership 
in what he is helping to create, has 
been due, in some degree, to the sons 
of manufacturers, who, graduating from 
a college or university, have brought to 
the paternal office broad views of social 
and economic relations gained from 
studies and comparisons unknown to 
their fathers? Certainly our colleges 
must never be allowed to degenerate into 
agreeable clubs, either city or country, 


enterprises with any humanitarian or 
intellectual element or any element of 
trained taste in them, is that the college 
and university men, and frequently the 
non-professional college and university 
men, are often centres of light and leading 
in their day and generation in that station 
of life to which God has called them. 


The universities of France are in more 
or less close relations, not officially but 
personally, with the local learned societies 
or ancient “academies,” which form 
centres of intellectual life and artistic 
taste all over France, outside of its sixteen 
cities in which universities exist. These 
societies and academies publish their 
“travaux” and, before the war, a great 
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number of local reviews, filled with arti- 
cles of high merit in the domain either 
of letters or of science. In 1922, for ex- 
ample, fourteen of these local learned so- 
cieties (only two of 


great future value. Meanwhile, they are 
rendering France an enormous service. 
They contain in their faculties many men 
of distinction, not only men comparatively 





them in_ university 
cities) published an 
astonishing list of 
“travaux”; ranging 
from “The Importa- 
tion of Wine in the 
Region of Toulouse in 
the Time of Cicero,” 
through the “ Bandits 
of Comminges in the 
Age of Louis XIV,” to 
“The Destruction of 
Forests about Rouen, 
Due to the War, and 
the Problem of Re- 
forestation.”’ 

It is a great advan- 
tage that the intellect- 
ual life of France is 
not concentrated at 
Paris, in spite of the 
fact that forty-three 
per cent of the uni- 
versity students of 
France are at Paris. 
{t is the practically 
unanimous opinion in 
France that the ad- 
ministration of the 
Republic, inherited 
from the absolute rule 
of Napoleon, ought to 
be decentralized. At 
all events I have never 
yet met a man who 
denied that this ought 
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to be done in some 
measure. Nor have I 
ever discussed the sub- 
ject of strangers get- 
ting some idea of 
France with any edu- 
cated man, who did not tell me that the 
man who only knows Paris does not know 
France and therefore he does not thor- 
oughly understand even Paris. When 
this process of decentralization, which ev- 
erybody approves en principe but nobody 
seems very anxious to start actively, really 
does begin, the universities of France are 
ready-made local centres of intelligence of 


Dijon. 


One of the houses built by a member of the Parliament of Burgundy in the 


seventeenth century. 


young, but also older men who have re- 
fused invitations to migrate to Paris; for 
it is a delusion to suppose that all the 
ablest professors are concentrated at Paris. 

In provincial universities there is a 
strong intellectual life, shown by the pub- 
lications of the professors. The list of 
publications of the professors of Stras- 
bourg since 1920 is astonishing. 

















Grenoble. 


American soldier students on an excursion in 1919. 


Although their faculties are not com- 
posed of men born in the city or the 
province in which they are teaching, the 
provincial universities show a very marked 
and commendable desire to take ad- 
vantage of their special opportunities 
and to serve local needs. For example, 
Rennes is a great centre of Celtic studies 
and has published for forty years a re- 
view treating all possible subjects in con- 
nection with Brittany. Nancy has a 
school of brewing, Besancon of horlogerie, 
etc. 

A great many of these institutions 
maintain special courses for foreign stu- 
dents, and in all of them Americans are 
very warmly welcomed. They are no new 
guests. The universities of France in 
the spring of 1919 opened their gates to 
about 5,000 officers and men of our army, 
for whom they instituted special three 
months courses, usually in the language, 
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geography, history, and literature of 
France. 

Ten out of the fifteen of these provin- 
cial universities now maintain summer 


schools for similar instruction. These 
courses last from six weeks to four months. 
The fees are very moderate and sections 
of four weeks’ instruction can be taken. 
Few more pleasant and economical ways 
to spend the whole or part of a vacation 
for intelligent people who do not care for 
abject idleness, can be found than a visit to 
one of these summer schools. Several of 
these universities, for climatic reasons, 
hold their school outside of their own cities. 
Toulouse in the Pyrenées; Poitiers at 
Tours, in the midst of the chateau country ; 
Rennes and Lille on the seacoast. In ad- 
dition, Strasbourg holds a summer school 
for German at Mayence, on the Rhine; and 
Toulouse a school for Spanish in the 
mountain city of Burgos, in Spain. 
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In the size of their student bodies the 
French provincial universities ranged in 
1922 from 334 to 3,267. Two had less 


than 500 students, four less than 1,000, 
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of the total number, is also on the in- 
crease. Of twenty-one nations repre- 
sented by students in January, 1914, all 
but four had at the end of 1920 increased 














Poitiers. 


The new Faculty of Letters : a fifteenth century building modernized inside. 


eleven less than 2,000, six between 2,000 
and 3,000, one (Lyons) 3,267. The total 
number of students in the seventeen 
French state universities (Algiers in- 
cluded) was for the year ending July, 
1922, 50,906, of whom 21,711 were at 
Paris. This is an increase in the total 
number of 10,655 over January, 1914. 
The number of foreign students, which, 
January, 1914, was about fifteen per cent 
Vor. LXXVII.—4 


the number of their students. The four 
were Germany, Bulgaria, Turkey, and 
Russia: none, except Serbia, has in- 
creased more rapidly than the United 
States., 

The provincial universities are situated 
in cities of from 30,000 to 600,000 inhabi- 
tants. Some of these cities are great 
industrial or commercial centres like Lille, 
Lyons, or Bordeaux (an ancient port re- 
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built largely in the eighteenth century), 
stately cities with handsome parks and 
squares and fountains. Some are in small 
cities which contain many survivals of 
past ages, like Poitiers, Caen, or Dijon. 
In some, although the city is largely new, 
there survives, as in the squares with 
their splendid gates at Nancy, the very 
image of a vanished artistic epoch. Some 
are placed among charming surround- 
ings like Besancon, Clermont-Ferrand, or 
Grenoble. 

In one sense all are new, because the 
Revolution suppressed all the universities 
of France, which were reorganized and 
refounded in the nineteenth century. 
But most of them either have their roots 
in the remote past, like Toulouse, founded 
in 1229 to combat the Albigensian heresy, 
or Montpellier, which had free schools of 
medicine, law, and the arts by 1150, or 
succeed, like Strasbourg, some ancient 
institution of learning dating at least 
from the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
Several of them, like Aix and Rennes and 
Bordeaux, were founded by the ruler of 
an ancient province which at the time 
of their foundation was not an integral 
part of France. 


Because of the absence of many features 
of what we call college life we must not 
suppose that there is no common life 
among the students of French universities. 
In all of them there exist “Sociétés des 
Amis de l'Université,” which represent 
our alumni associations. All of them 
have students’ clubs or associations. At 
Lille, for example, the students’ club is 
installed in a handsome building whose 
construction is due to the present Rector. 
It has a reading-room well supplied with 
daily papers and reviews and a library 
well stocked with modern literature. 
Every month there is a social reunion, for 
which the members provide the enter- 
tainment, musical or dramatic. There 
is a café, billiard, and fencing room, and 
the club publishes a monthly review. 

Until recently French university stu- 
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dents had been left to look after their 
own material comfort. But there is 
noticeable a movement on the part of 
university councils to concern themselves 
with it. Many have made themselves 
responsible for cheap co-operative restau- 
rants. French universities have no dor- 
mitories. But recently some of the uni- 
versities have begun, in a small way, to 
provide them. In Strasbourg, in Tou- 
louse, and in other places there are build- 
ings, under university control, where some 
students may obtain rooms. The two 
enterprises of this sort with whose details 
I am best acquainted have been under- 
taken recently at Paris, whose students 
have heretofore all been left to find lodg- 
ings for themselves. “The University 
Society of Friends of the Woman Stu- 
dent,” whose president is the wife of the 
Rector, has built with the aid of a loan 
from the state, a Maison des Etudiantes, 
which, besides providing a large restau- 
rant, lecture-halls, club-rooms, ten artists’ 
studios, etc., lodges 138girlstudents. The 
price of board and lodging ranges from 260 
to 360 francs a month, which, of course, 
is much cheaper than such advantages can 
be obtained for elsewhere in Paris. 

The lamented Mr. Deutsch de la Meur- 
the, at the suggestion of the Rector, gave 
not long before his death 10,000,000 
francs to construct a dormitory for 300 
students, with restaurant and common 
room for many more, at the edge of fifty 
acres presented to the university by the 
government on the site of the fortifications 
now being destroyed. On this site his 
fund is also creating a park whose effect 
will be enhanced by the close proximity 
of one of the prettiest of the small public 
parks of Paris. A site is offered gratis on 
the edge of the park to any nation which 
wishes to construct a dormitory for its stu- 
dents, and a number of nations have se- 
lected sites and intend to erect buildings. 

These and similar less costly enter- 
prises in other universities are perhaps 
the beginning of a new era in French 
“student life.” 








‘ | Letters of a Bourgeois Father 
to His Bolshevik Son 


BY EDWIN DIAL TORGERSON 


(From John Weathers, Mattress Manufacturer, of Sinton- 
ville, to His Son, Gerald B. Weathers, Formerly of 
Sintonville, but Now of New York.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


Sintonville, June 28, 19— 
In your reply please refer to 
JW: CL File 61W 

DEAR JERRY: 

Your letter of the 21st. inst at hand, 
and contents duly noted. 

Yes, New York is a big place, and it 
hardly compares with Sintonville. The 
lions on the Library steps are larger than 
our statue of Senator Ipswich, and there 
are other points of dissimilarity. Sinton- 
ville, however, is the third largest mat- 
tress production centre of the United 
States, and I think New York is the 
fourth, so you need not be ashamed to 
tell people that you are from Sintonville. 
Everybody knows the “Sleep-easy” and 
“Comfy” brands of rest specialties, and 
no doubt you will be proud to refer to the 
fact that your father is the creator of 
them. Tell your friends to write for 
Booklet A. 

You probably will be interested, how- 
ever, in higher things, since you have set 
out upon a career of ideal communism. 
I tried to get you interested in overhead 
when you were here, which is the highest 
thing around the plant, and it was a keen 


MARGARET FREEMAN 


disappointment to me that you did not 
seem to catch the spirit of the mattress 


industry. As our advertising man says, 
the human race spends one-third of its 
mortal life on some kind of mattress, and 
I do not think you can say the same of 
art and literature. 

However, I never did believe in trying 
to argue with a horse that he ought to 
drink water. Your mother spent a mod- 
est fortune on your sister’s musical edu- 
cation, and Eleanor hates Tschaikowsky 
worse than Bichloride. It’s all because 
they forced the child to take music lessons 
when her natural inclination was to be 
out jumping rope or teasing cats. 

Your mother and I agreed that she 
should rear Eleanor and I should raise 
you. Mama thinks I have made a pretty 
mournful mess of it, because of your so- 
called radical tendencies, but we will 
show them, won’t we? 

There is comfort to me in the fact that 
you think. It is far better to think wrong- 
ly than not at all. The man who uses his 
mental processes invariably outgrows the 
earlier , crudities which he mistook for 
gems of thought. It’s like a boy reading 
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five-cent novels. 


he know that I was 
laying the founda- 
tion of a broader ap- 
petite, so to speak, 
in literature, and 
that, had I not 
started out with 
five-cent thrillers, I 
never would have 
cultivated a’ taste 
in reading which 
later made it possi- 
ble for me to enjoy 
Plutoand Aristotle. 

Viewing the mat- 
ter from this dis- 
tance, I do not 
blame my father. 
A book agent sold 
him a set of Mil- 
ton illustrated with 
unhappy artists’ 
models in Purga- 
tory and even lower 
in the social scale, 
together with a set 
of Dickens’s Works. 
My mother tore all 
the pictures out of 
Paradise Lost, 
which made it a 
dull and properly 
named book, even 
to Papa. But he 
wanted his child- 
ren to be better 
educated than he 
was, hence his in- 
sistence in guiding 
my taste. 

I am glad you 
have had greater 
educational ad- 


vantages than your father, though I did 
manage to struggle through Allerton Tech. 


My father castigated 
me because I clove to “Old Cap Collier” 
and “Diamond Dick,” instead of “Oliver further help from me. 
Twist” and “Paradise Lost.” Little did 
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“The waiter said, ‘No thanks,’ when I offered 
him a seventy-five cent tip.” 


I cannot understand, of course, how an look them.) 
academic course at Harvard and a law 


course at Yale could result in so disre- 
spectful an attitude toward dollars and 
cents as you display. 


have need of a few capitalistic dollars, 


they are waiting for you here. It seems 
rather odd that you do not care to accept 


I respect your determination to make 


a living for your- 
self and to pay me 
back all that I have 
expended on your 
education. I am 
sure that you are 
quite able to take 
care of yourself 
and that you will 
forge ahead in any 
endeavor which 
you select. How- 
ever, I remember 
that your mother 
and I paid fifteen 
dollars for a canta- 
loupe and a cup of 
coffee one morning 
at the Ritzbilt 
when we were in 
New York, and the 
waiter said, “No 
thanks,” when I 
offered him a 
seventy-five cent 
tip. IfI were you, 
I would keep away 
from such places. 
They are quite like- 
ly to guess that you 
are from Sinton- 
ville. 

Let me hearfrom 
you, boy, and don’t 
feel too harsh to- 
ward 

FATHER. 

Dict. but not 
read. 

(P. S.—Miss 
Larrimore makes 
mistakes every 
now and then, but 


I don’t have time to read over and correct 
long foolish letters like this, so just over- 


Sintonville, July 15, 19—. 
In your reply please refer to: 


JW: CL File 61W 
Speaking of money, though, if you ever DEAR Son: 


In reply of yours of the roth, inst., 
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would say that I am rather shocked to 
hear that I wrote anything that hurt your 
feelings. 

You should not condemn the entire 
mattress industry simply because I asked 
you once if you would not like to learn 
how to run a factory. 

If we are “oppressing”’ anybody in our 
plant, I have never been told of it before. 
The men and women who work for us 
seem to be satisfied with conditions. The 
girls’ rest room has all the latest maga- 
zines and a fine beveled mirror in it, and 
the men have organized a baseball team 
and seem to think a lot of the gymnasium 
that we have put in, with the aid of the 
¥. CA. 

As for child labor—my dear boy, I do 
not see how you possibly could get such 
an impression, knowing me as you do, 
and as familiar as you are with our meth- 
ods of running the business. We obey 
the Child Labor Law to the very letter. 

I often wonder where I would be to-day 
if there hadn’t been any child labor in 
your family, Jerry. My mother used to 


cry because she had to wake me up at 


three o’clock of a bitter morning, and I 
had to trudge a mile and a half through 
the snow to my job at the foundry. That 
was after my father died, and things were 
pretty lean with us. My mother man- 
aged to keep me in school, but I worked 
four hours every morning before other 
boys woke up. 

This is too much about myself, son, 
but you will forgive me if I cannot under- 
stand how a lad who had everything that 
money could buy, as you had, could grow 
up to manhood with the peculiar ideas 
that you have. 

I am glad that you found a job so 
quickly in New York. I never have seen 
a copy of “ Unchained,” but it must be an 
interesting sort of a magazine, judging 
from the name. Tell them to write our 
advertising manager and give him details 
of rates and circulation. I know you are 
not in the advertising department, but 
my experience with newspapers has been 
that they feel quite friendly toward those 
who say it with advertising. They 
printed my picture as a leading citizen of 
Sintonville in one of the annual special 
editions here recently for fifty dollars. 
My advertising man said that was just 
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“mug-stuff” and a hold-up. But if they 
want a little mug-stuff on “ Unchained,” 
just let me know about it. If it will 
help you in your new job, I will put on a 
flannel shirt and start chewing tobacco 
instead of smoking cigars. 

I don’t think parents should ever stand 
in the way of their children. Your mother 
has just illustrated the futility of that 
sort of thing by forbidding Eleanor to 
have her own car. Yesterday Eleanor 
skidded out to the factory with a useless- 
looking admirer and a shiny little coupé 
which she said was hers. I asked her where 
she got it—I mean the car—and she said 
she bought it on the instailment plan, 
and intended to pay fifty dollars a month 
out of her allowance until she had satis- 
fied the “pay-as-you-ruin-it” automo- 
bile dealer, and wouldn’t I be a sweet old 
darling and increase her allowance fifty 
dollars a month? 

I think I have smoothed things over 
between your mother and Eleanor by 
suggesting that Mama give a dinner dance 
at the Country Club on some pretext or 
other. 

Good luck to you, boy, and don’t let 
the problems of the universe make a dys- 


yeptic of you. . 
Pet ’ Fondly your 


FATHER. 


Dict. but not read. 


Sintonville, July 26, 19—. 
In your reply please refer to: 
JW: CL File 61W 

My DEar JERRY: 

It seems you have got a job on a maga- 
zine that is very much like you. A maga- 
zine that refuses advertising is certainly 
as unique as a son who refuses money 
from his father. I am sorry they will not 
accept the announcement of the Para- 
mount Mattress Corporation, for I am 
sure that a great many readers of “Un- 
chained” are losing sleep, and space in 
the magazine would be good consumer 
advertising, as my publicity man says. 

I get this impression after reading the 
copy you sent me. The editor has dis- 
covered more wrongs in this miserable 
little world than are dreamed of in 
my philosophy, or Horatio’s. He makes 
twelve worries grow where one itched be- 
fore. He really does not know what ele- 
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gant propaganda he is spreading for the concrete application. Ideals are fine un- 


benefit of the mattress industry. 


til they come into practical contact with 


It sounds like an interesting experiment human nature. 


that you are working out. 


a 
Pe 
— 4) ¢=} 


—, 


. and wouldn’t I be a sweet old darling and increase her allowance fifty 


dollars a month?”’—Page 45. 


gives his labor co-operatively without 
salary, and shares in the profits of the 
sale of “Unchained,” if any, to the be- 


lievers in your principles. Is that right ? 

If you could do something, now, to take 
the anxiety out of business, I know where 
you could get a lot of converts to your 
cause. It’s all right, though, boy. Some- 
body always has been looking for the 
thing you are looking for. They used to 
call it the Philosopher’s Stone. 

Yes, I suppose you are right about our 
sinful extravagance. But if a man’s only 
son, who has most of the brains and edu- 
cation in the family, won’t take his 
father’s money and use it judiciously, 
how can you blame Mama and Eleanor 
for wasting it? 

I admire you for your aspirations and 
your ideals. The only trouble is, Jerry, 
that general principles are often good 
enough until they stand the acid test of 


Every man 


If we could reform human nature, we 
wouldn’t have any 
problems. But hu- 
man nature is going to 
seek its own level, and 
all our isms and astics 
can only serve to dam 
it up in spots until 
such time as our arti- 
ficial barriers crumble 
and the restless oceans 
of it claim their own 
again. 

Speaking of human 
nature, your mother is 
sitting for her portrait. 
Same chap who paint- 
ed the portrait of the 
Princess Catti. Ma- 
ma thinks it’s cheap at 
five thousand dollars, 
and I suppose it is. 
She might have picked 
the man who paints 
the King of England! 

Won’t you let me 
know if you need any- 
thing? 

Faithfully, 
Dap. 

P. S.—I find Miss 
Larrimore hasn’t been writing things ex- 
actly as I dictated, so I’d better read over 
my letters. 


Sintonville, August 5, 19—. 
In your reply please refer to: 
JW: CL File 61W 

DEAR JERRY: 

Rather a curt little letter from you to- 
day. 

I apologize for anything I said about 
“Unchained,” if you think I was mak- 
ing fun of it. On the contrary, it’s get- 
ting to be pretty serious to me. The 
latest issue, with your signed article in 
it, seems to have been read extensively 
in Sintonville. I happened to see two or 
three of the men in the plant with copies 
in their pockets—no one could ever mis- 
take that black and red cover—and The 
Journal had a very merry time over it. 
Printed your picture and mine and a 
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picture of the plant, with this headline 
over it: 
SON OF WEALTHY ‘‘OPEN SHOP”? MANU- 


FACTURER JOINS FORCES OF 
SOCIAL REVOLUTION 


T’ll get Miss Larrimore to find you a 
clipping and send it to you. 

It has been rather bothersome. The 
Sintonville Manufacturers’ Association 
sent a committee to me and asked me if I 
didn’t think it looked rather bad. I told 
them my son was free, white, and twenty- 
one, and it wasn’t any of my business 
—or theirs, either—what he did. That 
seemed to displease them, and I guess I 
will hear more from them. 

Mama thinks its perfectly horrid, and 
Eleanor, not knowing the difference be- 
tween the proletariat and a corsage bou- 
quet, doesn’t care. 

Go on, boy, and shoot at us. 


Chau- 
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tauqua lecturers and cotton-brained con- 
gressmen are always prating about the 
sin of class conflict and its danger to our 
civilization. There has been class conflict 
ever since Cain chopped down the original 
farmer-labor candidate, Abel, and if some 
sort of scrapping doesn’t continue as long 
as the world wags, we ought to have a 
Senate committee to go out and start a 
fight when needed. 

The trouble with the capitalistic class 
has always been that it didn’t have 
enough things to fret about, prior to the 
establishment of the firm of Marx & 
Engel. No cause, or religion, or nation 
or class ever attained lasting success un- 
less it was compelled to fight for it. We 


have Nero and his ilk to thank for the al- 
most universal spread of Christianity. 
And the enthusiastic Reds, by shooting a 
few thousand taxpavers in Russia, have 
helped us Bourgeois fellows just as spec- 


“Mama thinks it’s perfectly horrid, and Eleanor, not knowing the difference between the proletariat and a 
corsage bouquet, doesn’t care.” 
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tacularly as though they threw a bevy of 
fat manufacturers to the lions in Madison 
Square Garden. 

Not that we feel persecuted, or any- 
thing, Jerry. We ought to feel compli- 
mented that somebody is enough inter- 
ested in us to step on our capitalistic toes 
and remind us that we’ve got the gout. 

I am interested to learn that you are 
living in Greenwich Village, and that you 
hear the champ of honest horses’ hoofs 
in the stable below all night. That should 
be an ideal location for the manufacture 
of bombs and home brew. 

Eleanor has been trying to wheedle a 
trip to Europe out of me, mainly, I think, 
because Mother does not want her to go. 
However, I cannot see anything worse in 
that than sending her back to that finish- 
ing school. She elected French and horse- 
back riding as her major courses last year, 
later dropping French. 

Take care of yourself, son, and if you 
are troubled with fleas in the village, try 


the Bronx. = , 
Faithfully, Dap. 


Sintonville, August 25, 19—. 
In reply please refer to: 
JW: CL File 61W 

DEAR Boy: 

You write a brilliant letter. I really 
would not attempt to argue with you 
along the lines of yours of the twentieth, 
so, instead of differing with you, I am 
going to agree with you. Certainly we 
shall not quarrel over the Economic De- 
termination of History. 

But you can’t remove the economic 
causes because you can’t take the human 
out of human nature. As long as you and 
I and Mars and Venus endure, Son, self- 
preservation is going to be the first law 
of nature, and me and my wife, my son 
John and his wife, are going to be inter- 
ested primarily in us four and no more. 
Secondarily, we are interested in the wel- 
fare of our fellowman, but that’s largely 
because we know if he doesn’t get along 
happily, we won’t be happy. 

Speaking of happiness, the National 
Brotherhood of Journeymen Mattress 
Makers, or whatever they call it, has 
picked this town as a pretty good spot to 
start unionizing. Of course, that was to 
be expected, after the publicity we have 


been getting, through The Journal, “Un- 
chained,” and other channels. 

Well, they won. They sent a commit- 
tee to see me, and said they were per- 
fectly satisfied with everything in the 
plant—working conditions, wages, bo- 
nuses, profit-sharing, group insurance and 
those things—but they did want their 
union recognized. I started to show 
fight, Jerry. You remember, perhaps, 
the trouble we had three years ago. Well, 
I was going to tell them to go hang, but 
one of the committee, who did the speech- 
making, took a copy of “ Unchained” out 
of his pocket, and read to me your stirring 
appeal to the proletariat to rise and put 
an end to the tyranny of capitalistic 
persecution. So, I figured if I was perse- 
cuting anybody by refusing to recognize 
a union when I met it in the road, I had 
better do as you say. 

The Manufacturers’ Association has 
asked me to resign, not only as vice- 
president, but as a member also. The 
other mattress manufacturers are very 
much up in the air. Our recognition of 
the union, at our minimum wage scale, 
has brought on union agitation in all the 
other factories, and they are having 
strikes and lockouts and a generous exhi- 
bition of Saint Vitus solo dancing, while 
we are oversold on our production and 
are humming along mightily. 

They have always criticized me in 
Sintonville, for doing too much for my 
workmen. I agree partly with Judge 
Gary on that subject—I mean doing good 
things for labor. He said they did it, in 
the first place, because they ought to, and 
in the second place, because it’s good busi- 
ness. I always figured I did it because, 
in the first place, it is good business, and 
in the second place, I ought to. I bid 
higher in money and kindness, and I get 
the best men. 

Speaking of Judge Gary, Son, you ought 
to print in “ Unchained,” the recent state- 
ment of earnings of the Steel Corporation, 
which shows that labor nowadays is get- 
ting 43 cents of the company’s dollar, the 
company is getting 9 cents, and the rest 
goes to expenses. Your social revolution 
ought not to begrudge the poor steel mag- 
nates and investors their nine per cent on 
their investment. I'll bet the Reds are 
offering forty per cent and up to anybody 
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who has enough nerve and bullet-proof 
undershirts to go into business in Russia. 

But I mustn’t butt into your business 
with suggestions. Write and tell me how 
“Unchained” is clanking along on the 
communistic basis. 

Affectionately, 
Dap. 


Sintonville, September 16, 19—. 
In your reply please refer to: 
JW: CL File 61W 

DEAR JERRY: 

I am glad to hear that I don’t know 
what I am talking about, but that you are 
pleased over the unionization of the Para- 
mount plant. 

It is not the Economic Determination 
of History that concerns me just now, so 
much as Eleanor’s Determination to go 
to Europe against her Mother’s Wishes. 
The worst of it is, that that worthless 
young dandelion, Priestly Newlan, is 
going with her on this cooked tour. 

However, if I forbid Eleanor to see him, 
she probably will retaliate by marrying 
him, so I have determined not to oppose 
her wishes. This is a foolish time of year 
to be going abroad, of course, but Eleanor 
has her mind and reservations all made 
up. Miss Larrimore will wire you of the 
time of the party’s arrival in New York, 
so you may see them. I wish you would 
select a few of your bitterest Nihilist 
friends and tell them that young Newlan 
is an idle scion of the predatory rich and 
a foe to labor. The latter is certainly no 
lie. He has never worked yet. I think 
he would blow up easily, so your friends 
would not have much trouble. 

There is trouble brewing in the plant. 
I don’t know what has got into the men. 
Production has not been up to par, and 
Stillson, the foreman, fired three men out- 
right yesterday for inefficiency. They 
told him to step to Gehenna when he 
bawled them out for sloppy work, and 
said he’d hear from the grievance com- 
mittee of the union for this sort of thing. 
Only they didn’t say Gehenna. 

I have a feeling that something ugly is 
going to pop. 

Meanwhile, I notice that you are hav- 
ing your troubles, too. “Unchained” 


seems to be printed on cheaper paper this 
month, It’s slimmer than I’ve ever seen 
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it, and you don’t print the cover in colors 
any more. You’d better make them re- 
consider their policy about advertising. 
However, that’s your business, and I’ve 
enough details of my own to look after, so 


I’ll say no more. ,_ ;: 
: Cordially your 


Dap. 


Sintonville, September 28, 19—. 
In your reply please refer to: 
JW: CL - File 61W 

DEAR JERRY: 

I’ve only a moment to acknowledge 
your letter of the 25th. 

The men have struck, and there’s the 
devil to pay. The trouble extends to all 
factories in Sintonville. 

More when I have time. 

Hastily, 
Dap. 
Dict. but not read. 


(From Celia Larrimore, Secretary to John 
Weathers, to Gerald B. Weathers, 
Formerly of Sintonville, but Now of 
New York.) 

1923 Sept. 30 AM 10 35 
xB32 7 BLUE PAID 

Gerald B. Weathers, 

Care Unchained Publishing Com- 
pany, 

11% West Eleventh Street 

New York, N. Y. 

Miss Weathers and party arrive Penn- 
sylvania Station 2:45 Thursday after- 
noon love ae 

Celia 


Sintonville, October 1, 19—. 
In your reply please refer to: 
JW: CL File 61W 

DEAR JERRY: 

This has been a blood-curdling week. 

First, Eleanor prances out of the house 
after a most disgraceful quarrel with your 
mother, her last message to us being that 
she hoped she would never have to set 
foot in our house again. Your mother 
blamed me for the whole occurrence, and 
I suppose she is right. 

But the affairs at the plant have kept 
me jumpy enough, without attaching un- 
due importance to Eleanor’s trip. The 
strike, as I indicated in my last letter to 
you, is not confined to our factory, but 
involves all our competitors, too. It hit 
us all like a thunderbolt. It was a walk- 
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out—a twenty-four hour ultimatum for a 
twenty per cent advance of the scale, with 
time and a half for overtime. They 
wouldn’t listen to arbitration suggestions. 

Well, there’s only one answer, Jerry. 
Up goes the price of mattresses. 

The Journal keeps quoting everything 
you have to say in “Unchained.” The 
Chamber of Commerce has asked me to 
resign from the board of directors, and 
your mother isn’t speaking to your father. 
Outside of that and a little rheumatism, 
everything is all right. 

Probably you have seen your sister by 
this time, and can write me something 
cheerful. 


As ever, 
Dap. 


1923 October 3 PM 2 56 
x Ms4 BLUE PAID 

Gerald B. Weathers, 

Care Unchained Publishing Com- 
pany, 

11% West Eleventh Street 

New York, N. Y. 

Rumored here that Eleanor and that 
Priestly Newlan pup married at Little 
Church Around the Corner yesterday 
Stop Have Newlan arrested for perjury 
Stop He is under age and must have 
sworn falsely when he applied for license 
Stop Wire me immediately when you 
have secured information Stop Will 
come at once if necessary to halt this 
ridiculous proceeding _— 


Sintonville, October 4, 19—. 
My Son: 

I think I have made a pretty sad mess 
of everything. 

When I showed your telegram to your 
mother, she simply turned away from me 
without a word, and ordered her trunks 
packed. She hasn’t told me, but I think 
she is going out to visit your Aunt Doris 
in St. Louis. I take it back, she did say 
a word or two. She said I could have 
custody of the children if I beat the police 
to them. 

How on earth was it possible for Elea- 
nor and her sorry specimen to be married 
and sail for Europe before you even knew 
they were in New York? Did you meet 
the train as suggested in Miss Larrimore’s 
wire ? 

What does it matter, now—what be- 
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comes of the plant? Mama is talking of 
Civorce—after all these years of weather- 
ing the ugly squalls together. I can’t con- 
ceive of it, Jerry. 

I am scribbling this myself because 
something has come over Miss Larrimore, 
too, of all people! What on earth have I 
done to her? She has been hinting around 
about leaving me—taking a long rest or 
something. I offered her a long rest with 
pay, and she murmured something about 
perhaps getting married. She is my good 
right bower, and I don’t know how I shall 
get along without her, Jerry. 

Heaven knows I have enough to worry 
about out in the plant. Most of the men 
have stopped all pretense of trying to put 
in six days a week. Why should they, if 
they can make as much in five days as 
they made in six days before? 

Why is it that efficiency goes down 
when wages go up? Do you have better 
success with the men running and owning 
the business? I wish you would write 
something in “Unchained,” to the effect 
that when men get all they ask out of the 
boss, they ought to put all they’ve got 
into their work. 

Write me when you can, Jerry. It’s 
pretty lonesome at the house now, and 
the club despises me worse than I despise 


the club. —_ 
Faithfully, Dap. 


Sintonville, October 20, 19—. 
DEAR JERRY: 

Things have been developing with such 
cinema speed that I have not had an op- 
portunity before this to answer your good 
letter. 

Frankly, I have reached the stage 
where I don’t care a bag-piper’s hoot what 
becomes of the business, or of civilization. 
I think the common sense thing to do 
would be to petition the Explosives 
Bureau of the I. W. W. to dynamite the 
plant. 

We are not losing money—yet. We 
have not made any, for two months. We 
will not make any—nor will the other 
mattress manufacturers of Sintonville 
(one of the poor devils went to the wall 
last week) as long as present labor condi- 
tions endure. There is a surplus of labor, 
now, of course, and the union has de- 
manded that we take care of the unem- 
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ployed by creating two jobs where one 
sufficed before. The alternative to meet- 
ing their demands is to shut down the 
factory. 

They have been very much influenced 
by what you have written in “Un- 
hained”’ about proletarian control of in- 
dustry, Jerry, and they sent a committee 
o me yesterday to ask that the men be 


P 
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. the club despises me worse 


given a greater voice in the control of the 
plant. I told them that if I had any voice 
left in it, it was a very weak one, and they 
were welcome to the few whispers that re- 
main. 

So we are going to adopt the sugges- 
tions outlined in your series of articles, 
and we are going to have just as nearly 
an ideal communistic system of factory 
operation as we can manage. It is for- 
tunate that there are very few other 
stockholders in the Paramount, besides 
myself. 

The sales manager has quit in disgust. 
We have abolished the board of direc- 
tors, but that was just a matter of form, 
anyway, as you know. Instead, we are 
to hold weekly meetings of the Workers’ 


than I despise the club.”’ 
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Committee of Control, of which I am an 
honorary member. The men are really 
very good-natured about letting me in on 
their meetings. 

The news has leaked out, of course, and 
has created a profound sensation in Sin- 
tonville. The local department stores 


have openly boycotted the “Sleep-easy,”’ 
“Comfy” and “Downysoft” brands of 


Page 50 


our productions for sleep and rest. How- 
ever, we can make up for that (according 
to the men) by putting out a new brand, 
to be known as the “ Union-ease,”’ which 
will be completely covered, top and bot- 
tom, by large and beautiful union labels. 

I hope I shall begin to sleep easy, my- 
self, now that the men have got all that 
they want. You and Eleanor and Mama 
have removed all the incentives to work 
that I have left, so Vive le Zemstvo, Boys, 
or whatever they say in Russia. 

I am withholding two good Russian 
words for my farewell speech. They are 
da svidanya, which, freely translated, 
means GOOD-NIGHT! 

And good luck to you. 
Dap. 
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Sintonville, November 15, 19—. 
DEAR Boy: 

Why did you interrupt that series of 
articles on the proletarian control of in- 
dustry? How do you expect us to run a 
first-class communistic mattress factory, 
if you don’t tell us the rest of it? 

The Committee of Control adopted 
your suggestion about advertising, and 
fired the advertising manager. I was 
coming to believe that ‘advertising pays, 
myself, and had an attractive little motto 
framed and hung on my wall, which the 
advertising manager had found some- 
where, I think, in Ben Jonson’s works: 


He who whispers in a well 

That he has something nice to sell 
Doesn’t get as many dollars 

As he who climbs a tree and hollers. 


The Workers’ Committee of Control 
asked me to take that down, because you 
had said that advertising was a Bourgeois 
invention, and was fundamentally wrong. 

The whole plant is being run on a 
profit-sharing basis. Nobody gets any 
salary, but the men have decided that 


they will be satisfied with a weekly draw- 
ing account equivalent to the wages they 
received under the established scale. 
Then we will have quarterly disburse- 
ments of profits. The men have con- 
sented to allow the usual percentage for 
overhead, taxes, depreciation, interest, 
and such things that can’t be helped. 
They were very much surprised when the 
auditor and I demonstrated to them that 
39 per cent went in wages, and after all 
the above items were accounted for, only 
11.1 was left during the fiscal year for 
“capital,” which is me. The last fiscal 
year was a whiz-bang, too. 

All these capitalistic details no doubt 
are irksome to you, and I’m not going to 
bore you with them further. 

Stillson has resigned. We'really don’t 
need a foreman, any more than an ad- 
vertising manager and a sales manager, 
and I really don’t see any need for a presi- 
dent. 

I must say, though, that I am finding 
this enterprise very diverting. I think 
it is good for an employer to take his em- 
ployees fully into his confidence. They 
are learning lots of secrets about my end 
of the business, now, and I am coming to 


understand just exactly what they want. 
What they want is everything. 

I have received a couple of post-cards 
from Eleanor, and she seems to be happily 
honeymooning on the Riviera. I haven’t 
heard from your mother at all, which is a 
good sign. 

It’s too bad that you lost your best 
make-up man (whatever that is) and two 
linotype operators, because they couldn’t 
wait for the profits to come in. 

A lot of us are that way, nowadays. 

Affectionately your 
FATHER. 


Sintonville, December 10, 19—. 
DEAR JERRY: 

You are getting so you don’t write m¢ 
any more, and I have missed my copy o! 
“Unchained” for the current month. 

I asked Miss Larrimore to try to buy 
a copy of “Unchained” somewhere, and 
she couldn’t find one on the newsstands 
She seems a little embarrassed when | 
talk with her about you. She even wen! 
so far as to say that she would rather | 
did not dictate to her my letters to you 
I don’t understand why she should fee 
so sensitive about that. Of course, I do 
write some intimate personal things i 
these letters, but Miss Larrimore has al 
ways been like one of the family. How 
ever, I ought to consider myself lucky i 
keeping her. She has decided not to leav: 
me, thank goodness, and doesn’t talk an 
more foolishness about getting married. 

We had a very interesting genera 
meeting out in the plant yesterday after 
noon after the whistle blew. The audito: 
was the principal speaker of the occasion 
and, believe me, he required some elo 
quence to convince the men what he se 
out to convince them—namely and viz., 
that the good old Paramount is losin; 
money, and not making it. 

Well, the auditor had a blackboard an 
drew a lot of charts and circles, an 
demonstrated how one slice of the circl: 
which represents the company’s dolla 
has been widening and widening—an 
this slice stands for wages. And another 
slice of the circle has been narrowing an: 
narrowing, until its two sides have col 
lided and become one straight red line- 
and that is profits. 

Some of the men said they didn’t under 
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stand it, and didn’t want to understand, 
because it was capitalistic rot, but a few 
cooler and more sensible chaps got up and 
said that they were running the business 
now, and they had to make good. 
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could wheedle out of his father, I judge. 
Well, it is rather encouraging to have 
somebody ask me for money again. 

I suspect your mother will be asking for 
it through her attorney soon. 


“Some of the more fiery orators of the extreme left wing said it was the auditor’s fault, and he ought to be fired 
to reduice expenses.” —Page 54. 


So the men finally sold themselves on 
the idea of cutting their own wages— 
that is, their drawing accounts. 

This isn’t making a hit at all with the 
rank and file of the men, I am sorry to 
Say. 

{ have received a couple of letters and a 
cablegram from Eleanor. No doubt you 
can guess what the cablegram asked for. 
I read between the lines in her letters that 
her poor, benighted little rug-jumper of a 
husband, Newlan, has been at Monte 
Carlo trying to act like people act in 
stories. He has lost all the money he 


Oh, well. 
Buck up, son, and write to 
Your FATHER. 


(Memorandum from Miss Celia Larrimore, 
Secretary to John Weathers, of Sinton- 
ville, to Gerald B. Weathers, Formerly 
of Sintonville, but Now of New York.) 


Your 
C. te 


Sintonville, January 3, 19—. 
My Dear Boy: 
I suppose by this time our attorneys’ 


For pity’s sake, come home. 
father’s heart is breaking. 
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correspondents in New York have looked 
you up and told you what I have done. 

It was very plucky of you not to say 
anything in your letter about the serious- 
ness of the mess those people had got you 
into, but I consider it fortunate that I ran 
across the family name in the “Embar- 
rassments” column of The Courier of 
Commerce. I have not done this thing 
for you, Jerry, I have done it for the fair 
business name of Weathers. 

It was a very noble and altruistic thing 
for your colleagues to do—tie you up and 
get your name on the dotted line as re- 
sponsible for all the indebtedness of 
“Unchained.” But don’t be down- 
hearted, lad, and don’t lose faith in 
human nature because of that. 

As a general rule, I think you may take 
it for granted that if you put three men in 
an enterprise, two of them eventually 
will combine against the third, and see no 
reason why they shouldn’t squeeze him 
out. I say as a general rule. There are 
exceptions, of course, just as there are 
five-legged calves. 

You said something in one of your re- 
cent letters about the property instinct 
being an attribute developed by man; 
dating from the time when, as a healthy 
cave dweller, he collected a lot of fish 
hooks and arrows and bearskins and de- 
cided that he would establish a family so 
he could keep them in the family. 

The property instinct, son, goes back 
to the beginning of all life—to the big 
amoeba who ate the little amoeba, and 
the big tadpole who ate the big amceba, 
and so on down through the evolutionary 
stages of dinosaurs, elephants, congress- 
men, and stockbrokers. 

You remember your old dog Pearl? 
Eleanor changed her name because in one 
last access of Rooseveltian pride of race 
she produced one puppy. Eleanor named 
the puppy Pearl, Junior, and re-named 
the maternal terrier Mother of Pearl. 

Well, I roamed around the back yard 
Sunday, with Pearl, Junior, and Mother 
of Pearl. (They haven’t divorced me 
yet.) The cook threw each of them a big 
bone. Mother of Pearl gnawed hers for a 
while contentedly, and Pearl, Junior, 
having dined sufficiently theretofore, I 
suppose, set off to hide her bone against 
the future recurrence of hunger. 

Well, do you suppose Mother of Pearl 


was satisfied with her own juicy posses 
sion? Not so you might notice it! She 
kept her weather eye rolling in the direc 
tion of that puppy, and Pearl, Junior 
knew she was being watched. The fox 
little rascal hid the bone, carefully cover 
ing it with earth, and then produced from 
somewhere a decoy bone—an old on 
slightly resembling the one she had se 
creted. She trotted around the yar 
ostentatiously with the fake bone in he 
mouth, and fooled old Mother of Pear 
completely. She hid it obviously and 
without shame, and then stood over it 
hiding place and growled threateningly 
Well, sir, that fool dog Mother of Pear 
fell for the bluff, unearthed that long 
exhausted bone and ran away with it 
after only a show of resistance from the 
puppy; and then Pearl, Junior, with re 
freshing sang froid, trotted up and stok 
her mother’s fresh morsel. 

I’m not much of a moralist, Jerry, bu‘ 
that back yard performance reminded me 
of you and your friends who have set out 
to reform the world by extinguishing the 
property instinct. You might just as 
easily teach Pearl, Junior, not to hide her 
bone, but to leave it lying around for com 
mon gnawing by all dogs. 

Please let me know right away if you 


have been successsful in making another 


business connection in New York. I am 

sending along something that you might 

use to tide you over temporarily. O/ 

course, you can pay it back to me. 
Faithfully your 

I Encl. Dap. 


Sintonville, January 17, 19—. 
DEAR JERRY: 

Why don’t you come on home? 
There’s a big job for you here. 

The idea occurred to me yesterday, 
when we had a general meeting in the 
plant and a universal wrangle over th 
subject of the first quarterly disburse 
ment of zero chopped into many parts. 
There is uttermost disgust in the personne! 
of the Paramount Mattress Corporation. 


Some of the more fiery orators of the 


extreme left wing said it was the auditor’ 
fault, and he ought to be fired to reduc: 


expenses. They asked me what I was 


going to do about it, and I said I wa 


powerless to do anything, except. close 


down the factory. 
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What the men lack is a leader, Jerry— If both you and Eleanor would come back 
someone like you who understands practi- to Sintonville, perhaps Mama— 


cal everyday communism thoroughly and 
can run this thing right. 


But I mustn’t ask too much. 
Let me know at once what you think 


“Miss Larrimore seems to think well of the proposition.” 


Miss Larrimore seems to think well of 
the proposition, though she merely red- 
dened up and said nothing when I men- 
tioned it to her. Then, all of a sudden, I 
asked her if you and she had ever met, 
socially, and she said yes. I’m a blunder- 
ing sort of person, am I not? But it oc- 
curs to me as peculiar that you have never 
mentioned Miss Larrimore to me, in your 
letters. 

Eleanor has cabled that she is coming 
home, and the news has made me happy. 


of my plan to put you in charge of the 
factory. The men are very restless. 


Devotedly, — 
Sintonville, 1924 Jan 19 PM 1 48 
xC 890 39 DL 
Mr. Gerald B Weathers 
1116 Bleecker Street 
New York 
Received your wire accepting offer 
Stop Men say they will be glad to have 
you here but they want to go back to old 
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system Stop They are tired of com- 
munism and want old wages restored 
Stop I want you as superintendent in 
any event Stop Letter follows 

Dap. 


Sintonville, January 19, 19—. 
In your reply please refer to: 
JW: CL File 61W 

Dear Boy: 

I really will have to apologize for the 
men. I am disappointed in them. I 
never thought they would desert us at 
the crucial moment. We had another 
general meeting and the principal speaker 
said: “For God’s sake, Mr. Weathers, 
don’t make us swallow any more of this 
common-ism.” And that orator was ap- 
plauded with yells and screeches and 
whistles until I thought the walls were 
going to collapse. 

They are strong for you, Jerry. Don’t 
take it as a personal affront. They will 
be delighted to have you as general super- 
intendent, if you and I will only find a 
way to restore the old per diem and bonus 
system that we had. 


They have taken the clock to pieces 
and examined the insides of the works, 
and they have found that putting it to- 
gether again wasn’t so easy as taking it 
apart. 

But can’t you come on to Sintonville, 
anyway, and take the job, and run a sort of 


limited communistic system here? Let 
the men feel that they own the establish- 
ment. They know something about our 
end of the business, now, and one or two 
of them even came up to me and expressed 
sympathy. One of them said, “ You’ve 
got a hell of a job, Mr. Weathers, and I 
don’t see why you don’t go crazy when 
you have to make up the pay-roll every 
week.” 
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That’s it, Jerry—we understand each 
other, now. And, even if I have spent 
twenty thousand dollars on this campaign 
of experimentation, I think I can charge 
it justly to advertising and promotion, 
for I have educated a lot of my best cus- 
tomers. 

Wire me that you’re coming, anyway. 

Hopefully, your — 


Sintonville, January 20, 19—. 
In your reply please refer to: 
Jw: CL File 61W 

DEAR Boy: 

Your first telegram was welcome, but 
your second was a thriller. I didn’t know 
you were as thoroughly fed up with com- 
munism as the employees are here. But 
it is enough to know that you are coming 
home, upon receipt of this letter from me, 
confirming everything. Welcome to the 
serried ranks of capital, Son! 

I had another very pleasant surprise 
this morning. Your mother wired me 
from St. Louis—for money ! 

That settles it—the world has set itself 
right again, after all. I wired Mama that 
both you and Eleanor were coming hom« 
to Sintonville—and I know that she will 
come, too. 

And this morning when Miss Larrimore 
opened your telegram and handed it to 
me, her hand trembled, and,- before |] 
knew what was happening, her little old 
bobbed head was bowed over her type- 
writer, and she was crying. 

I’m not saying what I was doing, Jerry. 

You young rogues—you have been 
keeping something from me. But thank 
the Lord, even if she is going to get mar- 
ried, I can keep her in the family. 

Wire us what train you are coming on. 

As ever, 
Dap. 





The Gladiators 


BY LAWRENCE PERRY 


Author of “For the Game’s Sake,” etc. 





HE world’s champion 

pugilist is about to 
defend his title against 
a powerful contend- 
hs «x 
Twilight has sunk 
into darkness as you 
enter a portal and en- 
counter all the mystery of a nocturnal 
scene so vast, so unreal, that anything in 
the way of a dominant impression eludes 
the mind. Perhaps this is because the 
picture involves so many bewildering 
transformations from sharp details to 
things vaguely discerned. 

The ring, elevated to a height of five 
feet, stands out in greenish brilliance, like 
a gem, beneath clusters of powerful elec- 
tric lamps whose rays are reflected piti- 
lessly downward, while elsewhere through- 
out this throng of quite ninety thousand 
men and women the eye catches amazing 
effects—groupings of pallid faces and 
white-shirted forms tricked out in 
splashes of electric illumination; huge 
segments of comparative, or complete, 
gloom in which vague suggestions of 
movement and a bourdon of vocal sound 
betray the host of humans therein en- 
shrouded. 

It is a strangely assorted throng, rang- 
ing in its component elements from the 
gangman to the politician; from the cap- 
tain of industry, the judge, the popular 
actor, to the social exquisite. Sartorially 
you may readily follow the gamut from 
the cheap summer fustian of the lower 
east and west sides to the tweeds of Fifth 
Avenue and the flannels of the Hemp- 
steads and Westchester. 

Every one is there, representing every 
social class and every mental, moral, and 
physical gradation. In the sections better 
favored for observation there is no more 
reason for the person of sensibilities to feel 
out of place than at the first night of a 
Broadway musical comedy; a first night 
under an unreal moon and vague stars. 

VoL, LXXVII.—s 











A gong is clanging insistently. A man 
with a penetrating whine is trying to 
make some announcement and the ampli- 
fiers set at the ringside like ventilators 
upon the deck of an ocean liner impart to 
his voice the volume and carrying power 
of the voice of A®olus. 

Yet words are indistinguishable be- 
cause they are caught and blended into a 
welter of confusion that involves not so 
much human sounds as—at least so it 
seems—a vast distillation of unrest, of 
feverish expectancy, of passions, inherited 
straight from the Forum Boarium, 264 
B. C., straining at inadequate vents. 

Out somewhere in the arena, wholly 
lost to view, a band is braying. Allabout 
is surging movement; turgid streams 
block the aisles that radiate to the ring 
from all sides. Wailing cries of ice cream 
and peanut butchers rise and are lost. 
From the outer gloom comes a flurry of 
angry voices, a scuffle of vague forms. 
Two—or more—spectators have come to 
violent issue over the matter of a seat. 
The police rush in. The incident is closed. 

The atmosphere is intense with the 
feeling that anything can, or may, hap- 
pen. 

From the direction of one of the lower 
portals suddenly rises a vast, dominating, 
recognizable sound—a cheer. There is a 
general rising movement of the crowd in 
that section, a wave that communicates 
its impulse until it becomes general. The 
eye detects a swiftly moving current at 
the head of an aisle—a squad of policemen 
followed closely by a group of alert keen- 
faced men in sweaters or shirt sleeves 
bearing towels, pails, bottles, and in their 
midst a young giant in a bath-robe of 
subdued color, his gleaming black hair 
bobbing above the heads of those through 
whom he passes. 

The champion! The volume of sound 
grows prodigious; for now at last there is 
sufficient vent for pent-up emotion. The 
protagonist climbs through the ropes. 
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He glances down at the occupants of the 
ringside seats, scowling. For when the 
champion is ready to fight his mood is 
not amiable. Even for friends who hail 
him he has but a brief, almost unrecog- 
nizing nod. 

The ring is filling with photographers. 
The announcer and his vocal amplifiers 
are lost now, utterly obliterated. Or- 
dered sequences of whatever sort have 
vanished, save in the ring where the 
champion has taken his seat in his corner 
and his seconds are deftly performing 
their scientifically ordained tasks. 

Another cheer, not so loud, nor so long, 
but with the note of hysteria undimin- 
ished. The contender is climbing through 
the ropes. The champion, mindful of his 
proud position, rises to meet the new- 
comer, takes him by the hand, says a few 
amiable words. 

All the tenseness, all the individual 
emotions that have characterized the 
arena are now concentrated within the 
confines of this rope-enclosed battle- 
ground with its felt and canvas-covered 
floor, this classic “circle” which is eigh- 
teen feet square. 

The referee in his white shirt and white 
flannel trousers, himself a veteran pugi- 
list, calls the fighters and their managers 
to the centre of the ring and elucidates 
the rules of combat, which are many and 
various. But before this, each combatant 
has had his hands taped with soft band- 
ages by his manager, the process being 
jealously watched by an observer from the 
other camp lest hard substances be con- 
cealed beneath the tape. 

And in the meantime, taking advantage 
of the deep gestative silence that has 
fallen, the announcer summons to the 
ring champions in the various weight di- 
visions of pugilism, or boxers, who, if not 
champions, are none the less prominent, 
and introduces them to the multitude 
with such details concerning their exploits 
or future plans as his unctuous mind sug- 
gests. 

Suddenly the photographers, the man- 
agers, and seconds disappear from the 
ring. The referee stands alone, leaning 
against the ropes, casual, apparently in- 
different. The fighters slip off their bath- 
robes and sit tensely. 

A bell clangs. The two men advance 
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swiftly to the centre of the ring. The 
big fight is on. ... 


Social economists are invited to con- 
template the foregoing transcript. One 
of the anomalies of an anomalous age 
is the fact that professional boxing and 
all its concomitant facts and elements 
have been ignored by them. One would 
hesitate to say it has significance in terms 
of sport since it is so completely merce- 
nary, so utterly dominated by the finan- 
cial aspect. But most certainly it means 
a great deal sociologically. 

Is it a valuable vent for the masses, an 
outlet for emotions, reactions that might 
otherwise reveal trends far less amiable 
and harmless? Quite probably... . 
Right here alone is a vast field for study 
that would repay the effort involved. 
Marcus Aurelius did it in his time; Seneca, 
the younger Pliny, Cicero, did not neglect 
it. 

There are the international aspects. 
The sport is sweeping the world and the 
enthusiasts of many nations think in 
similar terms and share reactions and im- 
pulses in kind and acknowledge a common 
technical jargon. There may be a sig- 
nificant fact here. 

Economically, staggering figures con- 
front the modern commentator. The 
scene described in the foregoing, one of 
several in which Jack Dempsey, the 
world’s heavyweight champion pugilist, 
has participated, involved gate receipts 
of more than a million dollars. In the 
past five years Dempsey has received a 
million and a quarter dollars in return for 
thirty-nine rounds of boxing. 

Of a dozen leading American boxers 
every one is very well-to-do and several 
are extremely wealthy. 

Yet men who are not old can remember 
when an English lightweight had to bor- 
row ten cents to cross the ferry to Mas- 
peth, L. I., where he was to box as con- 
tender for a championship title. In most 
commonwealths in those days profes- 
sional bouts were banned by law and 
fights were stealthily arranged and held 
in obscure places. Fighters were charac- 
terized for the most part by a low order 
of intelligence, with sensibilities certainly 
not acute. Their haunts were mainly 
roadhouses and saloons; they were para- 
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sites, among whom usually were to be 
included their managers, who battened 
upon them and secured what earnings 
they had not thrown away in dissipation 
of various sorts. 

It was not at all unusual for even a 
champion to be in dire need a few months 
after his earning capacity as a boxer had 
ceased. 

To-day all this is changed. In many of 
the more populous States professional 
boxing is conducted with all the sanction 
of organized baseball. Commissions 
made up of reputable citizens are ap- 
pointed to see, first, that the law under 
which boxing is conducted is rigidly ob- 
served, second, that boxers and managers 
shall live up to their agreements with one 
another and in turn meet their obligations 
to the promoters, and, third, that the 
proper tax upon boxing shows be turned 
in to the State. In New York, since the 
Walker Boxing Law has been in effect, a 
stupendous sum has been placed in the 
State treasury. And so in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, where 
a vast proportion of the “big money” 
bouts are annually held. 

A paid attendance of more than ninety 
thousand spectators—all told a hundred 
thousand — saw Dempsey defeat the 
French boxer, Carpentier, in the great 
wooden saucer built for the occasion up- 
on Boyle’s Thirty Acres in Jersey City. 
Receipts for that battle, which lasted 
four rounds, were over a million dollars. 
About the same figures apply to the 
Dempsey-Firpo bout at the Polo Grounds 
in September, 1923. It lasted two rounds. 

In two bouts between Benny Leonard 
and Lew Tendler, leading contender, at 
the time, for the lightweight title, the 
attendance—first at Jersey City and then 
at the Polo Grounds—was 118,522 and 
the receipts $620,510. Harry Wills, the 
negro heavyweight champion, received 
about $150,000 for boxing Luis Firpo at 
Jersey City last September, and Firpo re- 
ceived about $120,000. 

These figures, of which many no less 
impressive could be cited, give an ade- 
quate idea as to the immense popularity 
of bouts among outstanding fighters. 

But sums of magnitude, of course, re- 
late to the boxers who stand high in their 
profession. As with most professions, 
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these are comparatively few. Indeed, 
considering the supple strength, the driv- 
ing power, the nice co-ordination of eye, 
nerve, and muscle, and the keen mental- 
ity that are essential to the outstanding 
boxer, the wonder is that there are as 
many of them as there are. Physically 
speaking, he is the human animal at his 
very ultimate. 

Among the fighters of varying weights 
in this country, ranging from 112 pounds, 
flyweight class, to heavyweights, who in- 
clude all weights over 175 pounds (sev- 
eral thousand are listed with the various 
State boxing commissions), the great ma- 
jority are second and third raters, mainly 
third. If any of them appear in the large 
centres, they figure in preliminary bouts, 
which run from four to six rounds, while 
good second-raters are shown in the semi- 
finals, from eight to twelve rounds. 

But a boxer has to be an able performer 
before he is booked even for a preliminary 
bout in an important boxing club, and 
most of the fraternity spend their time 
barnstorming the smaller cities and towns, 
receiving from two or three thousand 
dollars to fifty, twenty-five, and even fif- 
teen dollars for a bout, the pay being 
dependent upon their reputations and the 
size of the club where they are boxing. 

Put alongside the picture of a great 
championship bout a boxing night in a 
small city, say of fifty thousand popula- 
tion, or an obscure fight club in a much 
larger community. The enclosing fence 
will be of makeshift construction, covered 
with tawdry advertisements, the seats 
inside merely pine bleachers, with camp 
chairs occupying the favored ringside 
sections. 

The fighters will dress in the back room 
of a corner saloon, where, as a rule, Vol- 
stead is not even a name. The environ- 
ment is sordid beyond words and every 
one associated with the show is, to put it 
mildly, personally uninspiring. Veritably 
here are the mews of society and, since 
they are usually located in slum districts, 
one wonders what the influence must be 
upon the hordes of children whose tene- 
ment rooms look down upon the noc- 
turnal scene. Yet here, too, is to be found 
the same social medley among the specta- 
tors; the lowest and vilest cheek by jowl 
with business, society, the professions. 
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More pabulum for the social econo- 
mist. 

Boxers are secured through negotia- 
tions between the promoters and mana- 
gers who control strings of boxers of vary- 
ing weights and degrees of ability. Few, 
if any, boxers are free-lances; all are di- 
rected by managers who from their offices 
in New York and elsewhere book their 
fighters for bouts throughout the country. 

In this way boxers—below the grade of 
champions and near-champions, who box 
only occasionally and for very large sums 
—are kept constantly on the road, ap- 
pearing in Providence one week, Newark 
another, then Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and so on in States throughout the coun- 
try where professional boxing is legal. 

They lead a hard, bruising life, these 
peripatetic fighters, and earn pretty much 
all they get—which is considerable. A 
boxer who has never been heard of out- 
side his section and is by no means a good 
second-rater, nationally speaking, will 
easily earn ten thousand dollars a year. 

And it should be remembered that 
managers usually receive 50 per cent, 
sometimes a little less, often more, of all 
the money the fighters make. The box- 
ers do the fighting, to be sure, but the 
managers do the talking, attend to all 
business details and, for the most part, 
are as shrewd as ferrets. It would be 
flattering to most of the managers to say 
that their moral code is level with that of 
a ferret. Asa class they will bear watch- 
ing. 
But this applies to almost every one 
associated with the business end of box- 
ing. The sport is soddenly environed for 
the most part, a disreputable business 
which requires vigilant and unceasing 
regulation lest it perish in the flames of its 
own grease. The boxers are by far the 
most alluring element concerned. 

For this, and other reasons, the sport 
of professional boxing, big business 
though it be, is none the less a mighty 


unstable one. Where big money exists, ' 


political situations that are unwholesome 
inevitably arise. Scandal lurks never afar 
and situations are always liable to develop 
that convert friendly politicians into ma- 
lignant enemies. Boxing is and has al- 
ways been the puppet of politics. Then, 
too, public opinion—to which boxing is 


peculiarly sensitive—is ever prone to 
seize upon some incident which is re- 
garded as justifying an immolating indig- 
nation. 

Gambling interests who will fix the 
outcome of fights if they can—and they 
have succeeded in doing this even in the 
largest cities—are the constant bane of 
boxing commissions. So also are the con- 
nivances of managers who make secret 
agreements concerning important fights in 
which their boxers participate to the end 
that one man or the other will not do his 
best and thus have a bout end in such 
manner as to pave the way for another. 
Such things do harm to boxing. 

Again, popular interest, even without 
tangible evidence of what is known as 
double-crossing the fans, fluctuates with 
extraordinary swiftness. There are out- 
door and indoor seasons when boxing en- 
thusiasts will pay high prices to see al- 
most any sort of a bout; in other seasons 
they will remain away no matter what 
the attraction. 

There is, in fact, only one pugilist in 
this country who can be depended upon 
to draw a bumper crowd any time he ap- 
pears, whatever the popular attitude 
toward boxing may be—Jack Dempsey. 
This is because of two things; he is color- 
ful as to personality and is endowed with 
what is known as the killer instinct. He 
knocks his opponents out as a rule with 
swiftness and aplomb. 

Since boxing is really a public amuse- 
ment, color is an important asset to a 
fighter. Were a mere brute to become 
champion of the world he would lack 
many of the essentials that draw huge 
crowds. Fans revel in those swift light- 
ning flashes of personality that come 
from their idols of the ring. There is a 
savagery innate in most human beings 
which responds inevitably when a boxer is 
dropped unconscious to the ring floor— 
precisely the same sort of mental reaction 
one notes in the bleachers when Babe 
Ruth makes a homerun. But it must be 
done deftly, cleanly, and with no subdued 
suggestion of élan. 

One poor bout, that is, poor from the 
standpoint of competition — especially 
where the fans have come expecting much 
in the way of a contest—often serves to 
put the most dispiriting sort of a damper 
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upon the boxing game in the State in 
which the unsatisfactory exhibition has 
been held. 

All in all, boxing is a precarious busi- 
ness in which to make permanent invest- 
ment—which, among other things, ac- 
counts for the fact that promoters have 
not built costly boxing amphitheatres, 
but rely upon arenas hastily erected, or 
upon baseball parks, as the setting for 
their outdoor exhibitions. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that all really 
important bouts nowadays are reserved 
for the outdoor season, since no indoor 
arena is large enough to contain fans in 
sufficient number to realize a sum that 
will meet the high demands of the boxers 
involved and yield the promoters a profit. 

Even that intrepid boxing impresario, 
Tex Rickard, who recently took over a 
huge Eighth Avenue property in New 
York City, has taken the precaution in 
his plans for the building to provide for 
a great variety of sports that will insure 
the soundness of the investment even 
though the State Legislature, for any one 
of a variety of reasons, eventually sees fit 
to legislate boxing out of existence. 

But as rigidly as can be under the cir- 
cumstances, boxing has come to be a 
definite business; not attractive on a bond 
issue basis, to be sure, but most alluring 
as a source of immediate return. 

Taking the modern fighters as a class, 
they are of an entirely different breed 
from the average pugilist of even fifteen 
years ago. It is the fashion for the boxer 
of to-day to sport the latest sartorial 
modes, to speak correct English, to avoid 
profane language and loud conduct. 
Categorically they may have started in 
the class of elevator boys, truck drivers, 
slum street urchins—most of them have— 
but their acquisitive ability as a general 
thing is amazing. They learn much from 
knocking about the country, and they 
never neglect opportunities for improve- 
ment which come to them through asso- 
ciation with their dapper managers, with 
newspaper men, and with the more intelli- 
gent boxing enthusiasts. 

The saloon back room and the road- 
house know them no longer. Many of 
them are married and lead the most com- 
monplace family lives. 

And with hardly an exception the out- 
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standing fighters are really interesting 
men, intelligent, self-respecting, business- 
like. In fact, in these days of modern 
boxing, a man cannot be a champion or a 
first-class second-rater unless he possesses 
a high degree of intelligence. 

Such men as Jack Dempsey, who is a 
fascinating type for study; Tommy Gib- 
bons, a respected citizen of St. Paul, 
Minn.; Gene Tunney, who lives on a 
country estate in Red Bank, N. J.; Jeff 
Smith, of Bayonne, N. J., who goes forth 
to fight for a devoted wife and a house- 
ful of small children; Benny Leonard, a 
charming young chap—would hardly be 
out of place in almost any profession. 

And so it goes. There are unsavory 
characters in all walks of life, but because 
of the necessity of decent conduct as a 
very means of livelihood there are few 
of this sort among the boxing fraternity. 

Boxers, in short, are a clean-minded, 
likable guild. Perhaps because they 
make their living by fighting and cannot 
see any sense in fighting for nothing, they 
are not at all a quarrelsome lot. Quite 
the contrary. One of the rarest of news 
items is that of a boxer engaging in a 
street fight. 

Meeting one another they have not the 
slightest animosity. It is their business to 
win bouts quickly and cleanly, if they 
can, for along that road lie fame and for- 
tune. But angry emotions seldom enter. 
Boxers who are firm friends often meet in 
desperate fights in the ring. But after 
the bout they are friendly as ever. Their 
meeting was simply a business proposi- 
tion. 

Occasionally there is a touch of drama 
in such fights. Not long ago Young Bob 
Fitzsimmons, son of the late world’s 
champion, the famous Bob Fitzsimmons, 
was to meet a rival heavyweight out West. 
This opponent was injured in the course 
of training and Ted Jamieson, of Mil- 
waukee, was substituted. 

Now Fitzsimmons and Jamieson were 
bunkies in France during the war, and 
Fitzsimmons, knowing he was the better 
fighter, declined to meet the boy. But 
the boxing commission forced him to do 
so upon penalty of losing his license. The 
two faced each other and Fitzsimmons 
held back until the referee threatened to 
put him out of the ring unless he showed 
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a more warlike spirit. This would mean 
the loss of his license, and so in the re- 
maining rounds Fitzsimmons was com- 
pelled to punish his friend quite severely. 
In the dressing-room afterward, Fitz- 
simmons wept upon Jamieson’s shoulder 
while the beaten pal patted him upon the 
back, assuring him everything was all 
right. 

But this is rather exceptional. As a 
rule friendship ceases when two boxers 
enter the ring and is not renewed until 
the bout is ended. Business is business. 
And that is all it is—business. The 
emotions rarely figure. 

Two fighters who are matched for a 
bout happen to meet and at once fall into 
a discussion, not about their prowess, but 
about the prospects of a large attendance. 
They will even wish each other good luck. 
They are really a friendly crowd. After 
a fight in which one fighter has gained the 
decision he invariably crosses the ring to 
his opponent, pats him upon the shoulder 
with some such remark as, “‘ Hard luck, 
old man; you put up a peach of a battle.” 
And the reply will likely be, “Thanks; I 
kinda thought I ought to have got a draw 
at least.” Or, “Well, I guess you did beat 
me all right; I couldn’t seem to get 
going.” 

Recently as Harry Greb was going to 
the dressing-room after successfully de- 
fending his world’s middleweight title 
against the English challenger, Ted 
Moore, William Lawrence Stribling, the 
sensational young light heavyweight of 
Atlanta, accosted him. (The two were 
to meet within ten days.) 

“You made a nice fight, Harry,” 
drawled the Southerner. “T’ll see you in 
Michigan City on July 4, eh?” 

“That’s right,” laughed Greb, “we’ve 
got a little engagement in the ring that 
day. Well, that will be a nice fight, too.” 

“T reckon it will.” Stribling smiled, 
the two shook hands and separated. 

These are little incidents that show the 
attitude of modern boxers one toward the 
other. Most of them train daily in 
centralized points such as the Madison 
Square Garden gymnasium in New York 
and gymnasiums in other cities devoted 
to fighters in training. Thus they con- 
stantly meet, indulge with one another 
in practice bouts, and form friendships 
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that are subordinated only when they 
meet in the ring. 

No sport, whether amateur or pro- 
fessional, is waged with more consistent 
regard for the spirit and letter of the 
rules than boxing. Fighters learn all the 
rules as tyros and observance seems in- 
grained. They have to learn them, for 
infractions of serious nature will incur 
the loss of license to box, which—since 
suspension in one State is reciprocally ob- 
served in others—deprives a fighter of his 
earning power. 

Or, if the offence is not so serious as to 
warrant suspension, it means the loss of a 
bout, and that is serious, too, because a 
fighter’s record is his chief asset in getting 
engagements. If managers and pro- 
moters as a class had half the sporting 
spirit of the fighters, the business would 
be much less precarious than it is. 

Generally speaking, a manager has 
been a schoolboy pal of some boy whose 
ability in fisticuffs has led him to adopt 
fighting as a profession. If he has brains 
—and most of them have—he becomes 
indispensable to the average boxer, who 
usually is not qualified to cope with the 
shrewd business minds of promoters, who, 
as a rule, have grown up from managers, 
or with the cunning instincts of rival man- 
agers. 

Some fighters and managers form last- 
ing friendships and stick together through 
thick and thin. But as a general thing, as 
a fighter develops class, he is likely to 
change to some manager who, in his 
opinion, is better qualified to conduct 
him to the heights of his profession, or at 
least to make more money for him. 

Jack Kearns took Jack Dempsey out of 
a boiler factory and led him to a world’s 
championship. They are as Damon and 
Pythias and both have become million- 
aires together. And so with Billy Gibson 
and Benny Leonard. But such cases are 
rare enough. 

Objections to professional boxing as a 
sport—and the line between the amateur 
and the professional fighter is so great 
that no amateur of whatever standing 
has much of a chance, if any, against even 
a third-rate pro—have steadily dimin- 
ished. 

It is commonly accepted, so far as the 
element of brutality is concerned, that 
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more punishment is meted out, whether 
intentionally or unintentionally, in the 
average college football game than in the 
prize ring, at least when high-class op- 
ponents are involved. 

The knockout punch is the cleanest 
sort of a blow. It strikes a man any- 
where between the chin and the point of 
the jaw, temporarily shutting off con- 
sciousness and motor impulse. Ninety- 
eight times out of a hundred the man 
knocked out is upon his feet, his head 
cleared, within fifteen or twenty seconds. 

Blood often flows from cut lips, dam- 
aged noses, but there is nothing serious 
about such injuries. Where blood flows 


so freely as to give the bout a sanguinary 
appearance—experienced seconds usually 
can check bleeding between rounds—or 
where blood flows into a fighter’s eyes 
affecting his vision, a bout invariably is 
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stopped by the referee and the opponent 
awarded a technical knockout. 

But it must be said that blows delivered 
forthright by boxers of intriguing per- 
sonality are what the fans pay to see. 
The champions are men of science, to be 
sure, but more especially are they men 
who can deliver telling blows and with- 
stand them. Cleverness per se is not 
relished and boxers of rare expertness, who 
can elude the fists of any opponent and 
yet are unable themselves to deal dazing 
blows, languish for engagements. 

Rival fighters do not care to meet them 
because of their distaste for being “shown 
up,” as they say, and spectators have no 
patience with mere skill and finesse. 

It is the “wallop” that brings in the 
gold—especially when that wallop is ap- 
plied with all due deference to the drama 
and color of the occasion. 





The 


Poet 


BY LORRAINE ROOSEVELT WARNER 


Wuat wonder if life be poetry? 

He dwells in a land where trees have souls, 
Where plants breathe tales of chivalry 

And legends lie in their flowery bowls. 
What wonder if life be poetry? 


He sits at the edge of the golden sea 


In a morning mist, and when night sails by 
With the moon in tow and a star-flecked lee, 
He watches the infinite deeps of the sky 
And harks to the ocean’s wailing glee. 


He knows the gloom of the darkest glen, 
He has trod the airiest mountain pass, 

And the ride of the winds is within his ken. 
He can bring a smile to the lips of a lass, 
Or stir the dullest of souls of men. 


He has caught the spirit of passing years 
With all its passion of joy and pain, 

Its fire of gladness, its river of tears. 

His songs are a childlike human refrain 
Down-dropped from the music of the spheres. 


Small wonder that life is poetry; 
He has seen the heart of the autumn wood, 
He has heard the landward rush of the sea, 
He has loved and suffered and understood. 
Small wonder that life is poetry! 





Such Women as Ellen Steele 


BY SIDNEY HOWARD 


Author of 


ILLUSTRATIONS By L. F. 


HIN the very day when 

George Kinkead first 

came down from gen- 

eral practitioner Clay 

in Boston to neurolo- 

gist Adams in New 

York I began to hear 

his story. Adams de- 

scribed it from the start as a case made to 

my order, and Adams has an indubitable 

instinct for the dramatically morbid. He 

bursts upon me with a grisly humor in his 

eyes, and I know just what to expect even 

before he begins his “I had a chap to- day 

who actually believes that he. . I 

am grateful, too, and with good reason, 

however I might question Adams’s ethics 

of the medical confessional. I might 

add, too, that were my own imagination 

less morbidly inclined, I should long since 

have discontinued our chamber of horrors 

friendship. But that is Adams himself 

and not at all the story of George Kin- 
kead. 

George Kinkead’s peculiar illness broke 
suddenly in upon his middle forties, upon 
a lifetime of uninterrupted good health. 
It amazed and humiliated him by its fan- 
tastic, almost absurd, character. As 
Adams said, he spoke of it, after many 
weeks of real physical suffering, with the 
shamefaced irritability of a man who tells 
of his first encounter with a bedbug. 

George Kinkead’s illness was simply 
this. One night, a few months after his 
wife’s death—months of no more strain 
than the most formal considerations of 
mourning absolutely demanded — while 
George Kinkead was enjoying the very 
sound sleep upon which he always prided 
himself, he was startlingly awakened. 
The morning after he laughed about it. 

“Tt was just like one of those silly psy- 
chic experiences,” he said to his sister at 
breakfast. “You wouldn’t take me for a 
medium, would you, Minna? It just 
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shows what fakers these spiritist people 
are.” 

Miss Minna, who had studied up on 
spiritism just to keep abreast and see 
what might be got from it, looked up with 
quite a flash of interest. 

“T always sleep on my right side, you 
know,” George pursued, “but I must have 
rolled over on my back for once. One 
does dream on one’s back, I believe. I’ve 
never been the dreaming type. We dis- 
cussed that, you remember, when you 
were so interested in poor Ellen’s dreams 
after you had been reading all that trash 
about that dream fellow.” 

“Freud,” said Miss Minna. 

“Yes. Just the sort of thing a German 
would think of. Well, anyway, when I 
woke up...I don’t remember my 
dream; there wasn’t any dream... I 
just woke up and I was sitting bolt up- 
right in bed and—it sounds so damnably 
silly—I was clapping both hands together 
likeachild. Quite hard,too. My palms 
both smarted and my elbows felt strained. 
I must have had my arms straight out and 
perfectly rigid.” 

“How amusing!” cried Miss Minna. 

George thought so, too, and went to the 
office and told a few of his cronies about 
it while he lunched at the Somerset Club. 
But a week after it happened again and, 
a little later, twice in the same night. 
And that amazed him and, when it be- 
came a nightly occurrence, he spoke to the 
doctor about it. 

Was there no more to it? Think of 
what it meant! A substantial, hundred 
per cent New England aristocrat, super- 
vising the investment of half the unearned 
increment of Boston, responsible to his 
Vermont forebears for their historical so- 
ciety, a widower, no longer young, a man 
of vaunted self-control, a public character 
... and never a night but he must 
waken himself at least once, sitting up in 
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bed and clapping his hands together so 
violently that his palms smarted! 

He got to the point of being afraid to 
go to bed. His dark-browed, pink- 
cheeked health turned sallow. His curly 
hair streaked with gray. He tried sitting 
up into the small hours, on the theory 
that the less he slept the more would his 
slumber resist intrusion. He took to 
nightcaps of ale and of medical prescrip- 
tion,too. And thething went onand grew 
more and more frequent with every week. 

Modernistic nerve men, called in 
by Clay, tested and questioned him. 
“There’s no dream,” he insisted. “‘There’s 
not a vestige of adream. I just wake up 
like that, clapping my hands, and it really 
feels as though some one had hold of my 
wrists and beat them together. I have to 
make a real effort to stop.” 

Adams came in upon the heels of a 
dozen consultants, Adams the radical so 
often rejected by medical journalism and 
so often acknowledged right in the end. 
Even Adams could learn no more than the 
others and avowed himself as baffled as 
they. 


“No dreams,” he said to me early in the 
) y 


story. “No hallucinations. No quirk 
that I can lay my finger on. None of 
your complexes to any such extremity. 
The mind and conscience of a baby with 
the constitution and nerves of a porpoise. 
Even now, if you please! And yet there’s 
a twist somewhere. There must be. By 
Jove, it’s a funny one!” 


The hero or victim or blundering vil- 
lain, as you please, of this neurotic ro- 
mance began life as the only son of a Bos- 
ton broker to whose substance and cir- 
cumstance he presently succeeded as the 
third president of Kinkead & Co. He 
was nominated for the Somerset Club im- 
mediately the attending physician had 
established his sex as of the eligible va- 
riety. He went to the proper prep school 
and graduated from Harvard in 1900 with 
the degree of B.A. and a gentleman’s 
amount of education and a gentleman’s 
outlook upon the business of living. 

When his father died of injuries sus- 
tained in a polo game, at the age of fifty- 
five, George transferred the Transcript 
subscription to his own name, and Kin- 
kead & Co. began to specialize in the bond 
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issues of hydro-electric developments. 
His sister Minna and he continued to live 
in the brownstone house in Marlborough 
Street, with Who’s Who and The Living 
Age on the library table, purple glass in 
the dining-room windows, Arundel prints 
on the drawing-room walls, and hook rugs 
on the bedroom floors. 

George interested himself in his fore- 
bears, thought (and Miss Minna agreed 
with him) that he strikingly resembled 
his great-uncle Richard, occasionally cop- 
ied something out of the Kinkead book 
for the genealogical page of the aforemen- 
tioned Transcript, and always wore a ro- 
sette of ribbons in his button-hole just 
exactly as the aristocrats of ancient Rome 
stood lares and penates about the atria of 
their columned homes. George collected 
wooden clocks and had them repaired, 
too, so that they really ran now and then. 
In the Middle West, he (and his father as 
well) would certainly have been eminent 
Rotarians. Because they were New Eng- 
landers and Kinkeads the one succeeded 
the other as president of the Phipps’s 
Crossing Historical Society in Vermont, 
where the old Kinkead mansion still 
stands, and every year presided over the 
Phipps’s Crossing Historical Pageant, 
with the local chapter of Redmen as In- 
dians in burnt-orange union suits. Once 
George played old Colonel Kinkead (who 
married Betty Phipps) in the revolution- 
ary episode, but he never repeated the 
effort, because the wig gave him a head- 
ache and then Miss Minna thought that 
with the garage man playing General 
Greene (and so commanding him) it 
might be just as well, perhaps, if... 

His financial position was Herculean 
and his politics black Republican, tinged 
with bitterness whenever he heard the 
name of Theodore Roosevelt. A success- 
ful life, so regular that its single deviation 
seemed a waterspout in a world of mill- 
ponds. 

The deviation occurred in 1907. In 
1907 George Kinkead married Ellen Steele. 
Miss Steele was an actress. You can im- 
agine. 


Miss Minna Kinkead, diminutive in 
the grand manner, peers at life over the 
little shelf of her bosom with very keen 
interest and very little approval. Her 
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one cross that she has to bear is a persis- 
tent and (seemingly) incorrigible rising of 
stomachic gas during and immediately 
after her meals. She overcomes her vol- 
canic malady by a deep filling of the lungs, 
a deep depression of the chin, the pressure 
of the first two fingers of the left hand 
against firmly closed lips, and the very 
faintest enunciation of the syllable “ub.” 
To be sure, the rite makes for rather bru- 
tal interruptions in her conversation, but 
there is nothing intrinsically violent about 
it. It gives her, on the contrary, quite 
the air of pronouncing a solemn benedic- 
tion upon her wayward gastronomical ec- 
centricity. 

This, Adams (during his first amused 
half hour at Miss Minna’s tea-table) ob- 
served for himself; though Miss Minna is 
not one to hold back autobiographically. 
She talks impressively and incessantly on 
any topic in which she feels a personal 
proprietorship, and she has no regard 
whatever for the more vulgar observances 
of bourgeois tact. 

“T oleways have such difficulty in tak- 
ing a specialist seriously,” she said, 
speaking in the tensely aristocratic man- 
ner of her kind, exploding her vowels as 
far down in her alimentary canal as she 
could possibly lower them. “A specialist 
seems to me not so much of a doctor as a 
collector who looks upon his patients as 
though they were so many objets dug up 
in the South Sea or fetched heome from 
abrawd to be catilawgued. I dare say, 
though, that you think of your nerves and 
brains and psychological experiments 
quite as though they were really medical. 
I must remember to call you doctor. I 
oleways have the same difficulty remem- 
bering what to call my dentist.” 

Adams waived the title, saying that it 
made very little difference what she called 
him so that she talked freely to him and 
answered his questions without restraint. 

Miss Minna performed her exquisitely 
sacerdotal rite as above described, over- 
came the regurgitation, and eyed him 
coldly. “I fear,” she rejoined, “that I 
shall never be able to understand the 
morbid curiosity of the modern prac- 
titioner.” 

“Alas!” cried Adams. “Then you must 
bear with me as best you can, for without 
questioning you I shall never learn what 


I must know if I am to save your 
brother.” 

“What you must know, of course,’”’ Miss 
Minna replied, “but Doctor Clay, by 
whose advice you are put in charge of my 
brother’s case, had the impertinence to 
question the sanity of our dear grandpar- 
ents and even to discuss with me certain 
diseases which I hope we shall not have 
to mention to-day.” 

“Clay passed all that information on 
to me, Miss Kinkead,”’ said Adams, “and 
there is no need to cover the ground a 
second time. I am prepared to agree 
with you—and so disagree with Clay— 
over the importance of the patient’s 
heredity in the particular solution we are 
seeking. I am afraid, however, that you 
may find my inquiries even more annoy- 
ing than Doctor Clay’s.” 

“T will hear them, at least,”’ said Miss 
Minna. 

“And answer them quite patiently? 
They will be searching, you see, and inti- 
mate. One never knows what may have 
bearing upon so baffling a problem as 
your brother’s illness. ...’’ Adams learned 
forward in his eagerness, he told me, and 
quite appealed to her. It is appealing 
and no mistake, that air of boyish absorp- 
tion that comes over him when one of his 
precious neurotics interests him more than 
usual. “After all,” he concluded, “I 
have come all the way from New York to 
_ Pere 

“What?” snapped Miss Minna, with- 
drawing from him. 

“All this,” Adams answered, with a 
wave of his blandly unabashed hand. 

She looked warily surprised. ‘“ What 
is it you want to know?” she asked. 

“Everything,” Adams replied. “Ev- 
erything that you can possibly tell me 
about your brother’s marriage to his late 
wife.” 


When Adams told me first about Kin- 
kead I found myself strangely in the 
throes of a rising animosity against the 
man. This, of course, explained itself 
with my recollection of his marriage. I 
had seen his wife during my college days 
and managed to meet her, too, the very 
year Kinkead married her. I felt my- 
self, as college boys do, very much more 
of the world for my acquaintance with a 
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popular actress. I could tell Adams, who 
had not been so fortunate as I, all about 
her. 

She was small and chiselled and she 
had a wild elegance and a gentility of 
charm, together. She was like a cameo 
sometimes, and sometimes like a crys- 
tal statuette. Not hard, though. Her 
beauty, for all the cleanness of its edges, 
was too flowerlike to be hard. She made 
you think of the lady in the nursery 
rhyme who will have music wherever 
she goes. Music was Ellen Steele’s due 
wherever she went. She was herself so 
strangely like music. 

She came from London, I believe, from 
what is called “old theatrical stock.” 
One never knew much about her. 

Those were the transition days between 
the theatre of the old school and our play- 
ground for press agents and sex appeal. 
The outside world would have held few 
fetishes for Ellen Steele. She would, I 
think, have harked back to the great de- 
parted goddesses, done her work hard, and 
slept soundly after. She would have had 
little time and less thought for beau monde 
or fourth estate. 

I fancy the impresarios of her day cap- 
tured her to make Shakespeare profitable. 
I saw her Beatrice and her Viola. Many 
years afterward my roommate (for this 
part is a college memoir) named his 
daughter Juliet in her honor, even though 
he never met her as I did. New York 
loved her for three winters. At the end 
of the third she went on tour. She got no 
further than Boston. There, while she 
was playing Juliet, she met Kinkead and 
married him. She announced that her 
marriage would not in anywise interrupt 
her career, but she never acted again. She 
died a year ago, ageless as such women 
should be, after sixteen years of marriage. 

Why do “such women” do it? When 
an actress marries—there is a difference, 
isn’t there, between an actress and a 
woman merely on the stage?—it is as 
though some one had plucked a rose in 
the garden and stuck it ina vase. They 
are defenseless creatures, I think, such 
women; in a strange way, quite like flow- 
ers. Unlike flowers, too, I grant you. 
There isn’t much fanaticism about a flow- 
er, and one wouldn’t think twice of an 
actress who wasn’t a fanatic. But it 
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seems a special kind of fanaticism, a pas- 
sive kind, that permits, rather than seeks, 
obsession by a single-minded emotion. 
And, once obsessed, the very passivity is 
galvanized into a force capable of leaping 
the gap between its source and its—well, 
its audience. As electric current leaps 
the unwired spaces between tower and 
tower. ... But so easily, so very easily 
destroyed, too . . . quite like flowers. . . . 

Ellen Steele, now. She bloomed to be 
enjoyed, if ever woman did, and then 
came the man who could not enjoy her 
without cutting her off from all that gave 
her life. He might have made her happy, 
you say? But did he? He hardly con- 
sulted her about the vase in which she was 
to sink so safely and forlornly to oblivion. 
She came to live in the Boston house in 
Marlborough Street with her husband and 
his sister (who, of course, continued to 
manage everything just as she always 
had), and summers she went to the farm 
at Phipps’s Crossing and watched the his- 
torical pageant and, after sixteen years of 
that, she died with no more issue than the 
faint echo of a voice and the vague shad- 
ow of a gesture to move through a gener- 
ation’s memories of Beatrice and Viola 
and Juliet... . 


“Tt turned out far better than we ex- 
pected.”” So Miss Minna to Adams, con- 
cluding what, together with my own rem- 
iniscence and rumination, I have just 
summarized. “She was a gentle thing, 
not unamenable, and, though she had no 
background of any sort, her natural adap- 
tability really made things quite easy. 
Of course, very few people called at first, 
but I made the best of things. One must 
make the best of things, if they are hu- 
manly possible, don’t you think? When 
George steadfastly refused to put her 
aside—and, I must say, I did not myself 
greatly like the idea of divorce—I was 
clever enough to point out to our friends 
the difference between a Shakespearian 
actress and the ordinary theatrical person. 
Eventually every one had to recognize her 
undeniable charm. There were moments 
in the first year or two when a dreadful 
manager used to come from New York. 
After those interviews she would talk, 
quite wildly at times, of this réle or that, 
quite as though she intended to continue 
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Afterward she would 
cry unaccountably. She wanted chil- 
dren. That was natural, I know. But 
George, in spite of his rare self-control, is 
a nervous man really. He has not the 
temperament for children. He had me 
explain the situation to her, and, I must 
say, she behaved very reasonably and put 
it out of her head entirely. And George 
never for a moment tolerated her return- 
ing to the stage, even as an amateur when 
societies invited her to join with them in 
their private theatricals. George can be 
enormously firm. She realized that and 
made very little difficulty, even though 
she never wholly understood our point of 
view. Her people were actors, to be sure. 
They must often have clouded the issue 
for her. I’m afraid that she always a lit- 
tle resented George’s feeling. She owed 
me consideration, too. I took every care 
from her shoulders. Poor child, I had to! 
She was never in any way fitted to man- 
age George’s house. Why, the last time 
I went abroad she upset things so and 

noved things so about that George had 
to cable me to return post-haste. After 


in her profession. 


that she never again tried to interfere. 
She took up playground work in one of 


the missions. A good many people were 
doing it and, though both George and I 
felt that Ellen should always be very care- 
ful, still we saw no harminit. And there 
George did allow her to supervise a little 
theatre of some kind where the children 
acted in Shakespeare’s plays. It filled 
her days—she had absolutely no social 
gift—and I have been given to understand 
that some of the performances were quite 
good.” 

“ And her death,” Adams put in, “—sud- 
den as that was, it must have come as a 
great shock to your brother?” 

Miss Minna stiffened. “Of course. 
A great shock to all of us. Of course to 
my brother. He loved his wife very 
dearly. He had made her an ideal hus- 
band. No one could deny that.” 

The nurse came down about that time 
(I am paraphrasing Adams’s account of 
the case, you understand) to say that Mr. 
Kinkead was awake and would see the 
doctor. Miss Minna rose to hope that 
“Mister—ub—Doctor Adams had learned 
something which might prove valuable in 
his treatment of her brother.” 
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Adams had one final point to make. 
“Such a shock,” he suggested, “such a 
shock as might account for your brother’s 
present serious and puzzling condition?” 

“T presume that you refer still to poor 
Ellen’s death?” Miss Minna reflected. 
“You should be able to answer better 
than I, doctor. After all, Ellen died 
nearly a year ago and this strange malady 
began long after.” 

“After some months of self-control,” 
Adams observed. “They would add up to 
quite a total of nervous strain.” 

Miss Minna stiffened. “A man can be 
sane,” she remarked, “even about the 
death of his wife. Doctor Clay could find 
no evidence of abnormal strain before this 
present business began, and Doctor Clay 
is not only our regular physician but our 
intimate friend as well. He admitted 
that the strangest element in the case was 
my brother’s extraordinary calm. My 
brother is a very sane man, Doctor 
Adams.” 

Adams did not trouble to admit the 
puzzle. He turned it over in his mind 
and let it whet his psychiatric appetite. 
Then, thanking Miss Minna, he thought 
that he had better see his patient at once. 


Accounting for the season of the year, 
it will have been well on toward dark 
when Kinkead awoke that day and signi- 
fied his willingness to be interviewed by 
his doctor. Adams found him in bed sip- 
ping cocoa in lieu of tannic stimulant, 
wearing a quilted blue smoking-jacket to 
protect his roundly fattened shoulders 
from the weather of the city where 
weather is never quite uninteresting. 
Adams described the look in his face as 
that of a cherub, injured; one of Rapha- 
el’s, perhaps, out of the Sistine, doomed 
to sell matches on a street corner. 

Most men take illness angrily. Some 
few gain sweetness, kindliness, and hu- 
mility from illness. Many fall into dol- 
drums of self-pity. Kinkead seemed 
curiously detached from himself, seemed 
to look at his case as a dog stares at the 
unfamiliar without any enlightening men- 
tal reaction to tell him what it means. 
“Small wonder !”” Adams commented, re- 
porting to me. 

Kinkead omitted greetings and drove 
straight to his point. “Five times last 
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She came to live in the Boston house in Marlborough Street with her husband and his sister.—Page 67. 


night,” he said. “One of them bruised 
my wrist. See?” 

He held the plump, pearly member up 
to the light and Adams patted it lightly. 
“T haven’t come up from New York to 
prescribe liniment,” he said. “We must 


get deeper this time than we have yet if 
we're going to stop this business. I’m 
thinking there may still be a few things 
you haven’t told me.” 
“T’ll tell you anything, doctor,” cried 
Kinkead. “I never spent a day in bed 
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in my life before this started. I can’t get 
up now. The only real sleep I have is in 
the day.” 

“We might wonder why nothing hap- 
pens in the daytime,” said Adams. 
“Let’s just be thankful for the respite and 
let it go at that. We might even turn 
your office force around,” he added, “so 
that you could work nights and sleep days 
like a night watchman.” 

Kinkead, past joking (one surmises 
that he never made great progress at it), 
shook his head with mournful seriousness. 
“T should have nothing to do in the office 
at night,” he explained. “The Stock Ex- 
change wouldn’t be open. You couldn’t 
persuade the Stock Exchange to turn it- 
self inside out for one man.” 

“T suppose not,” said Adams. 


Adams had thought out an entire new 
series of questions for the searching of 
Kinkead’s subconsciousness. “There it 
is,” Adams says, speaking of that curi- 
ously unexplorable mental wilderness, 
“like a lock in a river. If you can make 


it work for you, you go on sailing up- 


stream quite simply. I’m perpetually 
trying to get up and back into the mind’s 
weir, it seems tome. Only I fail so often 
and accomplish nothing more than a little 
springing of the weir gates to let a little 
more of the mind’s backwaters run down 
into the lock and lift things a bit. You’ve 
got to get the gates open. Those forgot- 
ten waters, if you leave them to their own 
natural leakage, make so much trouble. 
If only we psychiatrists could once and 
for all get them under control so that we 
could open the lock gates wide every so 
often for every mind.” 

He had determined to pry loose some 
sort of boyhood association with the dark 
which would explain this amazing beha- 
vior of the mature Kinkead. He was try- 
ing to make Kinkead admit that once, 
even once, his child’s sleep had been ter- 
rified to wakefulness. . . . 

“Kinkead doesn’t hold a thing back 
from me,” he complained afterward. 
“T’m confident of that. And yet I can 
get nowhere with him. He’s so perfectly 
frank and so perfectly stupid. I don’t 
believe that anything has ever really up- 
set him. I don’t believe that anything 
could. I don’t believe that the man’s 
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mind has any of that subconscious weir 
water or hinterland, if you like another 
metaphor, upon which you and I draw for 
our temperaments and our inspirations. 
As for his conscience, I have never met an 
easier.” 

Only at the end of the hour did Adams, 
by the merest chance, come back again 
upon the topic of the dead wife. He saw 
her last photograph, recklessly encased in 
silver, youth and glory faded into a portly 
image of Indian summer. 

“Mrs. Kinkead, I suppose?” he re- 
marked. 

“My poor Ellen,” said Kinkead. “She 
would have been a great comfort to me 
now. She read aloud so beautifully and 
her reading would have made me sleep.” 

“She was a great actress in her day,” 
Adams observed. 

“Ah,” said Kinkead. “She soon got 
over that. She was a sweet and loving 
wife. That’s something more, isn’t it, 
doctor?” 

“Something else, at any rate,’’ Adams 
replied. 


Adams dined with the brother and sis- 
ter, and enjoyed his dinner, too, and 
played chess afterward with the brother 
while the sister read the Transcript aloud 
to herself without making any sound 
about it. At ten, on Adams’s order, Kin- 
kead went to bed. 

At ten-thirty Adams bade Miss Minna 
good-night, assured her that he had every- 
thing he needed and went to his room. 
At a quarter to eleven the nurse called 
him. He made certain that Miss Min- 
na’s retirement was well under way . . . 
“a prayer for brother George and one for 
poor Ellen, too, I dare say” ... and 
took up his watch. 

“Tt began at eleven-thirty,” he told me, 
and I shall transcribe his own account 
with absolute fidelity. “It was a horrid 
business altogether. He was asleep on 
his right side, sound asleep and breathing 
deeply and quickly like a dog. The breath- 
ing came, of course, from my sleeping 
prescription. I saw him sit up quite as 
suddenly as though some one had called 
him, and he brought his hands together 
with a report that fairly frightened me. 
It all happened exactly as he had described 
it. He clapped, if you can imagine such a 
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thing, like one of those French clown dolls 
with a cymbal at the end of each wooden 
arm, and his hands were limp as a duck’s 
feet. Try it, with your hands flapping 
and your wrists limp . . . that way... 
and eyes wide open. .. . 

“And right there was something the 
nurse hadn’t told me about. Nurses are 
so accurate on temperature charts and 
that sort of thing and so blind really. 
Eyes wide open, mind you, and simply 
enthralled. All kinds of sight in them, 
too, if you know what I mean. But, 
above all, an expression of the most magi- 
cal, the most ecstatic delight. That was 
the strangest of it. I wasn’t prepared for 
that. Kinkead couldn’t have known 
about it, because—well, because he could- 
n’t possibly have lied about anything so 
vitally real as that self-evident, irrepressi- 
ble delight. He looked a bond-selling, 
cherubic fool suddenly vouchsafed a 
glimpse of paradise. . . . 

“*Shan’t I waken him?’ The nurse 
wakened me. ‘He’s kept it up for three 
minutes now. It’s the veronal, of course, 
but, even so, it tires him dreadfully if it 


isn’t stopped.’ 
“That roused me, for I give you my 
word I’d never seen anything like it, and 


I was considerably dashed. I turned on 
the light and it made no difference. We 
had to hold his arms. He’s a powerful 
chap and it took some effort. That was 
odd, too, because I noticed that his shoul- 
der muscles didn’t seem to be much ex- 
erted. I had half the feeling that I was 
struggling with some one else for the mas- 
tery of his wrists.” 

“That is odd.” I admitted. 

“T thought so,” Adams continued, 
“and, what’s more, the feeling didn’t 
leave me until we had awakened him and 
stopped the whole ghastly show. And we 
had to slap him to waken him. Without 
that we could make noimpression on him.” 

“What then?” I asked. 

“Oh,” said Adams, “he cried, 
course. They mostly do.” 

“Was that all?” 

“All?” Adams laughed. “You would 
have thought it quite enough had you 
seen it.” 

“He went off to sleep again after- 
wards,” I supposed. 

“Yes,” said Adams. 


of 
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took him off in no time. But at twelve- 
forty-five we had exactly the same enter- 
tainment again. A third performance be- 
gan at two minutes past three, a fourth at 
four-ten and a fifth at five. The fifth had 
hardly started before he wakened himself. 
The veronal was wearing off.” 

“Five times!” I cried. 

“Do you wonder,” Adams said gravely, 
“that the man’s a wreck?” 

I hazarded a solution for myself. 
“Have you ever read Bulwer’s ‘The 
House and the Brain’?” I asked. 

Adams is hardly the man for Victorian 
fiction. “But it’s a_ possibility with 
which you ought to reckon,” I insisted, 
after I had outlined Bulwer’s melodrama 
masterpiece. “Some modern Mesmer 
performing a wicked experiment on your 
broker, who seems the perfectly unresist- 
ing type . . . performing a wicked ex- 
periment or taking a wicked revenge.” 

Adams wasn’t much impressed with 
Bulwer’s respect for mesmerism. Adams 
said: “I had almost rather believe some- 
thing else altogether, something entirely 
outside my province, something quite 
simple, too, if you don’t mind what you 
believe.” 

“What will that be?” I pressed him. 

“T told you about the look on his face,” 
Adams answered slowly, “the really ex- 
quisite and breathless delight of his ex- 
pression during the spell or seizure, or 
whatever you choose to call it. Well, 
after the third crisis, when I could be 
quite certain of my own nerves, I asked 
the nurse if she had noticed anything else. 
Something quite separate from any of us 
three in the room.” 

“Had she noticed anything?” 

“No, and she explained my reaction to 
her own satisfaction but not at all to 
mine. I’m just a bit too seasoned for some 
things. And after the last riot at five in 
the morning, I was pretty nearly sure.” 

The click came in my mind which tells 
me always when Adams and I are think- 
ing the same thought. I snapped up the 
point. “Then the cause is outside,” I 
cried. “Not to be looked for in him at 
all—not even in his subconsciousness.”’ 

Adams demurred. “I won’t let you 
turn this case into a ghost-story,” he said, 
“even though I am trying to tell you that 
there was a sense of something in the 
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room—something quite apart from the 
nurse or Kinkead or me. . . .” 

“An inimical force!” Hadn’t I just 
proposed that solution? 

But Adams shook his head. “Some- 
thing,” he went on, “like an immense vol- 
ume of sorrow, soundless, but very strong 
—though there was a sound, too. Each 
time, just at the end of the crisis—and the 
end, mind you, was too awfully like the 
letting go of a power—then there was a 
sound.” 

“What kind of a sound?” 

“Hard to say,” Adams mused. “An 
audible cessation of effort? No. More 
than that. Can you think what you 
would hear if a Fifth Avenue bus were to 
run overa...” 

He paused. “A body?” I suggested. 

“No,” said he. “An orange.” 


Adams went no more to Boston but, 
rather feebly, as he admitted, prescribed 
the West Indies. The Kinkeads, brother 
and sister, journeyed down there and took 
the nurse with them. Bermuda, I think 
it was at first, and later they moved to 
Porto Rico for greater quiet. The nurse 
wrote reports. No improvement. 

“Tt isn’t an ordinary breakdown,” I 
said to Adams. 

“Who ever said it was?” said he. 

In six weeks or so the Kinkeads re- 
turned suddenly, not to Boston this time, 
but to Adams’s own sanitarium in Jersey, 
and I had new chapters from day to day, 
and the end. 

“Miss Minna’s fairly desperate,” Ad- 
ams reported. “Clutches my hand now 
and cries: ‘For God’s sake, doctor!’ 
She’s lost all her fine majesty and Vic- 
torian bearing. She’s cleaned out and 
only wants her brother saved. I shall 
have to find them another nurse, too. 
My stolid old stand-by can’t hold up any 
longer.” 

The case had indeed taken a darker 
turn. Kinkead, looking an old man now, 
had lost the last of his daytime respite. 
The seizures came upon him waking or 
sleeping, without warning, without mercy, 
and carried his sense away from his sur- 
roundings into some other place, of which, 
afterward, no trace of recollection re- 
mained, but where, at almost any time of 
day or night, his despairing sister could 
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watch him moving and acting and going 
about some very definite and incompre- 
hensible business. 

Adams didn’t know which was worse, 
the old thing or this latest phase. “It 
was bad enough,” he admitted, “at night 
and in bed, and when he developed the 
stage of getting up out of his bed and sit- 
ting on the edge for his performances, sit- 
ting there and acting that way in his pa- 
jamas, with his hair tousled and his feet 
bare, it was bad, too. But to see him 
now move suddenly about his mysterious 
affairs in broad daylight, fully clothed, so 
evidently and normally and quietly hav- 
ing the time of his life, and apparently 
fully conscious of what he is doing, and 
certainly remembering nothing of what he 
did afterward, it’s rather by way of being 
hellish.” 

It made me shudder to hear of it. 
must be horrible!” 

Adams laughed suddenly. “The bor- 
der line,” he remarked, “ between intense 
horror and grotesque ridiculousness is 
pretty easily crossed. I stand shivering 
as I watch him and I have to make a real 
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effort to suppress my guffaws.” 
“What does he have to say for himself 
after the things are over?” I asked. 
“Nothing any more,” Adams replied. 
“His only strength seems to be saved for 


the seizures. Between them he is sick, 
terribly sick. You can’t blame him for 
that. And it can’t last much longer.” 

“Why don’t you restrain him by 
force?” I had been wondering that for 
some time. 

Adams shook his head rather solemnly. 
“My one experiment with the strait- 
jacket nearly did for him. There seems 
to be plenty of fatal energy about him or 
after him. I don’t have to help it any.” 

“Good heavens,” I shouted. “Do you 
mean to say that he is actually going to 
die of this absurd business?” 

“For all I can do, he is,” said Adams. 
“Better men have died for less reason. 
You'll admit that.” 

But it was a staggering thing to con- 
template. A man dying this way... 
this extraordinary way.... “To think 
of it,” I reflected aloud, “sitting there 
just as though he were in a theatre ! 

“Just as though he were watching a 
play,” Adams corrected. 
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“The strangest lunacy that ever was,” “That’s for you to guess.” 
I said. “It must be.” The best that Adams could do was to 
“Tt would be,” said Adams, “if it were ease the man’s final confinement. He 
lunacy. But it’s something else.” died that spring, worn out by the in- 
“What then?” cessant repetitions of his ordeal. The 
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last few days no one could rouse him from 
his trances. He sat at a perpetual play, 
watching and applauding. He died not 
so much of mental derangement as of ex- 
haustion, and Miss Minna went grimly 
back to the house in Marlborough Street, 
stricken, to have her mourning made over 
and freshened, the mourning she had 
worn for Ellen Steele. 


“But such a thing, for her, you know 
. she wouldn’t have done it.” 

“Tf you’re thinking of ghostly revenge 
you’re pretty melodramatically afield,” 
Adams mocked. 

“Why?” I asked, nettled a little. 

“Because,” Adams insisted, “don’t you 
see that, according to his lights, Kinkead 
treated his wife very well indeed? And 
his sister gave her a position of the very 
best and acted in perfect sincerity, too. 


And the ghosts of you fiction folk always 
follow poetic justice, don’t they? And 
Ellen Steele’s ghost . . .” 

“But a desire like Ellen Steele’s for her 
particular and inspired job,” said I. 

“Ah,” cried Adams. “There I’m with 
you. A desire, an obsession like that, 
after she was dead and past controlling 
it! That’s another matter. Who knows 
what such a force may not accomplish? 
Who knows how long it may endure?” 

“Applause, though,” I complained. 
“Only empty applause.” 

“Applause, after all these centuries, 
has become something more of a symbol 
than a gesture.” 

I had to admit that much. “But,” I 
said, “ Ellen Steele was such a gentle crea- 
ture.” 

“‘She was an actress,”” Adams answered. 
“Such women have vigor in them.” 
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BY THOMAS CALDECOT CHUBB 


Waar! after your six-month drowsing and indolent sleeping 
The old blood beats fast again? 
And all because of April and the slow weeping 


Of her warm rain? 


You had been content enough all winter long 

To dream of old seafarers valiant in song, 

But now you cry for a way through the restless foaming, 
The quest of a lifting prow toward misty shores, 

And foreign roadsteads at the end of an earth-wide roaming 
To the creak on tholes of your oars. 


Now you walk down by the shipyards and each tall mast 
Moves a longing for the surge of the offshore swell, 

And you learn your love for the ocean and all of its vast 
Expanse in the disquiet of each ebb-tide smell. 


Ever since men launched the Argo it has been so. 

Men in this cool-breeze season have known as high 

Wonder of dream-birth as ever a poet will know, 

Considering how this line will let waves speed by, 

And how that sheer will give grace, and how masts will show 
Black against the same moon in an unsame sky. 
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The Electron and the Light-Quant 


WHAT ARE THEY? 


BY ROBERT ANDREWS MILLIKAN 


Winner of the Nobel Prize in Physics, 1923; Author of “Gulliver’s Travels in Science,” etc. 


HE fact that science 
wa'ks forward on two 
feet, namely, theory 
and experiment, is 
nowhere better illus- 
trated than in the two 
fields for slight contri- 

™ butions to which you 
have done me the great honor of awarding 
me the Nobel Prize in Physics for the year 

1923. 

Sometimes it is one toot which is put 
forward first, sometimes the other, but 
continuous progress is only made by the 
use of both—by theorizing and then test- 
ing, or by finding new relations in the 
process of experimeuting and then bring- 
ing the theoretical foot up and pushing it 
on or beyond, and so on in unending alter- 
nations. 

The terms of this year’s award state 
that it is given “for work on the funda- 
mental electrical unit and on photo- 
electricity.” In both fields my own work 
has been that of the mere experimenter 
whose main task has been to devise, if 
possible, certain crucial experiments for 
testing the validity or invalidity of con- 
ceptions advanced by others. 

The conception of electrical particles or 
atoms goes back a hundred and seventy 
years to Benjamin Franklin, who wrote, 
about 1750: “‘The electrical matter con- 
sists of particles extremely subtle since it 
can permeate common matter, even the 
densest, with such freedom and ease as 
not to receive any appreciable resist- 
ance.” 

This theoretical conception was devel- 
oped in no little detail by Wilhelm Weber 
in papers written in 1871. The numerical 
value of the ultimate electrical unit was 
first definitely estimated by G. Johnstone 
Stoney in 1881, and in 1891 this same 


_ ee This is the Nobel Address, hitherto unpublished, de- 
livered in Stockholm, May 23, 1924, with additions and am- 
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physicist gave to it the name “the elec- 
tron.” 

In 1897 the experimental foot came for- 
ward with J. J. Thomson’s and Zeeman’s 
determinations of ——- —the so-called ratio 
of charge to mass—by two wholly dis- 
tinct methods. It was these experiments 
and others like them which in a few years 
gained nearly universal acceptance among 
physicists for the electron theory. 

There remained, however, some doubt- 
ers, even among those of scientific creden- 
tials, for at least two decades—men who 
adopted the view that the apparent uni- 
tary character of electricity was but a 
statistical phenomenon. And as for 
educated people of the non-scientific sort, 
there exists to-day among them a very 
general and a very serious misconception 
as to the character of the present evi- 
dence. A prominent literary writer re- 
cently spoke of the electron as “‘only the 
latest scientific hypothesis which will in 
its turn give way to the abracadabra of 
to-morrow.” 

It is perhaps not inappropriate then to 
attempt to review to-day as precisely as 
possible a few features of the existing 
experimental situation and to endeavor 
to distinguish as sharply as may be be- 
tween theory and some newly established 
facts. 

The most direct and unambiguous 
proof of the existence of the electron will 
probably be generally admitted to be 
found in an experiment which for con- 
venience I shall call the “ oil-drop experi- 
ment.” But before discussing the signifi- 
cance of that advance I must ask you to 
bear with me while I give the experimen- 
talists’ answer to the very fundamental 
but very familiar query: ‘‘ What is elec- 
tricity?” His answer is naive and defi- 
nite. He admits at once that as to the 


ultimate nature of electricity he knows 
nothing. 
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He begins rather with a few simple and 
familiar experiments and then sets up 
some definitions which are only descrip- 
tions of the experiments and therefore 
involve no hypothetical elements at all. 

He first notes the fact that a pith-ball 
or a bit of paper, after contact with a 
glass rod that has been rubbed with silk, 
is found to be endowed with the new and 
striking property so that it tends to move 
away from the rod with a surprisingly 
strong and easily measurable force. He 
describes that fact, and affirms at the 
same time his ignorance of all save the 
existence of these forces, by inventing a 
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Fic. 1.—A droplet from an oil-spray is blown over plate C. 
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possible test of the correctness or incor- 
rectness of Franklin’s conception of a par- 
ticle, or an atom, of electricity it was 
clearly necessary to reduce the charge on 
the pith-ball to the smallest possible 
amount, to change that charge by the 
most minute possible steps, and then to 
see whether the forces acting upon it at a 
given distance from the glass rod (i. e. in 
a constant field) have any tendency to 
increase or decrease by unitary steps. 

The success of the experiments first 
performed in 1909, was wholly due to the 
design of the apparatus, 7. e., to the rela- 
tion of the parts. 
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It drifts through a pinhole in C into the space 
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between C and D, where it is kept moving up and down by throwing on and off the electric field between 


C and D. 
in the lead screens L’ and L. 


new word and saying that the pith-ball 
has been put into a positively electrified 
state, or simply has received a charge of 
positive electricity. He then measures the 
amount of its charge by the strength of 
the observed force. 

Similarly he finds that the pith-ball, 
after contact with an ebonite rod that has 
been rubbed with cat’s fur, is attracted, 
and he proceeds to describe this experi- 
ment by saying that it has now received a 
charge of negative electricity. Whenever 
the pith-ball is found to have been put, by 
contact with any body, or by any other 
process, into a condition to behave in 
either of the foregoing ways, it has by 
definition, received a charge of either posi- 
tive or negative electricity. The whole of 
our thinking about electrical matters 
starts with these two simple experiments 
and these two definitions. 

In order now to get the most crucial 


Its charge may be changed by ionizing the air underneath it by X-rays passing through holes 


The pith-ball itself which was to take 
on the smallest possible charge had of 
course to be the smallest spherical body 
which could be found and yet which 
would remain of constant mass; for a con- 
tinuously changing gravitational force 
would be indistinguishable in its effect 
upon the motion of the charged body 
from a continuously changing electrical 
charge. 

A non-homogeneous or non-spherical 
body also could not be tolerated; for the 
force acting on the pith-ball had to be 
measured by the speed of motion im- 
parted to it by the field, and this force 
could not be computed from the speed 
unless the shape was spherical and the 
density absolutely constant. This is why 
the body chosen to replace the pith-ball 
was an individual oil-droplet about a 
thousandth of a millimetre in diameter 
blown out of an ordinary atomizer and 
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kept in an atmosphere from which con- 
vection currents had been completely re- 
moved by suitable thermostatic arrange- 
ments. The glass rod, the purpose of 
which was to produce a constant electrical 
field, was of course replaced by the two 
metal plates C and D (Fig. 1) of an air 
condenser, one of the plates (D) being 
attached to the positive, the other (C) to 
the negative, terminal of a battery, anda 
switch being added as shown in the figure 
so as to make it possible to throw the 
field on or off at will. 

In order to be able to measure very ac- 
curately the force acting upon the charged 
oil-droplet, it was necessary to give it 
about a centimetre of path in which the 
speed could be measured. This is one of 
the most important elements in the de- 
sign, the overlooking of which has caused 
some subsequent observers to fall into 
error. The centimetre of path and the 
constancy of field then fixed the approxi- 
mate size of the plates, the diameter of 
which was actually twenty-two centi- 
metres. They were placed 16 mm. apart. 

The field strength, too, about 6,000 


volts per cm., was vital and new in work 


It was the element which 
turned possible failure into success. In- 
deed, nature here was very kind. She 
left only a narrow range of field-strengths 
within which such experiments as these 
are all possible. They demand that the 
droplets be large enough so that the so- 
called Brownian movements* are nearly 
negligible, that they be round and homo- 
geneous, light and non-evaporable, that 
the distance be long enough to make the 
timing of the rate of motion of the droplet 
accurate, and that the electrical field be 
strong enough to more than balance 
gravity by its upward pull on a drop 
carrying but one or two electrons. 
Scarcely any other combination of dimen- 
sions, field strengths, and materials could 
have yielded the results obtained. Had 
the electronic charge been one-tenth its 
actual size, or the so-called “sparking 
potential” in air a tenth of what it is, no 
such experimental facts as are here pre- 
sented would ever have been seen. 

The observations which gave an unam- 


of this kind. 


* Rapid, irregular motions of agitation of very minute 
ome in liquids or gases which are actually due to the 

mbardment that these minute particles experience from 
the flying molecules which surround them. 
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biguous answer to the question as to the 
atomic nature of electricity consisted in 
putting a charge upon the drop, in gen- 
eral by the frictional process involved in 
blowing the spray, letting the charged 
drop drift slowly down through a pinhole 
in the centre of plate C into the space 
between C and D, in then measuring both 
its speed of fall under gravity when the 
electrical field was off and its speed of rise 
against gravity when the electrical field 
was on, and then in repeating these 
measurements after the charge on the 
drop had been changed in a considerable 
number of different ways; for example, by 
ionizing the air just beneath it by alpha, 
beta, or gamma rays from radium, by 
illuminating the surface of the drop itself 
with the ultra-violet light, by shooting 
X-rays both directly at it and beneath it, 
etc. The results of these changes in 
charge, as is now well-known, and as is 
shown in particular cases in the accom- 
panying table, were: 


TABLE 





Divisors 


Mean oe 


times of 
rise in 


field 


Time of 
rise 1,303 
cm. in 


field 


The elec- 
tron in 

terms of 
a speed 


Time of 
fall 1,303 
cm. under 
gravity 


speec 1s 
due to 
field 





Sec. Sec. 
120. 26. 
121. Ir. 
121. 16. 
120. 16. 
120. 26. 
11g. 67. 
120. 26. 
eoee 10 
120. 16 
16. 
68. 
67. 
26. 
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5 
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67.73 
26.40 
16.50 
II.90 


{ Mean 
time 
of fall 
under 
gravity 
120.35 


120. 
II9Q. 
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(1) That it was found possible to dis- 
charge the droplet completely so that 
within the limits of observational error— 
a small fraction of 1 per cent—it fell its 
centimetre under gravity, when the 10,000- 
volt electrical potential was on between C 
and D, in precisely the same time required 
to fall the same distance when there was no 


field. 


(2) That it could become endowed with 
a particular speed in the electric field 
(that corresponding to 67.7 sec. in the 
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particular case shown), which could be 
reproduced as often as desired, but which 
was the smallest speed that the given field 
ever communicated to it—nor was this 
change in speed due to the capture of a 
single electron a small one, difficult to 
observe and measure. It was often 
larger than the speed due to gravity it- 
self and represented, as in the case shown, 
a reversal in direction, so that it was strik- 
ing and unmistakable. 
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If a man had seen a football which 
some one told him was the electron, he 
would be far less certain that what he had 
seen corresponded to reality than is the 
man who has become familiar with the 
foregoing experiment. By its aid he can 
count, in the manner shown in the table, the 
number of electrons in a given small elec- 
trical charge with exactly as much certainty 
as he can attain in counting his fingers 
and his toes. It is true that when he has 


Fig.2 
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Fic. 2.—The convergence of all the above lines upon the same intercept on the vertical axis is excellent proof 
that it is one and the same electron which is a constituent of all kinds of atoms. 


(3) That speeds exactly two times, three 
times, four times, five times, etc. (always 
within the limits of observational error 
—-still less than a per cent) could be com- 
municated to the droplet, but never any 
fraction of these speeds. 

He who has seen that experiment, and 
hundreds of investigators have observed 
it, has literally seen the electron. For he 
has measured (in terms of a speed) the 
smallest of the electrical forces which a 
given electrical field ever exerts upon the 
pith-ball with which he is working and 
with the aid of whose movements he 
defines electricity itself. Further, he has 
found that that something which he has 
chosen to call electricity may be placed 
upon or removed from his pith-ball only 
in quantities which cause the force acting 
upon it either to drop to zero or else to 
go up by definite integral multiples of the 
smallest observed force. 


counted up to 200 electrons in a given 
charge his observational error begins to 
make it impossible to distinguish between 
200 and 201; so that the conclusion that 
large electrical charges are built up in the 
same manner as are the charges that he 
can count is of course in the nature of a 
generalization, but obviously not one of 
much uncertainty. 

But the electron itself, which man has 
measured in the manner just described, is 
neither an uncertainty nor an hypothesis. 
It is a new experimental fact that this gen- 
eration in which we live has for the first 
time seen, and which any one who wills may 
henceforth see. 

The measurement of the electron, not 
as above in terms of the speed that it im- 
parts to a given oil-drop, but in absolute 
electrostatic units, involved observations 
of the foregoing sort upon thousands of 
drops of various sizes, made from a num- 
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ber of different substances, surrounded 
by a large number of different gases at 
widely differing pressures, varying from 
atmospheric down to a millimetre and a 
half of mercury. 

It involved also years of work in find- 
ing accurate values of gaseous viscosities, 
and in determining just how the so-called 
Law of Stokes must be modified to yield 
the complete law of fall of a particle 
through a gas at any density whatever. 
But all this is only of interest here in 
showing as Fig. 2 does,* how inevitably all 
observations on all gases and all substances 
converge upon the same absolute value of the 
electron, at the intercept on the e®* axis 
of the figure. It is from this intercept that 
the value of the electron, e= 4.774 (f .005) 
X107° absolute electrostatic units, is di- 
rectly obtained. 

After ten years of work in other labo- 
ratories in checking the methods and the 
results obtained in connection with the 
oil-drop investigation published from 1909 
to 1923, there is practically universal con- 
currence upon their correctness, despite 
the vigorous gantlet of criticism which 
they have had to run. 

Electrons, of both the positive and nega- 
tive variety, are then merely observed centres 
of electrical force, just as was the charged 
pith-ball from which we got our original 
definition of an electric charge, the differ- 
ence being that electrons are invariable in 
their charge while pith-ball charges vary 
because they are built up out of different 
numbers of electrons. Further, since 
Rowland proved years ago that electrical 
currents are simply electrical charges in 
motion, the proof that electrical charges 
are built up out of a definite number of 
discrete electrical particles, electrons, 
carries with it the proof that electrical 
currents such as pass through incandes- 
cent lamps consist merely in the drifting 
of immense swarms of these electrons 
through conductors. 

The dimensions of electrons may in 
general be ignored, i. e., they may both, 
for practical purposes, be considered as 
point charges, though, as is well known, 
the positive has a mass of 1845 times that 


* This is taken from a repetition of my observations in 
different gases by my assistant, Doctor Yoshio Ishida. For 
similar observations upon different drop-substances, see 
“The Electron,”’ revised ed. 1924, University of Chicago 

ress. 
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of the negative. Why this is so no one 
knows. It is another experimental fact. 

It is also well known that we can now 
count the exact number of positives and 
of negatives in every atom; that we can 
assign all of the positives to the nucleus; 
that we find the negatives scattered 
partly through the outer regions and 
partly held within the nucleus; that the 
number of outer negatives varies from 1 
in hydrogen by unit steps up to 92 in 
uranium; and that the number of nega- 
tives in the nucleus is given by the differ- 
ence between the atomic weight and the 
atomic number. 

Shall we ever find that either positive 
or negative electrons are divisible? Again 
no one knows; but we can draw some in- 
ferences from the history of the chemical 
atom. This is sometimes said by the un- 
thinking to have exploded, but of course 
every scientist knows that it has never 
lost an iota of its old reality nor of its old 
vitality. From an experimental point of 
view the atom of the chemist was all con- 
tained in the facts of definite and multiple 
proportions in combining powers. For 
the purposes for which the concept was 
used, viz., those of chemical combination, 
the chemical atom is just as much the 
ultimate unit now as it ever has been. 

Similarly, it is not likely that the field 
in which the electron has already been 
found to be the unit, namely that of 
atomic structure, will ever have to seek 
another unit. The new facts which this 
generation has discovered are certainly 
the permanent heritage of the race. If 
the electron is ever subdivided it will 
probably be because man with new agen- 
cies, as unlike X-rays and radioactivity 
as these are unlike chemical forces, opens 
up still another field where electrons may 
be split up without losing any of the uni- 
tary properties which they have now been 
found to possess in the relationships in 
which we have thus far studied them. 


The second domain in which, as your 
award indicates, I have been attempting 
to take another step, and to assist in 
bringing the experimental foot up to or 
even beyond the theoretical, is the field of 
ether-waves. In this domain I have been 
seeking since the year 1904 to find some 
crucial test for the Thomson-Planck- 
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Einstein conception of localized radiant 


energy. 
This conception in its most general 
form was introduced by J. J. Thomson 
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Fic. 3.—Monochromatic light passes through O and 
falls upon the metal A, from which it ejects electrons. 
The kinetic energy with which these electrons are 
ejected from A is measured by the positive potential 
difference which must be applied between A and F 
just to prevent these electrons from arriving at F and 
thus causing a current to flow through EL. 


in 1903 to account for two newly discov- 
ered experimental facts, viz.: 

(1) That X-rays pass over all but an 
exceedingly minute fraction, say one in 
a thousand billion, of the atoms contained 
in the space traversed without spending 
any energy upon them, but here and there 
find an atom from which they hurl an 
electron with enormous speed; 

(2) That ultra-violet light has the 
amazing property, discovered by Lenard 
in 1902, of ejecting electrons from metal 
surfaces with an energy which is the same 
whether the distance of the light is large 
or small, i. e., which is independent of the 
intensity of the source. 

This Thomson semicorpuscular con- 
ception of localized radiant energy was 
taken up in 1905 by Einstein who, by 
combining it with the facts of quanta dis- 
covered by Planck through his analysis of 
black body radiation, obtained an equa- 
tion which, from Einstein’s point of view, 
should govern the intercharge of energy 
between ether-waves and electrons, viz.: 


4 mv? = hy — p. 


It is very easy to see how Einstein ar- 
rived at this equation from the conception 
of the nature of light-waves with which 


he started. His fundamental assumption 
—a very radical one from the point of 
view of nineteenth-century physics— 
was that, though light does indeed con- 
sist of waves radiating in all directions 
from the source and waves which may 
have any frequency v, yet the energy 
contained in these waves is not spread 
continuously over the surface of the 
sphere representing at any instant the so- 
called wave-front, as is the case in water- 
waves or sound-waves, but rather re- 
mains concentrated in a definite number 
of rays or darts of light (light-quanta), 
the total energy in each dart being pro- 
portioned to its frequency and equal to 
hv, where h is a universal constant con- 
necting frequency and energy. 

It is clear that with this assumption, 
no matter how far one may be from the 
source, the energy always available in the 
light-dart should be hv. If this energy, 
in being transferred to an electron in a 
metal, ejects it from the metal with the 
kinetic energy 4 mv’, and if p represents 
the amount of work done in getting the 
electron loose from the metal, then it is 
at once obvious from the principle of the 
conservation of energy that the energy 
of the escaping electron 4 mv? must equal 
the originally available energy hv, minus 
the amount p used up in getting it out. 
This is all that is stated in the foregoing 
equation. 

Now as to the experimental facts: after 
ten years of testing and changing and 
learning and sometimes blundering, all 
efforts being directed from the first to- 
ward the accurate experimental measure- 
ment of the energies of emission of photo- 
electrons, now as a function of temper- 
ature, now of wave-length, now of ma- 
terial (contact E. M. F. relations), this 
work resulted, contrary to my own expec- 
tation, in the first direct experimental 
proof in 1914 of the exact validity, within 
narrow limits of experimental error, of 
the Einstein equation, and the first direct 
photoelectric determination of Planck’s 
“ hag 

In one particular experiment, for ex- 
ample, light of known frequency »v, say 
that of the ultra-violet wave-length 2535 
angstroms, was obtained from a quartz- 
mercury arc and a beam of it made to 
enter a highly exhausted chamber where 
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it passed through an opening O (Fig. 3) 
in a metal cylinder F and then fell upon 
freshly cut sodium metal A. In so doing 
it ejected electrons from A with an energy 
which could be accurately measured by 
the number of volts of retarding potential 
which had to be applied by means of 
battery B (Fig. 3) between A and the 
surrounding metal chamber F just to 
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while the figures in the lower right-hand 
corner of Fig. 5 show that the relation 
between energy and frequency comes out, 
in this case, 6.56 X 10—”, which is ex- 
ceedingly close to the best determinations 
of Planck’s h which have now been made 
by other methods. The accuracy here at- 
tained in the determination of h, about 
half of a per cent, was much the best 


Fic. 4.—The diagram shows how unmistakably the energy of ejection of electrons from A (Fig. 3) by light 
diminishes as the wave-length increases (or as the frequency decreases) by five successive steps from that 
of the extreme ultra-violet line, }-2535, to that of the strong green line in the visible part of the mercury 
spectrum, A-5461. This is seen in the steady progress toward the right of the intercepts of the photo- 


current curves. 
for convenience.) 


prevent these electrons from reaching F. 
This critical potential is the point in Fig. 
4 at which the curve expressing the re- 
lation between photo-currents and volts 
for the line labelled A = 2535 hits the 
volt-axis. The frequency of the incident 
light was then changed and the experi- 
ment repeated with all the different 
wave-lengths which are recorded above 
the curves shown in Fig. 4. 

This point of intersection is seen from 
Fig. 4 to move definitely and unambig- 
uously to the right as the wave-length 
changes from 2535 through five different 
stages up to 5461. (The lower half of the 
figure is simply the right-hand continua- 
tion of the upper half.) Fig. V then shows 
how beautiful and exact a linear relation 
exists between the critical volts, i. e., the 
energy of emission, and the frequency, 


(The lower half of the diagram is the right end of the upper half placed below it solely 


available at the time these experiments 
were performed. 

This work, like that on the electron, 
has had to run the gantlet of severe 
criticism, for up to 1916 not only was dis- 
cussion active as to whether there were 
any limiting velocity of emission of elec- 
trons under the influence of light, but 
other observers who had thought that a 
linear relation existed between energy 
and frequency had not found the invari- 
able constant h appearing as the ratio. 
But at the present time it is not too much 
to say that the altogether overwhelming 
proof furnished by the experiments of 
many different observers working by 
different methods in many different labo- 
ratories, that Einstein’s equation is one 
of exact validity (always within the pres- 
ent small limits of experimental error) 
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and of very general applicability, is per- 
haps the most conspicuous as well as the 
most astonishing achievement of experi- 
mental Physics during the past decade. 

A brief historical summary of this re- 
markable advance is as follows: A year 
or two after the foregoing photoelectric 
work was completed Duane and his asso- 
ciates at Harvard found unambiguous 
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ejected from different atoms and differ- 
ent levels in a given atom by high fre- 
quency radiations, and thus beautifully 
verified, in this high frequency field, pre- 
cisely the same Einstein equation, 4 
mv? = hv — p, which I had found to hold 
for ultra-violet and visible frequencies. 
Parallel with these developments has 
come the very full working out of the 
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Fic. 5.—The diagram shows not merely that a very exact linear relation exists between energy of electronic 
emission (the intercepts of Fig. 4) and the frequency of the light which ejects them, but also, in the lower 
right-hand corner, that the numerical value of this ratio is 6.56 x 10°°7, which agrees accurately with other 


determinations of Planck’s “h.” 
constant. 


proof of a relation which is just the in- 
verse of Einstein’s. They bombarded a 
metal target with electrons of known and 
constant energy and found that the maxi- 
mum frequency of the ether-waves (gen- 
eral X-radiation) thereby excited was 
given, with much precision, by 4 mv? = hv. 

D. L. Webster, now at Stanford Univer- 
sity, then proved that the character- 
istic X-ray frequencies of atoms begin to 
be excited at just the potential at which 
the energy of the stream of electrons 
which is bombarding the atoms has 
reached the value given by hy = 4 mv’, 
in which v is now the frequency of a so- 
called absorption edge. 

In France de Broglie, and in England 
Ellis, on the other hand, measured with 
great precision the speed of electrons 


This was the first direct determination (1914) of this very fundamental 


large field of so-called ionizing and radi- 
ating potentials. This has also involved 
the utilization and verification of the 
same reciprocal relation between fre- 
quency and electronic energy which is 
stated in the Einstein equation and which 
constitutes in its inverse form the corner- 
stone of Bohr’s epoch-making treatment 
of spectral lines. This work on ionizing 
potentials all takes its start in Franck and 
Hertz’s fundamental experiments, but the 
field has been most actively and success- 
fully explored since 1916 in America, 
especially by Foot and Mohler, Wood, 
Davis, and Goucher, McLennan, and 
others. 

In view of all these methods and experi- 
ments the general validity of Einstein’s 
equation is, I think, now universally con- 
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ceded and to that extent the reality of Ein- 
stein’s light-quanta may be considered as 
experimentally established. This alone, 
with the consequences which flow from it, 
represents an advance of extraordinary 
significance. It is this which gives to 
Physics its most intense interest at the 
present time. The facts of relativity are 
unimportant in comparison. However 
Einstein’s photoelectric equation came 
into being, the fact that ether-waves may 
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of interference. Whether the mechanism 
of interaction between ether-waves and 
electrons has its seat in the unknown con- 
ditions and laws existing within the atom, 
or is to be looked for primarily in the 
essentially corpuscular Thomson-Planck- 
Einstein conceptions as to the nature of 
radiant energy, is the all-absorbing uncer- 
tainty upon the frontiers of modern 
Physics. 

In 1921 I thought I had taken another 











Fic. 6.—The Compton effect. 


This pm ~~ was taken by Messrs. Becker, Smythe, and Watson at the Norman Bridge Laboratory in April, 1924. It 
ows the frequencies of two different X-radiations, marked a and B, definitely reduced and the corresponding spectral 

lines shifted toward the red, i. ¢. to ac and Bc, because of the fact that these radiations have impinged upon the elec- 
trons in aluminium. This important new phenomenon was quantitatively predicted by A. H. Compton from the simple 
assumption that the ordinary laws of impact hold when an assumed Einstein light-quant encounters an electron. It 

is, then, the latest success of the Einstein conception. 


be absorbed by electrons in atoms and 
these electrons shot out with an initial 
energy hv (v being the frequency of the 
incident ether-waves) and the inverse 
fact that, when electrons of known energy, 
4 mv’, are shot into atoms, they stimu- 
late ether-waves whose limiting frequency 
can be computed accurately from the 
foregoing relation, represent a recent ex- 
perimental discovery of quite as much 
significance for the future of Physics as 
the discovery of the atomic nature of 
electricity itself. Jf the light-quankbe de- 
fined as the definitely transferable, and in 
that sense unitary, energy-quantily hv, then 
the existence of the light-quanigis an es- 
tablished experimental fact. 

But the conception of localized light- 
quanta out of which Einstein got his 
equation must still be regarded as far 
from being established, since it has not 
yet been found possible to reconcile it 
with the numerous well-established facts 


step toward its solution in proving that 
in the photoelectric process the light en- 
ergy hv is taken up, not only by electrons 
within atoms, but also by the free (i. e. 
the conduction) electrons in metals. For 
this seemed to take the absorbing mech- 
anism out of the atom entirely and to 
make the property of imparting the 
energy hy to an electron, whether free or 
bound, an intrinsic property of light it- 
self. 

But a beautiful discovery by Klein and 
Rosseland a year later in Bohr’s Institute 
made this conclusion unnecessary. For 
it showed, as Doctor Epstein of The 
California Institute first pointed out, 
that there was an intermediate process, 
namely “‘a collision of the second kind” 
by which the energy might be trans- 
ferred, without loss, indirectly from the 
light wave to the conduction electron, 
thus obviating the necessity of a direct 
transfer. The act of absorption could 
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still, then, be an atomic process and the 
absorbed energy afterward passed on by 
a collision of the second kind to a free 
electron. This important discovery then 
left the evidence for localized light- 
quanta just where it was before. 

Within the past year, however, a young 
American physicist, Arthur H. Compton, 
of the University of Chicago, by using 
the conception of localized light-quanta 
has brought forward another new phe- 
nomenon which at least shows the fecun- 
dity of the Einstein hypothesis. Compton 
goes a step farther than Einstein, in that 
he assumes not only the existence of 
light-quanta, but also that in the impact 
between a light-quant and a free elec- 
tron the laws of conservation of energy 
and of conservation of momentum both 
hold. This assumption enables him to 
compute exactly how much the frequency 
of ether-waves which have collided with 
free electrons will be lowered because of 
the energy which they have given up to 
the electron in the act of collision, and 
therefore the loss which their own fre- 
quency, 7.¢., their own hy, has experi- 
enced. He then finds experimentally that 
there is approximately the computed low- 
ering in frequency when monochromatic 
X-rays from molybdenum are scattered 
by carbon. Further, Ross at Stanford 
University has checked this result by the 
photographic method. 

On account of the fact that Duane and 


his coworkers at Harvard University 
could not find a trace of the Compton 
effect, Messrs. Becker, Smythe, and Wat- 
son have very recently at the California 
Institute at Pasadena repeated the same 
type of scattering experiments as those 
made by Ross, using, however, aluminium 
as a scatterer and have found on one 
plate, taken with high resolution, the so- 
called alpha doublet line of molybdenum 
shifted as a clearly observable doublet 
toward longer wave-lengths. Further the 
amount of the shift was here measurable 
with an accuracy of about 1 per cent and 
agreed within this narrow limit with that 
predicted by Compton’s equations. Fig. 6 
shows one of these new photographs in 
which both the a and the 8 lines of 
molybdenum are shifted toward longer 
wave-lengths the correct amount, 7. e. to 
ac and Ac through being scattered by 
aluminium. It may be said then without 
hesitation that it is not merely the Ein- 
stein equation which is having extraordi- 
nary success at the moment but the Ein- 
stein conception as well. 

But until it can account for the facts 
of interference and the other effects which 
have seemed thus far to be irreconcilable 
with it, we must withhold our full assent. 
Possibly the recent steps taken by Duane, 
Compton, Epstein, and Ehrenfest may 
ultimately bear fruit in bringing even 
interference under the control of localized 
light-quanta, But as yet the path is dark. 
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Who Own the Railroads? 


BY EDMUND 





ME|HERE is a persistent 
3,4 rumor, frequently 
fostered by railway 
executives, that stock- 
holders own the rail- 
roads. Nothing could 
be further from the 
truth. There are 
multitudes of owners of railroad securi- 
ties, but that they own the railroads is a 
complete misconception of the facts. 
Ownership implies the right to manage 
and dispose of property at will, or at least 
subject to limited restrictions; but what 
control do the stockholders have over the 
roads it is alleged that they own? 

In the first place, no man, or body of 
men, can build a railroad, or even an ex- 
tension of an existing road, without an 
adjudication by a public body that “pub- 
lic convenience and necessity require” 
such construction. When the road is 
built it cannot be sold, mortgaged, or 
leased without the consent of such body; 
neither can it, or any part of it, be dis- 
continued or abandoned, even temporar- 
ily, without such consent. Moreover, in 
the operation of the railroad the public 
dictate the rates that may be charged, the 
wages to be paid, the hours the employees 
shall work, and the number of employees 
who shall operate trains. The public di- 
rect the establishment of new stations 
and spur tracks, control the changes of 
grade, overhead or depressed crossings, 
and may direct the distribution and sup- 
ply of cars and locomotives and various 
details of car and locomotive design. 
Even in corporate transactions such as 
purchasing supplies, the issue of new se- 
curities, the consolidation with, and ac- 
quisition of, other railroads, all aresubject 
to public control in a greater or less de- 
gree, and, finally, no one may be adirec- 
tor or officer of more than one railroad 
without the consent of the public. 

This enumeration is not inclusive of all 
the elements of public control, being but 
a part of what the Supreme Court has 
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called “this vast body of acknowledged 
powers,” but it is sufficient to indicate 
that if the stockholders have any owner- 
ship in the physical properties of a rail- 
road it is of the shadow and not the sub- 
stance. These “powers,” now exercised 
by the federal government, were earlier 
the prerogatives of the several States. 

It is frequently said that these limita- 
tions are burdensome restrictions im- 
posed upon the owners of the railroads, 
but in fact they are the very attributes of 
ownership, and that ownership is in the 
public. There is, of course, a distinction 
between beneficial ownership and a bare 
title. The railroad corporation holds the 
title to the railroad property, but its 
beneficiaries are not the stockholders but 
the public. The corporation may own 
property only indirectly devoted to trans- 
portation and may, and many do, own 
securities issued by other railroad cor- 
porations. These may be disposed of at 
will, but the disposition and control of 
such property as is directly devoted to 
transportation is outside of that category. 

This thesis challenges analysis and 
demonstration. 

Consider first the nature of a railroad 
and its function in the community. 
Courts are fond of a juicy morsel in re- 
peating that the railroads are “clothed” 
or “affected” with a public interest which 
confers upon the public the right of regu- 
lation, but the public have gone far be- 
yond the stage of regulation. The grain 
elevator and the stockyard are also 
“clothed” with a public interest which 
brings with it a measure of public regula- 
tion, but no one need apply for public per- 
mission to build, sell, or abandon an ele- 
vator or stockyard. The Supreme Court, 
has, in effect, approved this thesis in the 
Kansas Industrial Court case when it re- 
fused to allow the regulation of wages in a 
packing house, although in the Adamson 
Law case it had upheld that power in the 
case of railroads. The “clothing” of the 
railroad is of quite a different kind, and 
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the difference is in kind and not in de- 
gree. 

The railroad corporation is invested 
with governmental power to take private 
property against the will of the owner. 
In some States the roadway is exempted 
from local taxation. The reason for this 
is manifest. The public welfare, nay, the 
existence of our present civilization, is de- 
pendent upon the existence and mainte- 
nance of railroads. A stoppage of railway 
transportation to-day would quickly bring 
starvation to millions and the destruc- 
tion of inland industries. The people, 
or what was left of them, would relapse 
into the conditions of Colonial times. 
To the man in the street, and generally 
to the man in the easy chair, the railroad 
is nothing but a somewhat inconvenient 
means of transportation of himself or his 
family when the Ford or the limousine is 
not available. They both are apparently 
oblivious of the fact that practically every 
bit of food that enters their mouths, 
every garment they wear, the materials of 
the buildings they inhabit and in which 
they spend their working hours, not to 
mention the Ford and the limousine, have 
been transported on some railroad. The 
railroads, therefore, are not merely 
clothed with a public interest, they are 
the public interest itself. Everybody is 
dependent upon their operation. We 
talk about public utilities, but no other 
utility affects every one in the whole 
country. 

In the early days of railroad building, 
the problem was presented whether the 
community should build the railroads it- 
self or intrust that function to individ- 
uals. As early as 1828 the Legislature of 
Massachusetts appointed a commission 
to survey routes for railroads and to re- 
port “whether the said roads should be 
constructed by the State alone, whether 
in part by the State and in part by indi- 
viduals or corporations, or whether by 
the latter alone.” Massachusetts finally 
determined upon the policy of intrusting 
the construction of railroads to corpora- 
tions chartered for the purpose, although 
frequently contributing largely from the 
public purse, but always reserving the 
right of retaking the roads when the 
stockholders had been reimbursed with 
interest at the rate of ten per cent and 


with full power in the Legislature to regu- 
late rates. Massachusetts was thus con- 
tinuing its practice of Colonial times, when 
it frequently expended public money in 
the construction of highways and bridges, 
and later, when charters were granted for 
toll roads, the Legislature invariably re- 
served the right to dissolve such corpora- 
tion “whenever it shall appear to their 
satisfaction that the income arising from 
the said toll shall have fully compensated 
the said corporation for all moneys they 
may have expended in purchasing and 
taking care of said road, together with 
interest thereon at the rate of twelve per 
centum by the year, and thereupon the 
property of the said road shall be vested 
in this Commonwealth and be at their dis- 
posal.” 

Whether the railroad was to be built 
by the State or by a private corporation 
was purely a question of finance. In the 
one case the State raised the money from 
the public by pledging its credit, and in 
the other the corporation sold its stock or 
pledged its credit to the same public, and 
very likely to the same individuals. It 
was, in effect, the same money whatever 
the method adopted to procure it. 

It seems clear that in the early days of 
railroad building, the choice fell upon 
private individuals rather than the public 
not through any belief in the superior 
efficiency of private management, for 
either system was wholly untried, but 
because the steam railroad was an experi- 
ment the success of which was far from 
assured, and the community, as a whole, 
preferred to offer the bait to private in- 
vestors of a large return rather than run 
a risk to the public credit. 

This bait was nothing more nor less 
than a farming out of the power of tax- 
ation of the State; that is, the power of 
exacting from the public the money nec- 
essary for the maintenance of a public 
service. The late Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr., in his first report as Railroad Com- 
missioner of Massachusetts, in 1871, set 
this out most clearly. He says: “All 
sums exacted from the community for 
transportation, whether of persons or of 
property, constitute an exaction in the 
nature of a tax—just as much a tax as 
water rates, or the assessments on prop- 
erty, or the tariff duties on imports.” 
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The public can no more avoid its contri- 
bution to railroad rates than it can to the 
internal revenue taxes on the tobacco it 
smokes. Inasmuch as the tax affects 
everybody it makes little real difference 
how it is levied or collected. With all 
public service the method of payment 
therefor is wholly a question of expe- 
diency. The collection of ashes and refuse 
in cities, for example, is sometimes at the 
public expense, and sometimes a charge is 
made to the householder. Should the 
State see fit to restore the toll houses to 
the highways and charge a toll for their 
use, such an exaction would clearly be a 
tax. The railroads might well give free 
service were it not for the maxim of tax- 
ation that the best system is the one that 
plucks the most feathers with the least 
squawking and, in consequence, the bur- 
den is less easily perceived if it is borne in 
the first instance by passengers and ship- 
pers. The direct incidence of the tax is 
thus shifted, although the ultimate burden 
is not widely different when the expense 
of transportation is paid from the public 
treasury. In European states where state 
ownership of railroads prevails, the gross 
receipts from railroad operation go into 
the public treasury and are often pledged 
to secure foreign loans, while the operat- 
ing expenses are paid from the general tax 
levy, and whether the railroad is operated 
at a profit or a loss is purely a matter 
of governmental bookkeeping. Clearly, 
where no dividends are paid, rates are 
strictly an exaction from the public to pay 
for a public service. 

It is evident that such farming-out can- 
not safely be left unrestricted. In the 
farming-out days of the Roman Empire, 
the governor of a province was required 
to pay a fixed sum to the central govern- 
ment as the share of the province of the 
imperial budget, and the governor re- 
ceived his compensation as tax gatherer in 
whatever he could exact above that sum. 
The railroad corporation, on the contrary, 
reserves a limited sum and holds any 
surplus of receipts to the order of the pub- 
lic. The Transportation Act aims to 
permit the railroad corporation to collect 
enough to maintain the road and equip- 
ment and return to the security holders 
sufficient to induce and encourage the in- 
vesting public to make such further in- 
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vestments as may from time to time be 
required to meet the demands for in- 
creased service. In the early days this ob- 
ject was reached by legislative limitation 
of the dividend rate—in Massachusetts 
ten percent. Later, railroad commissions 
were appointed to control rates, and more 
recently the Transportation Act has 
partly revived the earlier plan of limiting 
the dividends to be paid. Local com- 
munities through which the road runs are 
permitted to help themselves to portions 
of the tax so levied by what is termed the 
imposition of taxes on the property of the 
railroad, but what is, in reality, an applica- 
tion to local needs of a portion of the tax 
collected from the public as a whole. The 
so-called “recapture” provision of the 
Transportation Act (Sec. 15a), by which 
all earnings over a six per cent return are 
divided between the earning road and a 
public fund, has been upheld by a judge of 
a United States court as an exercise of the 
power of taxation, and his decision has 
been sustained by the Supreme Court. It 
is taxation in the sense that it is a division 
of an exaction from the public for the per- 
formance of a public function. 

The tax collected is thus limited, but in 
so doing the public have seemingly for- 
gotten that the railroads must increase 
their facilities to meet the requirements of 
growing communities, and the money 
therefor must come either through the 
public credit or directly from the public. 
Money is not to be coaxed from the pock- 
ets of the investing public unless a satis- 
factory return is assured. This return 
must, of course, vary with the risk as- 
sumed. For a railroad in a new and 
sparsely settled community a high bid for 
money must be made, while a thickly 
settled and highly industrialized com- 
munity may secure money on practically 
its own terms. Only about ten years ago 
New England railroads could secure addi- 
tional funds at as low a rate as the cities 
which they served. Shares in the Boston 
and Providence railroad, paying a divi- 
dend of ten per cent, sold in the market 
for some years at three hundred dollars 
per share, returning to the purchaser 
three and a third per cent on his invest- 
ment. Not even the State bettered that 
rate. 

Various legislative devices have been 
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adopted to secure this result. At one 
time all new issues of stock were sold at 
auction to the highest bidder. At an- 
other time, the public service commission 
fixed the price below which new stock 
could not be issued. If the commission 
fixed too low a price, valuable “rights” 
accrued to stockholders. All these meth- 
ods were aimed at securing the necessary 
funds for railroads at the lowest cost to 
the community, and scant attention was 
paid to claims of stockholders that they 
should be allowed to make their own in- 
vestments on their own terms. 

The bait to the investing public was 
twofold—the somewhat shadowy protec- 
tion of the fifth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and the self- 
interest of the public that nothing would 
be done to discourage further investments 
when needed. At the present time, 
neither of these has sufficient force to in- 
duce investments in new issues of railroad 
shares, and loaning money through the 
purchase of bonds is becoming more haz- 
ardous. 

But to go back to the functions of the 
railroad corporation. The appointment 
of the management of the operations of 
the road was delegated to the stock- 
holders, as it seemed only just that the 
persons who furnished the money should 
control those to whom they were to look 
for the return on their investment; but 
the managements, that is the presidents 
and boards of directors, are none the 
less public officers though privately ap- 
pointed. Mr. Adams insists on this, say- 
ing, “they are essentially trustees,” not 
only for the security holders to secure a 
return on the investment, but also for the 
public to see that it gets the efficient 
service so necessary to its welfare. This 
doctrine of trusteeship does not rest on 
Mr. Adams alone. The Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts has on various occasions 
considered the relations of the railroads 
to the public. Chief Justice Shaw re- 
marked, in one opinion: “It is true that 
the real and personal property necessary 
to the establishment and management of 
the railroad is vested in the corporation; 
but it is in trust for the public. The com- 
pany have not the general power of dis- 
posal incident to the absolute right of 
property; they are obliged to use it in a 


particular manner, and for the accom- 
plishment of a well-defined public object.” 
Chief Justice Taft used similar language 
in the recent “recapture” decision. 

A trustee holds the legal title to prop- 
erty for management, but the real owner 
is his beneficiary for whom he manages it. 
The railroad corporation is a govern- 
mental device to secure the necessary 
money with which to build and equip the 
railroads, and is a convenient interme- 
diary between the general and the invest- 
ing public. Nowadays it performs the 
additional function of holding off govern- 
ment ownership with the attendant evils 
of political interference, although even 
that function is near the vanishing point, 
and whether political or labor union inter- 
ference is the most harmful may be an 
open question. The combination is most 
deadly. 

At the present time, and with most rail- 
roads, the stockholders have, in practice, 
no control of the management. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad, for example, re- 
ports that nearly one half of its stock- 
holders are women, holding one third of 
the stock, with an average holding of 
forty-seven shares. Of the one hundred 
and forty thousand stockholders the aver- 
age holding is only seventy shares. It is 
manifestly out of the question for this 
vast number of people with small indi- 
vidual interests to unite in any concerted 
movement, and boards of directors are 
usually self-perpetuating. As a recent 
writer has said, “authority to act is 
largely delegated to executive committees, 
and the entire directorate meets only at 
stated intervals and then pretty largely 
to felicitate the officers and employees and 
to approve the work of the management.” 
The stockholders are a pitiably helpless 
lot, and it has long been a financial axiom 
that a minority of a third, or even less, can 
always control the election of directors. 
This minority is not infrequently con- 
trolled by banking interests, and neces- 
sarily and properly so. The great body 
of stockholders cannot or, at least, do not 
provide the money for extension and ex- 
pansion, and such money is, and must be, 
under existing conditions raised from the 
investing public through bankers who 
purchase, or underwrite, new issues of se- 
curities and place them with the public, 
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who take them, in many cases, through 
their confidence in the knowledge and 
good judgment of the bankers who offer 
them. 

From the nature of the case the bankers 
are selfishly interested to see that their 
customers are not disappointed in their 
investments, and to that end the banker 
seeks representation on, and is interested 
in the choice of, the boards of directors, 
and frequently dictates their financial 
policies. A few years ago the bankers who 
raised the money for the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad stipulated as a condition 
that no dividend should be paid for a term 
of years so that all net earnings should be 
reinvested in the improvement of the 
road, thus increasing the earning power 
without increasing the amount of securi- 
ties upon which a return must be paid. 

Bankers, as a rule, are not trained rail- 
road men, and the main function of a 
board of directors is to select a competent 
president and support him in his policies 
and appointment of subordinates. Mana- 
gerial ability is rare and competition for 
it is keen, and the public must expect to 
pay for it. The railroad problem to-day 
is largely a question of management, and, 
as the president of the General Electric 
Company has recently stated, the conflict 
to-day, and particularly with railroads, is 
not so much between labor and capital, 
as between labor and the management, 
where management is as much an em- 
ployee as labor itself. The activemanage- 
ment rarely has any substantial holding 
of stock. The executives, being, as has 
been pointed out, public officers privately 
appointed, have a double obligation and 
allegiance. It is their duty to use their 
utmost exertions to see that the investors 
in the railroad securities, both bonds and 
stock, secure an adequate, or the stipu- 
lated, return, and they also owe a duty to 
the public whose road they are operating 
to furnish cheap and efficient service. 
The time is now past, if indeed it ever 
existed, when railroad corporations could 
pay dividends commensurate with those 
paid by wholly private enterprises. It 
must not be forgotten that, however 
profitable the operations of a railroad may 
be, the stockholders can only share 
therein through the declaration of divi- 
dends, and surplus earnings may be ab- 
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sorbed by further investment in plant or 
by increased wages of operatives or, under 
the Transportation Act, to improve trans- 
portation on less fortunate railroads. 

The wage problem has been too long 
neglected by the public, who still do not 
seem to realize that the wages are paid 
from public taxation just as directly as 
the wages of the post-office employees. 
The management resists increases in 
wages if the effect of such increases is to 
imperil the payment of dividends, but if 
the dividend is assured, there is little in- 
centive to the management to oppose 
wage increases in the absence of strong 
popular support. Controversies with em- 
ployees are never agreeable, and it is only 
human nature to avoid them. 

The public is vitally interested in its 
every-day life in efficient service and low 
rates, and so far as rates represent exces- 
sive returns to capital or abnormal wages 
to labor, self-interest is opposed to both. 
Selfishly it is its interest to pay no more 
to capital than is necessary to secure 
further needed supplies. Altruistically it 
seems to desire that railroad labor should 
receive a return sufficient to secure that 
shadowy and illusive thing known as the 
American standard of living, and in that 
altruistic spirit it is ready to close its 
eyes to all sorts of excessive demands. It 
awakens no general interest to be told 
that Rule 60 of the national agreements 
with the Federated Shop Crafts, issued 
when the roads were under federal con- 
trol, requiring the roads to pay their em- 
ployees for an hour a week extra for 
punching the time clock “regardless of 
the number of hours worked during the 
week,” cost the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road some one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars in a single year. It is of no per- 
sonal interest that the United States 
Labor Board awarded an employee of a 
Western railroad thirty-four dollars and 
eighty-four cents for one hour’s work 
when he travelled to an outside terminal, 
slept there, did his hour’s work, and trav- 
elled back. His claim under “the rules” 
was for time and a half and double time 
for overtime for the period of his absence 
from his home station. Truly the rules 
emulate certain well-advertised pills— 
they work while you sleep. These illus- 
trations were taken quite at random from 
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editorial articles in the Boston Herald 
some two years ago, but the readers could 
not be induced to comprehend that these 
absurdities were paid for by the public and 
every one paid his share, minute in each 
instance, but colossal in their sum total. 
There still persists a feeling that these 
payments are the spoils of a war between 
capital and labor and represent justifiable 
loot from rapacious capital in which the 
public as a whole has no interest except to 
cheer on the victor. The time may, nay 
must, come when the public worm will 
turn and the railroad labor unions will 
find this elaborate structure of absurd and 
selfish rules toppling about them like a 
house of cards. 

The disinclination to controversy over 
wages has been heightened by the attitude 
of the National Government, particularly 
during the war-time administration. The 
Adamson Act and the action of the direc- 
tor general in encouraging and approving 
agreements with the various labor unions 
have fettered the hands of the railroad 
executives to such an extent that there is 
left little incentive to resist further en- 
Now that 


croachment by the unions. 
these agreements have been turned back 
to the managements and unions to re- 
adjust, the unions show little inclination 
to surrender the advantages they have 
gained. The provisions of the Transpor- 
tation Act tend to make these conditions 


permanent. The attitude of the unions 
is that of the famous remark about the 
public attributed to Commodore Vander- 
bilt. 

One alarming condition is the insistence 
of the unions on the right of promotion by 
seniority. It is true that the agreements 
provide that, ability and merit being 
equal, seniority shall prevail in promo- 
tions in the classified service, but the man- 
agement is no longer allowed to settle 
questions of ability and merit, as all de- 
cisions are ultimately appealable to the 
Labor Board, sitting in Chicago, who fre- 
quently upset the judgment of the execu- 
tive officers, laying down as a principle 
that “the intent of this rule is to es- 
tablish seniority as the first consideration 
in selecting the successful applicant for a 
bulletined position.” Vacancies must be 
posted upon the local bulletin boards. 

Some curious cases occur. The man- 
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agement of a transcontinental railroad 
appointed a man, not an employee of the 
railroad, to have charge of the shipping of 
wool at Miles City, Mont., as that point 
was sharply competitive and the ap- 
pointee was personally acquainted with 
the shippers of wool and could attract 
business. The wool-shipping season is 
short, so that the office was open only 
fifty-five days and the appointment was 
necessarily temporary. An employee of 
the road, who was entitled to the place on 
the basis of seniority, applied therefor 
and was rejected because the position was 
temporary, he was already employed, and 
he had no personal acquaintance with the 
district. On appeal, the Labor Board de- 
clared him entitled to the job and, as the 
office had long since been closed for the 
season, ordered the railroad to pay him 
the difference between the salary he had 
received in his regular job and what he 
would have received had he obtained the 
desired place. 

The deadening thing about this appli- 
cation of the seniority principle is that it 
puts upon the railroads much the same 
burden that encumbers the army, where 
a second lieutenant has been reasonably 
sure of becoming a colonel, and perhaps a 
general, if he lived long enough. In time 
of peace that may do no harm, but Gen- 
eral Pershing’s main task in France was 
weeding out the incompetents and replac- 
ing them with men of energy, capacity, 
and leadership. The railroads sorely need 
all three of these qualities, and the public 
authorities should take steps to see that 
the railroad managements secure them. 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, a rival in magnitude and 
capitalization of any railroad system, 
annually sends its agents to colleges to 
interest young men of promise in teleph- 
ony as a career. The General Electric 
Company and the larger New York banks 
also make special efforts to enlist brains 
and enterprise, but we do not hear of the 
railroads making any such advances. 
Educated young men of promise are not 
entering the service of our railroads and, 
what is even more disheartening, are not 
encouraged to do so by the active man- 
agements. This somewhat rigid doctrine 
of seniority interferes with holding out 
inducements to such men, as, in the very 
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necessary years of apprenticeship, pro- 
motions in the ranks by merit are so diffi- 
cult as to be practically impossible. If 
the railroads leave it to other lines of busi- 
ness to attract to their service young men 
of energy and capacity, they are doomed 
to the class of second or third rate enter- 
prises, and that whether there is govern- 
ment or private management—not owner- 
ship. The public cannot afford to have 
its most important public function poorly 
managed. Mr. Plumb did not succeed in 
convincing the public that the employees 
can either supply capable management or 
attract needed new capital, but his thesis 
was that any one with a certain amount of 
practical experience could manage a great 
railway system. 

The late E. H. Harriman, while presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific Railroad, initi- 
ated a plan by which a three-years’ course 
of practical training in the various depart- 
ments of operation could be given young 
men to prepare them for promotion to 
executive positions, but the plan had to 
be abandoned owing to the opposition of 
the employees. If a young man seeks to 
learn the railroad business and starts at 
the bottom of any department and desires 
to shift to another department to gain 
wider experience, he finds himself at the 
bottom of the list in that department, 
and his experience in other departments 
counts for nothing when he seeks promo- 
tion, no matter how far he may have pro- 
gressed therein. 

If the thesis has been demonstrated 
that the railroads belong to the public 
and railroad securities to the investors, 
that rates are exactions in the nature of 
taxes levied on the community, then im- 
portant corollaries necessarily and logic- 
ally follow. 

Railroad employeés are as much em- 
ployees of the public as are the postal em- 
ployees, and a strike of such is a strike 
against the public welfare and is unthink- 
able. The Supreme Court in upholding 
the Adamson Law indicated this view in 
intimating that compulsory arbitration 
might be applied to the railroads. That 
the telephone service, except in New Eng- 
land, is so free from strikes bespeaks the 
absence of the labor union. While the 
seniority rule has its merits, it must not 
be allowed to trammel harmfully superior 
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officers in the exercise of that human qual- 
ity known as judgment of men. Outside 
of firemen, the railroad employees do not 
even have anything approaching the civil 
service examinations of postal employees 
as a basis for promotion. 

That rates, or taxes, should be kept at 
the lowest point, it is essential that the 
management, meaning thereby the execu- 
tive officers, should be of high capacity 
and ability. The present tendency is to- 
ward mediocrity and to “men of routine.” 

The management cannot furnish effi- 
cient service without money both for 
transportation expenses and for exten- 
sions to meet increased demands for 
service. The public must see, as they are 
not now doing, that the rates are sufficient 
not only adequately to maintain the con- 
dition of road-bed and rolling stock but 
to offer a return on the invested capital. 
New money cannot be attracted unless 
satisfactory return is assured. At the 
present time, the source of new money 
through the issue of additional stock is 
dried up. It is poor policy to club a man 
with one hand while with the other you 
are beckoning him to make a further in- 
vestment. There is a limit also to the 
amount of money that can be borrowed 
through the issue of bonds, and the time is 
likely to come, and may come soon, when 
interest charges cannot be met and that 
source will also dry up. When that point 
is reached the public will be faced either 
with government management of the 
railroads under labor union domination, 
for the present elaborate system cannot 
easily be changed, or governmental aid 
through advances from the public treas- 
ury in the form of permanent loans. This 
stage has already been reached in the case 
of New England roads, where the na- 
tional government has loaned a huge sum 
which must necessarily be a permanent 
investment so long as bonds of these roads 
in the hands of the public are selling at less 
than fifty per cent of the amount originally 
loaned thereupon. Government manage- 
ment is now on trial on the Boston ele- 
vated railroad system. 

There are certain other considerations 
not well understood by the public. As 
has been pointed out above, the States 
and municipalities have been permitted 
to help themselves out of the railroad 
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receipts by what is usually referred to as 
taxes. The extent of this local plundering 
has been but little appreciated. The 
Railway Age recently said: 

“Tt seems now to have become stand- 
ard practice for the taxes of the railways 
to exceed the dividends paid to their 
stockholders. In 1913 their dividends 
were $322,300,000, while their taxes were 
$118,400,000. In 1920 their taxes for the 
first time slightly exceeded their divi- 
dends. In 1922 their taxes amounted to 
$304,885,000, while the total dividends 
paid by them amounted to only $271,- 
577,000. In 1913 it took one-eighth of 
the net earnings of the railroads to pay 
their taxes. In the first six months of 
1923 it took one-fourth of their net earn- 
ings to pay their taxes. Those who 
clamor loudest for reductions of rates are 
also among the most active in causing the 
increases in taxes which contribute largely 
to making reductions of rates impossible.” 


Appreciation of this situation led Sena- 
tor Borah to warn the Senate that “it 
will be very difficult to reduce freight rates 
if we continue in this country to increase 
taxes upon the railroads as we have for the 
last four years.” This robbing Peter to 
pay Paul must have some limit, and lo- 
calities must be compelled to pay their 
own bills from their own resources. 

The public have not been wholly to 
blame for the existing situation of their 
railroads. Certain notorious stock job- 
bing operations, which did not necessar- 
ily affect the roads themselves, whatever 
losses or profits may have accrued to 
the holders of railroad securities, have 
brought railroad management into a cer- 
tain amount of disrepute. Perhaps in 
consequence the managers have neglected 
opportunities to enlist the financial inter- 
est of employees and patrons. The stock 
of the Massachusetts railroads was at 
one time held, to a large extent, by riders 
and shippers. Every well-to-do family 
along the line of the old Fitchburg Rail- 
road owned one or more shares of stock 
to secure the privilege of a free ride to 
Boston on annual meeting day. Massa- 
chusetts towns had substantial holdings 
of stock, such towns, not the cities, having 
voted aid to the railroads of more than 
two and a quarter million dollars. The 
State of Massachusetts at one time owned 
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seventy per cent of the capitalization of 
what is now the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road. 

The roads of the great West, however, 
were largely the pioneers in developing 
the country, and there was no local capi- 
tal to be drawn upon. Seemingly as a re- 
sult, the roads have not attempted to 
emulate some of the other great public 
utilities. The Southern California Edison 
Company, with gross earnings of twenty 
million dollars a year, reports that of its 
“more than sixty-two thousand stock- 
holders over ninety-five per cent are con- 
sumers and of more than five thousand 
employees over ninety-two per cent are 
stockholders.” 

The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, with its two hundred and sixty- 
five thousand stockholders, has one hun- 
dred and forty thousand employees who 
have bought stock or are buying it on the 
instalment plan. 

The Great Northern Railroad has re- 
cently inaugurated a campaign to induce 
its employees to become stockholders, 
with, it is reported, fair success, but that 
the unions as a whole will consent to re- 
lease their strangle-hold on the earnings 
of the railroads for highly uncertain divi- 
dends seems unlikely. Still, the railroad 
managers have an open field with both 
employees and patrons and one that has 
been only too little cultivated, although 
the present prospects of enlisting the in- 
terest of either employees or patrons are 
not particularly bright. 

The railroads need a greater apprecia- 
tion on the part of the rate-paying public 
that they own them and that investors, 
both large and small, have been induced 
to invest their savings in railroad securi- 
ties in the expectation of a return equal to 
what the same money invested in other 
equivalent ways would give. Unless that 
expectation can be realized, this source of 
railroad capital must cease. The defects 
of government ownership are avoided by 
leaving the selection of the management 
to the investors, but that management 
cannot render efficient service unless un- 
trammelled by laws and rules preventing, 
or hindering, them in having the same 
control as management in other lines of 
business. Unless the public can be made 
to get this point of view, railroad service 
is headed for the rocks. 





The President 


BY EDWARD W. 


**Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes, 
They were souls that stood alone.” 
EMERSON. 























eae IK HE flames of war were 
tising over the land. 
| The pressure upon the 
‘ { for months, intense 
and insistent. Ap- 
peals poured in asking 
take action. The newspapers, particu- 
larly along the Eastern seaboard, clamored 
loudly. Government officials, delegations, 
demand. Even the personal friends of the 
President echoed the insistent cry. 
“Have we no self-respect ?” wrote one 
“Are we to stand before the world 
afraid?” asked another. 
“Have we a coward in the White 
Silence hung over the White House. 
To those who called upon him, friend and 
stranger alike, the President looked grave, 
a frightful thing.” Then, one day, he 
went a step further and said, “I can only 
watch and wait.” 
papers. “Watch and wait, forsooth. 
How long? Until our name is a reproach 
to courage and a byword for cowardice?” 
insisted that the uncertainty of war was 
endangering the economic structure of the 
country. Even the churches began to 
In volume and violence grew the de- 
mand. Stronger words now found their 
way into the newspaper editorials. “Cow- 
ler,” cried an orator. “Deaf to reason 
and unwilling to listen,” was the universal 
opinion. 


President had _ been, 

PRERIED that the President 
and organizations of all kinds joined in the 
editor. 
House ?”’ came from a famous orator. 
shook his head, and merely said, “ War is 

Derision now broke out in the news- 

The business interests of the country 
counsel war “for God and the right.” 
ard” was frequently met with. “Bung- 

Not a word came, however, from the 
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man in the White House, whereupon he 
was told that “silence may at times be 
golden, but there are also times when it 
may spell cowardice.” 

Weeks grew into months, and yet the 
President sat calm and, to all outer ap- 
pearances, undisturbed. 

He was now adjudged “remote.” 
Friends and officials ceased to counsel. 
He was “only willing to commune with 
himself and not with others.” If advice 
was Offered “it was met with rebuff.” 
He was told that “he was untrained for 
the position and unable to grasp the situa- 
tion.”” He “had proclaimed himself for 
an ideal and then had not the courage to 
fight for it.” 

So it went on. Patiently sat the Presi- 
dent, and when friends told him of the 
widespread impatience he replied wearily, 
“Ves, I know. But they don’t have to 
make the decision.” 


II 


THEN, one day, came the hour for action. 

“At last,” was the exultant cry. 

The people got ready. Orators orated. 
Bands played. Registration places opened 


over night. The “regulars” marched 
through the streets to their armories. 
Women began to sew, and girls said good- 
bye to their sweethearts. Men too old to 
go into service wrote the President and 
told him how to conduct the War. All 
got busy,—for human slaughter! 

Then followed another cannonade on 
the doors of the White House. Matters 
were not moving fast enough,—particu- 
larly to suit those who could not enlist. 
Now came “the right to know.” What 
plans had the President? Why did he not 
reveal them to the people? Had he any? 
When Cabinet members were asked about 
preparations, they nodded toward the 
White House. When members of Con- 
gress were approached, they answered, 
“The President.” Nobody knew but the 
President. 

Again the President was silent. 
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“Ts this a one-man war?” the editors 
now asked. 

“Are the people to be told nothing?” 
inquired another. 

“Will the President kindly oblige?” 
sarcastically suggested a third. 

“Watching and waiting again,” ironic- 
ally said a fourth. 

From no quarter came encouragement 
to the man holding his lonely vigil in the 
White House. Gradually it became ap- 
parent that all was not harmonious in the 
Cabinet. There was little or no support 
of the President in Congress. 


Iil 


THEN came a victorious battle, and 
newspapers cried out in exultation, and 
the people shouted and cheered,—until 
the tidings of the dead and wounded were 
learned. Then sober thought reigned. 


Again a battle,—and again a long list of 
boys killed in action. 

“Ts victory to be bought at such a fear- 
ful price?” the people asked. 

To which the President replied “There 
is only one kind of war.” 


Soon the question was asked for the 
first time, “How long will this last?” 
And it was not long before appeals came 
to the President to “stop the war.” 

“But it was only a short time back that 
you urged me to start the war,” was the 
answer from the White House. “You 
can’t start and stop a war as you can a 
watch.” 

The same voices which only a few weeks 
before had called the President a coward 
afraid to fight, now began to tell him that 
he was “ regardless of human life.” He was 
“thirsting for blood to realize his ideal!” 

“This fearful thing must stop,” was 
the repeated word at the White House as 
the casualty lists grew by leaps and 
bounds. Folks began to recall the Presi- 
dent’s earlier words that war was “a 
frightful thing.” 

The President was again “ willful, re- 
mote, insensible to argument, unwilling 
to listen to counsel.” Or he was “filled 
with a self-importance. Although with 
no military training or background of 
statesmanship, he is attempting to run 
the war himself. No one is consulted. 
Advice falls on barren ground.” 

The President was “playing a lone 
hand.” The American Ambassador to 
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the Court of Saint James’s hinted that he 
could receive no definite information from 
the White House or Department of State 
on those questions which involved the na- 
tion to which he was accredited. Cabinet 
members said in confidence that the first 
information they had of orders which 
came within the scope of their depart- 
ments they learned from the newspapers 
at their breakfast-tables. 

The President was running the war; no 
one else. He would listen to no one; he 
would counsel with no one. “The lonely 
man in the White House” became a uni- 
versal characterization of the President. 

So the war went on to the dissatisfac- 
tion of every one. 

When in a momentous address the 
President defined the crisis in human 
civilization which he was trying as an 
honest and high-minded leader to meet 
and solve, showing the people most truly 
and clearly the right way and the wrong, 
it was only to be met by the criticism that 
he was “a spinner of fine phrases.” 


IV 


THEN came the first rumors of peace. 
But again silence hung heavily over the 
White House. 

“ Have not the people the right to know 
what is going on?” again became the cry. 

“Whose war is this, pray?” came the 
ironical query. 

“No morsel of hope or comfort to those 
whose boys are at the front comes from 
the solitary figure on Pennsylvania 
Avenue,” complained one editor. 

“We shall know in time,” counseled an- 
other editor. “In a year or two, perhaps. 
That is, if the President wills it. Re- 
member, he is watching and waiting.” 

The closing days of the war thus 
dragged on, and little came from the 
White House. Meanwhile the President 
toiled and passed many a sleepless night, 
perceptibly aging, physically spent, stead- 
ily advancing, step by step, to that day 
when, as a bolt from the blue, he fell,— 
just as truly a soldier in the war as any 
one of “his boys,” as he used to call 
them, that fell on the battlefields. 

As always happens, there followed an 
aftermath of sorrow, and it was not long 
before those who pushed him aside during 
his life-time began to see that he knew 
better than they. Calumny ceased. 
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Praise took its place. The man who was 
President was now standing, as we must 
all stand, before God for that judgment 
that faileth not. 


“A true picture, very true,” com- 
mented the Critic when he had read what 
is written above. “But don’t you think 
that if the President had not been so re- 
mote, or seemed so self-centred, so willing 
to commune only with himself, he would 
have avoided much of the anxiety which 
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he thus brought upon himself, and which 
after all was the direct cause of his down- 
fall?” 

“Downfall?” I repeated. 
downfall ?”’ 

“Woodrow Wilson’s,” 
Critic. 

“But this sketch is not of Woodrow 
Wilson,” I ventured. 

“Of whom, pray, is it then?” 
astonished query. 

“Of Abraham Lincoln.” 


“Whose 


answered the 


was the 
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E)HAT the school should 
be adapted to the 
changing needs of civi- 
lization is a trite say- 
ing. That the present- 
day school should fit 
the pupil for the pres- 
ent-day busy, bus- 
and commercial con- 





tling, industrial, 
ditions has become almost as generally 
accepted and ascommonplace. Thegreat 
slogan of the industrial and commercial 


world is efficiency. “Training for efficien- 
cy,” “how to secure efficiency in business 
organization,” “efficiency in farm man- 
agement,” etc., are typical of hundreds 
of articles in the popular and scientific 
magazines. How to secure more units of 
output with fewer units of outlay is be- 
coming a great and enticing game. The 
dollars gained are again staked in the 
game of trying to secure still more units 
of output with still fewer units of outlay, 
so that the units of gain may be greater 
to again stake upon fewer units of outlay, 
in the hope of securing still more units of 
gain, etc., etc. 

The school is regarded by many merely 
as a means of preparing pupils for ef- 
ficiency in the various vocations. It has 
steadily modified its curricula in the at- 
tempt to meet this imperious demand. 
In the early days of this country the 
school attempted to educate for efficiency 
in a limited number of vocations—the so- 
called learned professions of law, medicine, 


and the ministry. But those vocations 
were quickly overcrowded, and education 
was demanded for the masses instead of 
for the few in the selected classes. Even 
seventy-five years ago the college curric- 
ulum was exceedingly limited in scope. 
Hawthorne wrote to his mother at gradua- 
tion: “I do not wish to be a lawyer and 
live off men’s quarrels; neither do I wish 
to be a physician and live off men’s ills; 
nor do I wish to be a minister and live off 
men’s sins; there is nothing left for me to 
do but to write books.” It would be 
fortunate for the world if all who could not 
be happy or efficient in law, medicine, or 
the ministry, could write such books as 
Hawthorne wrote. But even with the ad- 
dition of authorship to the limited range 
of vocations for which the schools and col- 
leges gave some training, the circle was al- 
together too limited. 

As a consequence, very recently the 
scope of education has been infinitely ex- 
tended, and we have attempted to reor- 
ganize the curricula in such a way as to 
provide a great variety of vocational 
training. The elementary and high 
schools have manual training, shop work, 
forge work, domestic science, bookkeep- 
ing, commercial law, stenography, type- 
writing, commercial German, Spanish, 
French, Esperanto, etc. The univer- 
sities have added many of the foregoing, 
besides pharmacy, dentistry, education, 
fine arts, engineering, journalism, etc. 
Besides these there have arisen schools of 
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agriculture, and technical high schools 
and colleges, normal schools, and schools 
for various arts, trades, handicrafts, and 
occupations. The number and variety * 
courses within these schools are almost be- 
wildering to contemplate. So great has 
been the effort to provide efficiency in 
some definite vocation that the dissection 
of courses has become almost humorous. 
I noticed only a short time ago twelve dis- 
tinct college courses in poultry-raising. I 
also noticed that dairying had been di- 
vided into many courses, one of which was 
an entire course in ice-cream making. 
Vocational training is undoubtedly a 
good thing. The man without a regular 
vocation in which he is reasonably ef- 
ficient is a dangerous man. The nation 
without industrial vigor and efficiency is 
a decadent nation. Germany glimpsed 
that idea and tried to forefend the de- 
ficiency. England is awakening to her 
impending dangerous industrial condition 
and is striving to remedy it through voca- 
tional and technical education. Every 
man ought to have a means of gaining a 
livelihood. Every nation must encourage 
the handicrafts, trade, and commerce, and 
seek efficiency in all of them. But are 
these all, and are they most fundamental ? 
While Spencer is right in maintaining that 
utilitarian ends are fundamental in life’s 
activities and therefore should be in edu- 
cation, must we not interpret anew the 
term “utilitarian” ? 
A great philosopher once characterized 
a university as a “place where nothing 
useful under the sun is taught.” That 
definition does not aptly characterize a 
modern university. It is rather a “place 
where everything useful under the sun is 
taught.” This is a grand conception if 
we properly interpret the word “useful.” 
If we accept the definition of Sir William 
Hamilton that “everything is useful that 
is not useless,” then according to that in- 
terpretation whatever contributes to hu- 
man welfare or happiness is useful. The 
one who paints a great picture, composes 
or executes a great symphony, or pens a 
great poem, is no less useful tosociety than 
the one who builds a bridge, discovers a 
scientific formula, or harnesses steam and 
electricity. 
The ideal of “ training for efficiency ” in 
the gainful vocations is crowding out all 
other ideals, and its dominance means 


danger. Efficiency in a gainful occupa- 
tion as an ideal unmodified by higher 
ideals means selfishness and sordidness. 
That ideal of efficiency is tending to crowd 
out all opportunity for fostering the de- 
velopment of altruism and all the finer 
sentiments that are contributory to it. 

The dollar-sign has become so thor- 
oughly accepted as the sign of success and 
efficiency that whenever a successful man 
is mentioned, the automatic inquiry is 
likely to be: “How much is his salary ?” 
“How many shares of stock does he 
own?” “How many railroads or cor- 
porations does he control?” The men 
who voluntarily engage in some occupa- 
tion regardless of financial remuneration 
and solely because it offers opportunity 
for service are rare indeed. Witness this 
in the decreasing number who enter the 
ministry, teaching, and certain fields of 
authorship. Also witness the same ten- 
dency in the tons of driveling stuff that is 
published in magazines, books, and news- 
papers under the name of literature. This 
last certainly indicates efficiency in study- 
ing and catering to the perverted instincts 
of a certain reading public. But what 
about the soul growth and expansion of 
the writers and the intellectual and moral 
uplift of the readers? 

While this is a great age of organization, 
have we yet grasped the real meaning of 
organization? Men frequently join a 
club, a lodge, or a society with the avowed 
idea of making the organization a means 
of their own advancement. They believe 
that belonging to many lodges and clubs 
may further their own cause financially, 
politically, or socially. Muchin the same 
Way many young men go to the high 
school and to college. They believe that 
somehow through the acquaintances made 
and the diploma secured—not always 
earned—their chances in business, or 
in politics, will be furthered. When a 
young man is offered a position, his first 
question is apt to be: “ How much is there 
in it?” Not: “How much can I put into 
it?” “How much service can I render?” 
“How much can I do for which I am not 
paid?” 

Similarly, we have conceived of na- 
tional organization. That country is apt 
to be regarded as the greatest, the mighti- 
est, which can achieve the most for itself, 
can most completely dominate all others 
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for its own selfish ends. We ask how ex- 
tensive are its dominions, how strong its 
army, how efficient its navy, how rich its 
mines, how fertile its fields, how shrewd 
its men. Should we not ask instead: 
How fine are its schools, how justly gov- 
erned its cities, how empty its jails and 
poorhouses, how unnecessary its hospi- 
tals, how justly its laws administered, how 
free from vice, graft, and corruption, how 
charitable and magnanimous its people? 

The fact that present-day civilization 
is so devoid of higher idealism; the fact 
that selfishness and its:attendant phe- 
nomena of'greed, graft, bribery, and cor- 
ruption are so shamelessly apparent; the 
fact that our law-courts are so remiss in 
the administration of justice, that our jails 
and almshouses are so crowded; the fact 
that the dollar-sign is the chief mark of 
greatness; all these facts and hundreds 
more point unequivocally to the next 
necessary step in education. 

Every means must be employed to in- 
stil worthy ideals of conduct and char- 
acter; every possible attempt must be 
made to awaken dormant-comsciences, to 
arouse the nobler sentiments, and to in- 
spire manly and womanly impulses. Emo- 
tions are the mainsprings of life. Prop- 
erly develop the nobler emotions and all 
else will follow—even efficiency. Instead 
of following Huxley’s definition that edu- 
cation should develop the mind into a 
clear, cold, logic engine, we should follow 
Milton, who says that education should fit 
the individual to perform skilfully, justly, 
and magnanimously all the arts of peace 
and all the arts of war. 

The ideal must be shifted. The school 
must train not for efficiency alone, but it 
must be the instrument of liberal culture; 
the means of awakening and ministering 
to all the higher instincts; the means of 
refining the soul and purging it of all that 
is base and ignoble; the means of stimu- 
lating to the higher forms of unselfish 
social service. 

We shall continue to teac!: the voca- 
tional subjects. We shall still need the 
technical and trade schools. But the ideal 
ends to be gained must be changed. The 
vocational courses should have some time 
for literature, history, sociology, art, and 
ethics. The lawyer, doctor, engineer, and 
tradesman all need these as much as they 





do the technical branches. The great 
problems of the world which demand im- 
mediate solution, if our civilization is to 
en: .re, are not primarily questions de- 
manding technical skill, but are social and 
moral questions. There is skill enough, 
scientific knowledge enough, available, if 
there were only courage enough, honesty 
enough, and unselfishness enough in ap- 
plying the knowledge. No one of them 
demands any great amount of shrewdness 
or technical skill. A strict application of 
the ten commandments would solve al- 
most every really great question confront- 
ing the world. 

Should not the centre of gravity in the 
elementary and high school courses and 
elementary college courses be in those sub- 
jects that deal with these ideals for which 
I have contended; those subjects which do 
not prepare even remotely for the trades, 
crafts, or professions; those which have no 
relation to the development of efficiency in 
any specific occupation; but rather deal 
with the fundamental principles of human 
conduct? Conduct is the supreme test of 
life. Should not those subjects which pro- 
mote ideal types of conduct have a larger 
place in the curricula? 

Governor Gifford Pinchot recently said 
in his address to Pennsylvania school 
teachers, ‘To be successful, life needs to 
be more than practically efficient. It 
must be broad and fine as well. For that 
reason I am a strong believer in giving 
such time as can properly be devoted to 
them to the arts, including music, for I 
have come to realize the value of training 
not only for the work of life but for the 
great and beautiful things of life as well.” 

If the inculcation of worthy ideals is 
a more important educational end than 
“training for efficiency,” then literature, 
history, poetry, music, and art, all of 
which deal with the emotions and uplift- 
ing ideals, are fundamental and not to be 
considered soleiy as an ornamental factor 
of education. Poetry, art, and music are 
just as important for the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water as for the men whose 
lives are spent in the realm of scholarship. 
Esthetic and moral inspiration are the 
only factors in their lives which make for 
contentment and happiness and tend to 
lift them to higher levels of work and hap- 
piness. 


"AS I LIKE IT. 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 





\ K JE flew from London to Paris. For 

the first time in my life, I travel- 

led in an airplane. There is a 
daily service both ways, and there are 
passengers who take it as a matter of 
course. In our air-bus, some were reading 
newspapers, and some were asleep. My 
own sensations were different from what 
I had expected. 

Our machine carried fourteen passen- 
gers, and an immense amount of baggage. 
When we arrived at Croydon, outside 
of London, where we were to take the 
plane, the weather turned sour—fog, rain, 
gloom. We were informed that we should 
have to wait, possibly not start at all. 
Thus, instead of soaring at noon, we did 
not get away until two o’clock; the 
weather had shown no indication of im- 
provement, but the telegraphic reports 
from the Channel were encouraging. 
Every one of us had been weighed, and 
assigned to a particular seat in the airship, 
with the idea of trimming her properly. 
Pieces of cotton were doled out, and our 
ears plugged, so that the noise of the ma- 
chinery became a muffled and rather 
agreeable accompaniment. 

I had supposed that we should soar into 
the air and skim along like a bird. But it 
seemed to me that we rose like a freight- 
train, and plodded through the air with an 
elephantine motion. This was the only 
thing disconcerting; I wanted to be higher 
up and to fly faster. It seemed to me—it 
still so seems—incredible that such an 
enormously heavy mass of machinery and 
perishable freight could wallow along 
through the atmosphere without crashing 
to the ground. Why shculd we stay up at 
all? 

The ordinary time consumed in a flight 
from London to Paris is two hours and a 
half; we took three hours and forty min- 
utes. Our height never exceeded fifteen 
hundred feet, and our speed never went 
over eighty miles an hour, which, in an 
airplane, is slow. The continuous bad 
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weather was the cause of our leisurely 
progress. We were in fog and rain the 
whole time, so that horizontally we could 
see almost nothing and I wondered how 
the pilot could see ahead fifty yards; but 
vertically the view was perfect, and every 
detail of the English and French land- 
scape was crystal clear. The English 
country is surpassingly beautiful envis- 
aged from aloft; the villages look as clean 
as if they had been manicured; and during 
our flight over the Channel, I knew what 
Tennyson meant when, in his description 
of the eagle, he wrote: 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls. 


We had a rather violent head wind, and 
as the sea was white, it was evidently 
rough; but, looking down from fifteen 
hundred feet, the waves were flattened 
into wrinkles. The whole journey was an 
experience I would not have missed for 
anything; but I still cannot understand 
why that mass, containing tons and tons 
of weight, remained in the air. I am, 
however, glad that it did. 

Instead of arriving at Paris in daylight, 
we arrived in the rainy evening; and even 
so, it was an hour later than I had ex- 
pected, as France was still on daylight- 
saving time. England had gone back to 
winter time at the equinox, September 21; 
France held on until October 4. The 
London Times expressed the hope that in 
1925 London would not return to sun 
time until later; and indeed it is a mistake 
to give up daylight saving time before the 
middle of October. One has broad day- 
light at six o’clock in the morning, while 
the precious afternoon is sadly foreshort- 
ened. De ylight-saving time, earnestly 
advocated by Benjamin Franklin in the 
eighteenth century, is a blessing to the 
vast majority of people. 


Yesterday we motored out to Chartres, 
to see the cathedral for the fifth time, and 
also to see if I cared to revise my nomina- 
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tion of the plain tower for the Ignoble 
Prize. We were fortunate enough to have 
sunshine, a rare thing in northern France 
between October and May; and we had 
every opportunity to study the cathedral, 
without and within. I came to it witha 
fresh mind, as eleven years had passed 
since I last saw it; but I found my previ- 
ous impressions abundantly confirmed. 
The interior, with its marvellous stained 
glass, is still to me the most impressive of 
all the churches I have seen anywhere; 
but that plain tower, before which the 
artists, architects, and guide-books fall 
down and worship, is to me without sig- 
nificance. There are plenty of ordinary 
steeples in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
that are just as good. Once more, there- 
fore, I repeat that the plain tower of 
Chartres Cathedral is entitled to the 
Ignoble Prize. 


In thinking over the plays I saw in 
London last month, only two made any 
deep impression. Of course September is 
out of the season; yet in London, and 
with so many theatres in activity, such a 
residuum is small. Bernard Shaw’s “Saint 
Joan” I enjoyed even more than in New 
York; but whether this was because it was 
better done, or merely because it was the 
second time, I hesitate to say. Such a 
play ought to improve with every visit; 
that has been my invariable experience 
with first-rate dramas. Still, I am in- 
clined to think the London performance 
was superior. In spite of the fact that a 
truly great author is more likely to be 
right than any critic of his work, I feel 
more and more certain that the Epilogue 
is a mistake and never should have been 
acted or published. I am glad to say that 
two of Shaw’s foremost contemporaries 
feel even more certain about this than I. 
Very fine as “Saint Joan” is, I am a little 
surprised at the rapturous acclaim it re- 
ceived from the professional theatrical 
critics in London. Never before had he 
had such a good press. It is almost uni- 
versally called a work of genius—which it 
assuredly is—and its author’s master- 
piece, which I doubt. 

I counsel every one interested in the 
theatre, in the life and times of Joan of 
Arc, and in the extraordinary personality 
of her latest biographer, to buy and read 
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Shaw’s play and preface. It is curious 
that he, who has always hated romance, 
should have selected so romantic a hero- 
ine; but those who, on seeing the play, had 
imagined a new and different Bernard 
Shaw, ought to find, on reading the pref- 
ace, that he is the same man. It is partly 
imagination, partly perversity, and partly 
hatred of modern medical science that 
account both for his sympathetic attitude 
toward the Maid and for his defense of 
her executioners. He believes that the 
mystical twentieth century explanation 
of Joan is nearer the truth than the scepti- 
cal nineteenth century attitude. Perhaps 
the following extract from his preface 
marks Shaw’s farthest advance in re- 
ligion as distinguished from ethics. 


But that there are forces at work which use 
individuals for purposes far transcending the 
purpose of keeping these individuals alive and 
prosperous and respectable and safe and happy 
in the middle station in life, which is all any good 
bourgeois can reasonably require, is established 
by the fact that men will, in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge and of social readjustments for which they 
will not be a penny the better, and are indeed 
often many pence the worse, face poverty, in- 
famy, exile, imprisonment, dreadful hardship, and 
death . . . the simplest French peasant who be- 
lieves in apparitions of celestial personages to 
favored mortals is nearer to the scientific truth 
about Joan than the Rationalist and Materialist 
historians and essayists who feel obliged to set 
down a girl who saw saints and heard them talk- 
ing to her as either crazy or mendacious. .. . 
And which is the healthier mind? the saintly 
mind or the monkey gland mind? Does not the 
present cry of Back to the Middle Ages mean 
that it is no longer our Academy pictures that 
are intolerable, but our credulities that have not 
the excuse of being superstitions, our cruelties 
that have not the excuse of barbarism, our perse- 
cutions that have not the excuse of religious faith, 
our shameless substitution of successful swindlers 
and scoundrels and quacks for saints as objects 
of worship, and our deafness and blindness to the 
calls and visions of the inexorable power that 
made us, and will cestroy us if we disregard it? 


The only other play in London worth 
seeing is “The Farmer’s Wife,” by Eden 
Phillpotts. I had never thought of Phill- 
potts as a playwright, but only as an 
amazingly prolific novelist, who wrote 


three or four books every year. These 
were chiefly studies in Dartmoor charac- 
ters, but latterly he has exhibited his in- 
genuity in the composition of mystery 
tales, with a complexity rivalling that of 
Wilkie Collins. “The Farmer’s Wife” at 
once gives its author a place among con- 
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temporary English dramatists. It is a 
brilliant comedy, full of humor, and so 
true to life that although it is extremely 
local, its persons are instantly recogniza- 
ble by any one who knows anything of 
village or country customs either in Eng- 
land or in America. It is playing steadily 
to a capacity house, and may be seen in 
New York also with the Coburns. 

Somerset Maugham’s “Our Betters,” 
which is in its second year on the London 
stage, is, like most of its author’s dramatic 
work, neither good nor bad; it seemed to 
me a rather faint echo of Oscar Wilde. 
It is, of course, flippant and cynical, but 
so superficial that its philosophy is not 
of consequence. Mr. Maugham appar- 
ently uses the stage as a pleasant means of 
livelihood, reserving his serious efforts for 
novel-writing. 

“The Sport of Kings,” by the genial 
Ian Hay, who is a prime favorite in Amer- 
ica, is farce, a series of absurd and rather 
amusing situations, with no pretence to 
anything more. But I confess I was sadly 
disappointed in a so-called comedy, “To 
Have the Honour,” written by A. A. 
Milne. I had so keenly enjoyed two of 
his pieces, “Mr. Pim Passes By,” and 
“The Dover Road,” that I supposed Mr. 
Milne could not be dull if he tried. The 
first act of “To Have the Honour” was so 
insufferably stupid that I did not wait for 
the second and third. How such a piece 
came to be accepted and mounted will 
forever remain a mystery. 

Late September is a bad time in Lon- 
don, for the interiors of all buildings, 
theatres, and trains, are much too cold 
for comfort, and yet the calendar is not 
sufficiently advanced to obtain artificial 
heat. Every one seems to follow the ex- 
ample of the terrible father of Eugénie 
Grandet, and light no fires until a certain 
date, regardless of the temperature. I 
wore my overcoat throughout every per- 
formance I attended at the theatres; but 
something happened at the Royalty 
Theatre which is so surprising that it 
ought to be recorded. The auditorium re- 
sembled the others in being admirably 
adapted for cold storage; but in addition, 
this had an icy draught that hit the back 
of the neck with precision. As soon as the 
first act was over, I hastened to the box 
office, complained of the draught, and the 


girl on duty replied that she would im- 
mediately telephone somebody or other, 
and have it stopped. I thanked her, but 
of course did not for a moment dream that 
anything would really happen. Now asa 
matter of fact, in a pair of minutes the 
draught absolutely ceased. It is almost 
the first time in my life when I have 
known a complaint to produce a definite 
result. 

The play was a revival of Arnold Ben- 
nett’s diverting “Great Adventure,” 
taken from his novel, “Buried Alive.” 
The word “wigwam” is used twice, and 
both times was pronounced with the sec- 
ond syllable rhyming with “ham.” In 
1912 I heard Bennett’s greatest success, 
“Milestones,” written in collaboration 
with Edward Knoblock, and I remember 
in that play hearing “wigwam” pro- 
nounced thus curiously. In the course of 
twelve years so alert a person as Mr. 
Bennett should have learned the correct 
pronunciation. 

In a few weeks “The Great Adventure” 
is to give place to a new play by John 
Galsworthy, called “Old English.” I 
wish I could have stayed in London to see 
it. Mr. Galsworthy told me it was taken 
from one of his short stories, ‘‘ The Stoic.” 

Before this number of ScRIBNER’s ap- 
pears, Barrie’s “ Mary Rose” will be pub- 
lished, and we shall have an opportunity 
to study his stage directions and get at 
the heart of that mystery. The drama 
made such a powerful and permanent im- 
pression on my mind that I can truthfully 
say there is no forthcoming book any- 
where whose appearance I await with 
such eager expectation. Barrie did not 
tell me whether or not he would ever com- 
plete “Shall We Join the Ladies?” which, 
given as a one-act play, made such a sen- 
sational success in London; but he did 
say that he had originally intended to 
write it in four acts, which disposes of the 
oft-heard assertion to the contrary. 

Talk about the casualties of war! Dur- 
ing a Zeppelin raid on London, there were 
gathered together in an upper room one 
night Thomas Hardy, Shaw, Galsworthy, 
Barrie, Arnold Bennett, and a few others; 
by the dim light of one candle, these men 
sat on the floor and held such conversa- 
tion as I can only imagine. Of course 
they had an interesting experience, but 
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suppose—! In war-time, such men 
should converse only over the telephone. 
The life of an individual is sometimes of 
more value to humanity than the prowess 
or success of a whole nation. It is quite 
clear to-day that in the Crimean War the 
preservation of a young Russian officer 
named Leo Tolstoi was of greater conse- 
quence to the world than the triumph of 
either side in the struggle. 

During my stay in London two Ameri- 
can successes—a farce and a melodrama— 
had their initial performances before Eng- 
lish audiences. “The Nervous Wreck” 
was, during the first act, greeted with 
jeers and boos, as many of the spectators 
thought it was beyond the bounds of ab- 
surdity; but its nonsense eventually con- 
quered, and the audience was disarmed by 
helpless laughter. “The Fool” made a 
prodigious hit, and has since been skilfully 
advertised in the public press, as though 
it were a serious contribution to religious 
thought, or a work full of challenging 
ideas. The public love it, and it seems 
booked for a long run. But the critic of 
the Times unmercifully slated it for its 


lush sentimentality, and the critic of the 
Morning Post went a little further, and 
used it as a club to whack Americans. 
After stating that in one of his previous 
plays, Mr. Channing Pollock “showed 
himself up to every trick of the trade,” 
the Post’s critic continued as follows: 


But something more than the qualities shown 
in that play is required to deal satisfactorily or 
even pleasingly with a semi-sacred subject such 
as that of “The Fool.” This does not seem to be 
the case in America, where the success of “The 
Fool” has been colossal. But then, in America 
they have playgoers by the million desperately 
anxious to get some news of their souls—whether 
good or bad news does not seem to matter. In 
England such a public is comparatively small, 
although it is only right to say at the outset that 
last night’s reception was overwhelmingly en- 
thusiastic. Indeed, if the applause on a first 
night counts for anything, “‘The Fool” might be 
expected to run almost as long as “Chu Chin 
Chow.” 


Mr. Basil Macdonald Hastings, dramatic 
critic for the London Daily Express, in an 
article headed “Bad Manners at First 
Nights,” contrasts the English unfavor- 
ably with the Americans. Speaking of 
“The Nervous Wreck,” he says: 

It opened noisily, not dirtily like “Fata Mor- 
gana,” and immediately the gallery broke out 
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into jeers. This sort of thing simply cannot hap- 
pen in New York. What is disliked is listened to 
in silence. When playgoers disapprove actively, 
they walk out. 

I was hot with shame while this scene lasted, 
more especially when gallery women openly 
imitated the vocal tones of an immature actress 
in the visiting company. 

There was enthusiasm for “The Fool” before 
the curtain went up. ... At the end of each 
act there were loud masculine shouts of “ Bravo,” 
an exclamation which is not commonly used by 
the London theatregoer. Moreover, these cries 
of “Bravo” always anticipated the fall of the 
curtain by the fraction of a second. This puzzled 
me for some time, until it was suggested by a 
friend that the enthusiasts had probably seen the 
play in America and knew just when it was going 
to stop for a bit. 


During my stay in England, the papers 
gave many columns to the career of Vis- 
count Long, better known as Walter 
Long, who died in September; and it was 
pleasant to observe that although he was 
a Conservative of Conservatives, all par- 
ties and classes united to do him honor. 
He was in fact almost an ideal representa- 
tive of the old-fashioned country squire, 
devoted to the country people, playing an 
active part both in national politics and 
in outdoor sports. One reason for the uni- 
versal respect accorded to him was that 
he never made any attempt to conceal 
his political and social opinions, never 
stooped to compromise or to curry favor 
with his constituency, so that everybody 
knew where he stood, where to find him, 
and where he would stand in any conceiv- 
able emergency. Absolutely honest and 
upright, he literally sacrificed his health 
in public service. Only this year appeared 
his autobiography, “ Memories,” which I 
advise every one to read who wishes to be- 
come acquainted with and to understand 
the English country gentleman. Al- 
though there was nothing subtle in his 
mentality, no one can read this book with- 
out respect and real affection for the 
author’s personality and character. If 
such a type becomes obsolete, it will be a 
misfortune. 


We went down to Arundel in Sussex one 
day, not to see the splendid castle of the 
Duke of Norfolk, though it is a most inter- 
esting structure, but to have a good long 
talk with Alfred Ollivant, the author of 
the greatest dog story ever written, “ Bob, 
Son of Battle,” published in England 
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under the bad-selling title of “Owd Bob.” 
This time-defying novel appeared in 1898, 
and I believe nearly a million copies were 
sold in America before it made any im- 
pression in the land of its origin. It isnow 
recognized everywhere in Great Britain as 
a classic, and its author has been elected 
to the Atheneum Club, the final mark of 
literary distinction. “Owd Bob” isshort- 
ly to appear in the motion-pictures. 

I saw an excellent “movie” of “Rupert 
of Hentzau,” which leads me to remark 
that although Anthony Hope is not nearly 
so often mentioned as in the days when 
“The Prisoner of Zenda” and “The Dolly 
Dialogues” were new books, he can con- 
sole himself with the reflection that the 
two Zenda stories will never be forgotten. 
Indeed, the word “‘Zenda”’ has been added 
to the English language as an adjective. 
It is perhaps needless to mention that the 
ending of the Rupert story in the films 
differs happily from the conclusion in the 
book, which pleased no one except the 
author. 


In a recent number of this magazine, I 
mentioned the name of Gail Hamilton, 
and asked if any one remembered her. 
Miss Celia Baldwin of Denver sends me 
the following interesting letter: 


Her writings were bright, witty, and extrava- 
gant—decidedly clever. The first thing I read of 
her was that she went to a restaurant and ordered 
strawberries and cream and the strawberries were 
so poor that to compensate for the fraud she 
wrapped up a goodly amount of the sugar that 
stood in a bowl on the table and carried it away. 
She was a school-teacher; and a friend of mine who 
was one of her pupils told me: “We all liked her 
immensely but we were ashamed of the bonnet 
she wore and clubbed together and gave her 
money to buy a new one; but she took the money 
and bought a book with it and kept on wearing 
the old bonnet.” She was related to James G. 
Blaine and did a good deal to forward his political 
ambitions. Her nom de plume was formed from 
the last syllable of her first name, Abigail, and 
the name of a town, Hamilton, her birthplace, I 
believe. 


An attractive presentation of the per- 
sonality of James G. Blaine is given by 
his son-in-law, Walter Damrosch, in his 
excellent autobiography, called “My 
Musical Life,’”’ which I have been reread- 
ing with much pleasure. 


From a cabin seven thousand feet up in 
the Rocky Mountains, and seventy-five 
miles from the railway, Mrs. Sidney J. 


Kidder sends me a press clipping from the 
El Paso Times, wherein a repentant buyer 
of President Eliot’s five-foot shelf of books 
wishes to sell the same for anything first 
offered, only the owner describes it as 
“George Eliot’s four-foot shelf.”” It seems 
to have depreciated in more ways than 
one. Mrs. Kidder also commends me for 
my denunciation of the abbreviation of 
“Frisco,” as have several others. An 
interesting column on the subject ap- 
peared in The Register, of Watsonville, 
Calif., written by F. W. Atkinson, who 
views “Frisco” with complacency, but 
threatens any one who says “Wat” for 
Watsonville. 


The author of “Uncensored Recollec- 
tions” has issued another book, called 
“Things I Shouldn’t Tell,” which I have 
not yet read, but I clip the following from 
the London Telegraph’s review, because it 
is one of the most annihilating retorts on 
record: it seems that Count Herbert Bis- 
marck accompanied the German Emperor 
to the Vatican, and this is what happened: 


When the door opening into the audience- 
chamber of the Holy Father was opened for the 
entrance of the German Emperor, and then im- 
mediately closed behind him, Herbert rushed to 
it and battered at it with his fist, crying: “Open! 
Open! at once. I am Count Herbert Bismarck.”’ 
“You mustn’t do that,” exclaimed dear old 
Ripaldi, who was, as it were, the Augustus Lum- 
ley of Rome. “But I am Count Herbert Bis- 
marck,” shouted the Prussian lout. “That,” said 
Ripaldi, with a smile, “of course explains, but it 
does not excuse, your conduct!” 


The Literary Supplement of the Lon- 
don Times, in a review of Brian Hooker’s 
translation of “Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
which was the version used by Walter 
Hampden, takes a familiar deprecatory 
attitude toward Rostand. 


Yet it seems impossible that he should merit a 
high place in modern literature. And for this 
excellent reason: he makes little or no emotional 
appeal; one admires his work without being 
touched by it. At its best it has a hard brilliance 
which dazzles, without revealing very much; at 
its worst it is shallow and competent. Rostand 
was not a poet-dramatist; he was a playwright 
making use of poetry. He lacked insight into the 
spiritual activities of men and women. 


How many times I have read the same 
thing in different words! The difficulty 
is here; all adverse critics of the great 
Frenchman vainly attempt to explain the 
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tremendous impression he made on the 
world, because they seek every explana- 
tion except the right one—which is, that 
he was a man of genius. To them it seems 
incredible that one man should have had 
the fourfold gift of drama, poetry, ro- 
mance, and humor; but Rostand, like 
Shakespeare, possessed it in all richness. 
And when I find a critic who is not 
“touched” by the emotional power of 
“Cyrano de Bergerac,” I can only feel 
sorry for him, and rejoice that there are a 
hundred and forty and four thousand who 
have been transported by the spiritual 
insight and genuine passion of the play. 
Trans ported is the right word; and it is, as 
George Saintsbury said of the poetry of 
Victor Hugo, the supreme test. It is my 
belief that, entirely apart from its literary 
art, “Cyrano de Bergerac”’ was a positive 
contributory force to the gallantry and 
all but superhuman endurance of the 
French troops in the World War. What- 
ever cold-blooded critics may say, the 
masterpiece of Rostand has entered into 
the very heart of France—yes, of the 
whole world. 


A tempest in a teapot is brewing in 
Paris this very week. Lucien Guitry, the 
distinguished actor, is appearing every 
day at the Théatre Edouard VII, in 
Moliére’s “Ecole des Femmes.” The per- 
formance is preceded by a clever, witty, 
and iconoclastic lecture by Antoine, who 
declares that the company at the Comé- 
die-Francaise do not know how to act 
Moliére, and succeed only in boring the 
audience; if one wishes to see Moliére 
truly presented, he will have his oppor- 
tunity in a few minutes. This speech 
naturally aroused the State Theatre, 
which will undertake to make a satisfac- 
tory and crushing rejoinder to Antoine 
and Guitry next Sunday, by the simple 
method of giving its own presentation. 

That Parisians are not now hostile to 
German art, is abundantly proved by the 
fact that “ Parsifal” and “ Die Walkuere” 
are given at the Opéra this week. Even 
more striking is the production of that one 
hundred per cent German play, “Old 
Heidelberg,” which yesterday finished a 
long run at the Porte Saint-Martin. I 
went to see this greatest and best of all 
college plays, and although it seemed 
strange to hear the German student songs 
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sung in French, it was a thoroughly com- 
petent and delightful performance. The 
house was packed, and every one seemed 
to enjoy the glorification of the old Ger- 
man university town, and at the parting 
of Karl Heinz and Kithie (Charles Henri 
and Catherine) the good Frenchmen 
around me were weeping unrestrainedly. 
I did not see a German in the audience. 

This play has the elements of true 
drama, in its contrasts, in its humor, in 
its sentiment. It will be remembered 
that it was often given in America by 
Richard Mansfield, and again at the New 
Theatre. 

The most amusing French comedy now 
running in Paris is “ Knock” (pronounce 
the initial K) or, “Le Triomphe de la 
Médecine,” written by Jules Romains. 
This is a delightful satire on physicians, on 
patients, and on humanity. Young Doc- 
tor Knock is just the opposite of Monsieur 
Coué. Coué endeavors to persuade sick 
people that they are well; Knock per- 
suades well people that they are sick, a 
much easier task. He enters a village 
where illness is practically unknown, but 
he soon has all the inhabitants in a sana- 
torium, by the simple process of begin- 
ning with free examinations. He shows 
his visitor a chart: “this is the way your 
liver ought to look,”’ whereupon he ex- 
hibits another and most horrible chart— 
“and this is the way your liver really does 
look.” Diagnoses take place on the stage; 
and the various village types that enter 
the doctor’s office are amazingly well 
done. Those who come to scoff depart in 
terror, with a long list of medicines, ap- 
pointments, and bills in store for them. 


I regret to see a particularly detestable 
habit of speech becoming daily more com- 
mon in England. Perhaps it is vain to 
protest against it, but I will. This is the 
false use of the word like. For example: 
like he does. I cannot be persuaded that 
this is really any better English than 
hadn’t ought, or that distressing word al- 
right, which follows the false analogy of 
already. 

Among distinguished Americans now in 
Paris is that master of American slang, 
Ring W. Lardner. If he wishes to com- 
pete with his characters, I suppose he is 
speaking every day the French of Strat- 
ford Attaboy. 
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N November 10, 1924, there oc- 

curred in New York an event 

which must always be marked 
with a white stone in the history of Ameri- 
can art. On that day the Metropolitan 
Museum opened the doors of its new 
American Wing, the building given to the 
city by Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. De 
Forest. Behind the south facade, former- 
ly that of the old Assay Office in Wall 
Street, are rooms preserved bodily from 
the past or constructed in such wise as to 
revive the environment of the Forefathers. 
Within them are assembled furniture and 
other objects illustrating our esthetic 
beginnings. Paintings and prints com- 
plete the ensemble. To explore the Amer- 
ican Wing is to apprehend in singular 
vividness the spirit in which those men 
who made the Colonies and those who 
founded the Republic lived their lives at 


home and superimposed urbanity upon 
the site of the primeval wilderness. Many 
museums in the United States are giving 
earnest attention to our earlier arts and 


crafts. But the Metropolitan was the 
pioneer in this matter, taking a crucial 
step when it organized the American sec- 
tion of its exhibition for the Hudson- 
Fulton Celebration in 1909; it has ever 
since been unremittingly active in sup- 
port of the subject, and now, thanks to 
the gift of this building, it makes a demon- 
stration that is unique not only in this 
country but in the world. 

Europe has of course shown us the way 
where the honoring of native art is con- 
cerned. She has an older ancestry and in 
consequence greater riches. Paris, for 
example, has so much that it must be 
divided among different treasure-houses. 
She has the Louvre, and the Luxembourg, 
the Cluny, and the Musée des Arts Déco- 
ratifs. We gather the collections in which 
we emulate ail four under one roof. The 
circumstance gives a delightful oppor- 
tunity to the student. Here he may, with 
extraordinary ease, literally “survey man- 
kind from China to Peru” and observe 
the art of his own country in a perspective 


embracing all the nations and all the cen- 
turies. For my own part I find the Ameri- 
can Wing more interesting, as I see it 
groping about for a place of its own in the 
cosmos that embraces Egypt and all the 
rest. It does not hurt but rather aids the 
imagination to come from antiquity into 
this modern world of ours, and the trus- 
tees have done a clever thing in so fram- 
ing the plan of the new wing that it is 
entered from the old main building. The 
only fly in the ointment consists in the 
fact that the visitor is thus kept from see- 
ing first the Assay Office facade. This 
was designed by Thompson about a hun- 
dred years ago. In its classical dignity it 
proclaims the severe mood which be- 
longed to our formative periods, and there 
would be a certain fitness in bringing the 
spectator into contact with it at the very 
outset. However, the scheme is too ad- 
mirable as it stands for this point to be 
stressed, and in the arrangement of the 
wing the transition from European to 
American sentiment is felicitously marked. 
In the little gallery through which the ap- 
proach is made, there hangs the big por- 
trait of “The Washington Family,” which 
Edward Savage painted in 1796. When I 
first saw this in an exhibition at the Union 
League Club a year or so ago I longed to 
see it again in the Metropolitan Museum. 
It is inspiriting to find it actually there 
and in an ideal position. 


2 + 


|= American Wing does much the 
same sort of thing as was done in the 
Swiss National Museum at Zurich a quar- 
ter of a century ago. It reconstructs 
characteristic interiors, endeavoring to 
minimize the conventional museum effect 
and to renew instead that of a veritable 
habitation. Space must naturally be re- 
served for circulation, but so far as is con- 
sistent with this the furniture, pictures, 
and so on are so disposed as to re-create the 
atmosphere in which the original owners 
of these things had their being. The only 
marked concession to the scientific side of 
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museum administration lies in the careful 
fixing of a chronological sequence. Thus 
the entrance (on the top floor of a three- 
ry building) takes you into the seven- 
nth century. Off of the central beamed 

|, whose trusses have been modelled 
er those of the Old Ship Meeting- 
use at Hingham, Mass., are small 
oms in which you may trace our earliest 
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wing not only with great charm, but in 
what would appear to be remarkable his- 
torical accuracy. We owe him much for 
that and we owe him thanks, too, for 
those numerous articles in the Museum 
“Bulletin” into which he has packed the 
lore of his subject. I shall turn to him 
for more than one illuminating passage. 
He has seen his subject steadily and seen 


The Washington Family. 
From the painting by Edward Savage. 


modes of interior design. The type com- 
memorated is, of course, the house and 
not the hovel, the dwelling which is the 
mirror, so to say, of the upper middle 
class, the merchant class, the prosperous 
class which, if it went in for plain living, 
was at all events wont to do its high think- 
ing in simple comfort. It is with a double 
purpose that I pause here to pay tribute 
to Mr. R. T. H. Halsey, the distinguished 
collector of Americana, who has labored 
heroically over a long period in super- 
vision of the American Wing. With his 
own scholarship and with that of the many 
experts whom he has whole-heartedly 
called to his aid, he has established the 
Vor. LXXVII.—8 


it whole. On the top floor the seventeenth 


century is luminously unfolded. The 
eighteenth century is also illustrated there, 
and on the floor below we are initiated 
more fully into its characteristics. On the 
floor below that there lie perfectly exposed 
before us the traits of the early Republic. 

To what do all this reconstruction and 
elucidation lead? To what reflections 
and conclusions do they carry us? The 
visitor to the American Wing will miss 
the service it is there to render who fails 
to grasp it as the embodiment of an idea. 
It is based upon archeological research 
but it is concerned essentially with warm 
human things. It answers first and last 
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the question of countless inquirers, the 
question as to how the instinct for art was 
implanted and nourished in the genius of 
the American people. 


++ 2: 


I gens is pleasant testimony to the 
frame of mind with which we started 
in one of those fragments which Mr. 


rans 
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dignified. In the neighboring room, re- 
producing the parlor of the Hart house at 
Ipswich, the level of taste is slightly lifted. 
The “summer beam” is chamfered, tak- 
ing on thereby a little more interest than 
attaches to its prototype, and above the 
fireplace there is a moulding on which a 
pattern of red and black hints at an unex- 
pected craving for color. When you get 





Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Seventeenth-Century Hall in the American Wing at The Metropolitan Museum. 


Halsey has ferreted out. It occurs in Ed- 
ward Johnson’s “ Wonder-Working Provi- 
dence of Sion’s Saviour in New England” 
of 1642. “Further the Lord hath been 
pleased,” he says, “to turn all the wig- 
wams, huts, and hovels the English dwelt 
in at their first coming, into orderly, 
fair, and well-built houses, well-furnished, 
many of them.” You may see the proof 
of this in the American Wing, going first 
into the room based on the kitchen of the 
Capen house which was built in the seven- 
teenth century at Topsfield, Mass. It is 
an affair of the baldest simplicity but that 
simplicity is not rude; it is seemly and 


into the Hampton room, in which the 
walls are covered with the original New 
Hampshire panelling, you note an extraor- 
dinary progress in taste. Primitive as 
it is in epoch this room nevertheless shows 
in its investiture, especially in a corner 
cupboard and in the panelled ceiling, a 
strong desire to overlay luxury upon com- 
fort. The evolution goes on into the 
eighteenth century through the room 
from Portsmouth, Rhode Island, on this 
floor, and is continued through the re- 
maining chambers on the lower floors un- 
til we reach a high pitch of sophistication. 
In all these developments, which I make 














Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


The Hampton Room in the American Wing at The Metropolitan Museum. 


(Second quarter of the eighteenth century.) 


Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
The Portsmouth Room in the American Wing at The Metropolitan Museum. 
(Mid-eighteenth century.) 
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no pretense of following step by step, for 
minute details would hopelessly exhaust 
my few pages, the derivation of colonial 
craftsmanship from English sources is 
obvious. You feel it unmistakably in the 
furniture. It is the distinction of the 
American Wing that it is dedicated ab- 
solutely to work of native origin, but it 
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Britain; and none staid long. The pilgrims who 
sought refuge from oppression and the other 
pioneers of colonization, had their thoughts suffi 
ciently employed on the arts of necessity and the 
means of subsistence or defence. Their followers 
brought wealth and pictures and imported from 
home the articles of luxury and the materials for 
ornamental architecture. As wealth increased 
art and artists followed; and as the effects of tha‘ 
freedom which the colonists enjoyed was felt na 
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Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Ballroom from Virginia in the American wing at The Metropolitan Museum. 
(Built 1780.) 


forcibly brings out our early dependence 
in these matters upon the land from which 
we sprang. We were English in blood 


and in habit. We brought over the old 
Jacobean and Elizabethan chest or cabi- 
net, and when we lacked it our car- 
penters and wood-carvers did their best 
to copy the old designs and the old style. 
I may cite here an apposite passage from 
Dunlap: 


The artists who visited the colonies found 
friends and employers; they did not need pro- 
tectors. They exchanged the products of their 
skill and labour for the money of the rich, and re- 
ceived kindness and hospitality “‘in the bargain.” 
Our first visiters were probably all from Great 


tive artists sprung up and excelled the visiters 
from the father land. 


The interesting thing to get at here is 
the question of the Colonial point of view, 
whether it was consciously artistic or 
whether it regarded art as wholly related 
to that instinct for comfort and luxury 
to which I have alluded. Did that liking 
for what the English liked, and that dis- 
position to cultivate the same style, 
flower in a definite appreciation of art as 
art? Mr. Halsey quoted in the “ Bulle- 
tin” last summer an advertisement pub- 
lished by John Smibert, who was a dealer 
as well as a painter in Boston, which 
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points to the existence of the amateur. 
It runs: 


To be sold at Mr. Smiberts in Queen Street on 
Monday the 26th instant. A Collection of valu- 
able Prints, engraved by the best Hands after 
the finest Pictures in Italy, France, Holland, and 
England. Some by Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
Poussin, Rubens, and others the greatest masters, 
containing a great variety of Subjects as History 
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liked to embellish their walls. You may 
see that also in the several rooms in the 
wing which are adorned with Chinese 
painted paper or with pictorial papers 
printed in France. Still, the picture for 
its own sake was long in coming into its 
own. The portrait, painted or engraved, 
is the characteristic thing, and that func- 
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From a photograph copyright by The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1924. 


The Powel Room in the American Wing at The Metropolitan Museum. 


(Built in Philadelphia in the eighteenth century 


&c. Most of the Prints very rare and not to be 
met with except in private collections; being 
what Mr. Smibert collected in the above men- 
tioned countries, for his own private use and 
improvement. 


Mr. Halsey tells me, too, that buyers of 
prints in the old days were more than 
lavish, sometimes fairly spotting a wall 
with engravings. The American Wing 
happily refrains from reproducing this 
foible. Both its paintings and its prints 
are restrained in number. Its testimony 
is, netwithstanding, in confirmation of 
the significance of Smibert’s advertise- 
ment. It is clear that the Forefathers 


tioned primarily as a record, not as a 
source of sensuous pleasure. 


+ 2+ + 
PROPOS of the sensuous note it is 


suggestive to observe the matter of 
color in the early American social fabric. 
I have glanced at the modest gleam of 
decoration in red and black over the 
mantelpiece in the reproduction of the 
Hart parlor. The rudimentary color-sense 
there manifested was bound to develop. 
It crops out more bravely in imported 
textiles, in hangings of painted cotton and 
in velvet cushions. On the rush or wooden 
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DONT think they were very subtle 

folk, these ancestors of ours. I 
don’t think there was anything rec- 
ondite about their esthetic outlook 
at all. Indeed, it is an open question 
as to whether the word “zsthetic” 
had any great status in their vocab- 
ulary. As I have indicated, I do 
not see them as collectors in the strict 
sense, even though they had their 
occasional collections of prints and 
ceramics. I see them, rather, just as 
people of good breeding and conse- 
quent good taste. Art as the Ameri- 
can Wing puts it before us, art as it 
was brought over from England, and 
somewhat artlessly nurtured here, was 
wreaked upon nothing more nor less 
than social amenity. And in its very 
detachment from the milieu of the col- 
lector, the connoisseur, it kept itself 
free to strengthen the one quality 








Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


A carved cupboard of about 1650. 


seats of some of the old chairs in the 
American Wing there are flung cushions of 


ruby or emerald velvet. The color sets 
off the furniture delectably to the mod- 
ern eye and I can imagine the pleasure it 
gave to the Colonial housewife, how it 
brought something jocund into an other- 
wise sober interior. But musing in these 
rooms I have been greatly impressed by 
their sobriety. We are apt to think of 
the typical Colonial interior as an affair 
of brilliant white contrasted with glisten- 
ing dark mahogany. That is a misinter- 
pretation. In the seventeenth century 
panelling was left the natural color of the 
wood, without oiling or polishing and 
when it was painted it was more often 
gray or blue or green. I don’t think, by 
the way, that their tints, then or later, 
were particularly happy. On the con- 
trary, some of those in the American 
Wing are interesting only for their fidelity 
to precedent. Intrinsically they are of a 
deadly bleakness, some of thecoldest, most 
inartistic tints Lever saw. The panelling 
in the room from Woodbury, Long Island, 
for example, may have pleased the farmer 
for whom it was made, but if the color he 
saw was what we see—and there is no 
reason to doubt it—we may be sure that 
he stayed a farmer unillumined by any of 
the subtleties of art. 


which was to prove, zsthetically, our 
salvation. The seasoned collector 
pays a certain penalty for his réle. It 
makes him a complex being and makes his 
taste eclectic. We began with a strong 
tincture of fairly classical simplicity, and 
the outstanding lesson of the American 
Wing is that it stayed with us for full two 
hundred years. We wax in sophistica- 











Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


A silver tankard made in New York by Peter 
van Dyck, 1684-1750. 
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tion as time goeson. We are susceptible 
to rococoinfluencesnowand then. (There 
is a piquant instance in the room with 
painted decorations on the second floor, 
brought from Marmion in Virginia.) But 
chiefly our sophistication finds its efflores- 
cence in grace and elegance. Our good 
taste stands firm. Our restraint is un- 
shaken. You can see our evolution in per- 
haps its most eloquent phases if you ob- 
serve the big ballroom taken out of Gads- 
by’s Tavern at Alexandria, Virginia, and 
the room from the Powel House in Phila- 
delphia. To the former, I may note in 
passing, Washington came for his last 
birthnight ball, in 1798, riding over from 
Mount Vernon, only eight miles away. 
The Powel room is richer than the ball- 
room, serving to show how wealth asserted 
itself, but both have the same austere 
stateliness. 

It is beautiful to see how the purity and 
reserve in matters of style, which we have 
now to gain through education, were then 
practised by our craftsmen and their pa- 
trons quite naturally and as a matter of 
course. The visitor to the American 


Wing will see clearly enough, if he gives 
his mind to it, the idea and the ideal there 


enshrined. He will see that the Fore- 
fathers liked as part of their measured, 
well-mannered mode of carrying them- 
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An early American girandole. 
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Alcove in the American Wing at The Metropolitan 
Museum. 


(The cornice designed by McIntire ; the mantel by Bulfinch.) 


selves in the world a cool, serene, and 
handsome environment. They liked 
gracious lines, telling particularly in the 
delicately wrought mouldings of wain- 
scot, panelling, and cornice. They liked a 
brilliant chandelier, a shining lustre. 
With high appreciation and always with- 
out extravagance they welcomed Chip- 
pendale and Sheraton, and took to their 
hearts the architectural motives of Rob- 
ert and James Adam. They were always 
without extravagance, I have said, and I 
repeat the words because they affirm a 
fastidiousness at the core of the subject. 
There was luxury in that old America be- 
yond adoubt. When John Adams made a 
note of the dinner that he had at “Mr. 
Nick Boylston’s” one winter night in 
1766, he added these words: “ Went over 
the house to view the furniture, which 
alone cost a thousand pounds sterling. A 
seat it is for a nobleman, a prince. The 
Turkey carpets, the painted hangings, the 
marble tables, the rich beds with their 
crimson damask curtains and counter- 
panes, the beautiful chimney-clock, the 
spacious garden, are the most magnifi- 
cent of anything I have ever seen.” 
Gorgeous it must have been to leave 
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The Charles A. Munn Room in the American Wing at The Metropolitan Museum. 


(The woodwork, from Philadelphia, dates from 1815.) 


Adams so breathless, but it is certain that 
it had a fundamental simplicity infinite- 
ly removed from one of those exotic in- 
teriors in which your modern Mecenas is 
lodged. 

It is the key to the American Wing, this 
simplicity, and with it there goes a kind 
of beauty. Both elements pervade the 
whole broad scheme, the rooms as rooms 
and the pictures that they make of our 
earlier civilization. Moreover, the spirit 
of the place is exemplified again in those 
smaller objects which diversify and fill 
out the general design. Consider the pot- 
tery, the glass, and the silver, especially 
the silver. Our craftsmen were never 
more judicious or more suave than when 
they worked in silver. It is of the crafts- 
men, to tell the truth, more than of the 
artist in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, that you think in the American 


Wing. American painting has its place 
here, but the portraits by Stuart, Peale, 
Trumbull, Morse, and so on are displayed 
less for themselves than as details. 
Though I am tempted to speak of some of 
these canvases, which represent some 
highly important painters, beginning 
with Strycker, and include some notable 
pieces in the Charles A. Munn bequest, it 
is the grand design which I am more con- 
cerned to emphasize. It has been carried 
out in the grand style. In a thousand 
ways the Metropolitan Museum has 
made itself indispensable to the nation, 
but never hitherto has it rendered a ser- 
vice so intensely national in character. 
Americans need to know the soil in which 
the evolution of their art is rooted. Here, 
as in a laboratory, it is made plain to 
them. The wing has an educational value 
beyond measurement. 





A calendar of current art exhibitions will be found on page ro. 
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From the etching by Flameng after Gavarni’s portrait of himself. 


—See “ The Field of Art,’”’ page 216. 





